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HUNGER IN AMERICA 



Field Hearing on Hunger and Related Nutritional 
Issues— USDA Food Assistance Programs 



SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1988 

U.S. Senate, 

SUBCX)MMnTEE ON NUTRITION AND INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 

CoMMirrEE ON Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 

Cedar Rapids, lA. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m. at the Ken* 
nedy High School Auditorium, 4545 Wenig Road NE, Cedar Rapids, 
lA, Hon. Tom Harkin (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present or submitting a statement: Senators Harkin and Dole. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM HARKIN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM IOWA 

Senator Harkin. The hour of 9 o'clock havmg arrived, the Sub- 
committee on Nutrition and Investigations of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee will come to order. On behalf of the II.S. Senate 
Subcommittee on Nutrition and Investigations I welcome you here 
today and express my thanks to the school administration, the scu- 
dents, and the faculty for allowing us to use this facility and to you 
for your interest and attendance at this hearing. We are usually in 
a more sparse environment than this. This is pretty nice. 

The subcommittee meets today in Cedar Rapids to gather infor- 
mation on hunger and related nutritional issues, and on how effec- 
tive USDA's food assistance programs .a-e in dealing with these 
problems. 

The existence of hunger in this land of plenty comes as a shock 
to most Americans. Vvith our productive farms, and our ware- 
houses filled to overflowing, how is it that some Ajmericans still do 
not get enough nutritious food to eat? Indeed, this is the central 
irony of our nutrition policy. Providing answers— and solutions— to 
this question is what this hearing and subsequent hearings will be 
all about. 

I am here today so that the Nutrition Subcommittee can learn 
more, first, about the adequacy of Federal resources being commit- 
ted to food assistance programs in Iowa, and second, the efficiency 
and effectiveness of their allocation to recipients. 

Hearings such as this provide a record for the Senate and a basis 
for the Agriculture Committee's recommendations in dealing with 
these issues. 

We deal with these issues on an ad hoc basis annually and in 
each session of Congress as the need arises and, of course, every 4 

(1) 
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years or so when the agriculture bill is debated. The next full am- 
cultural division bill will be in 1990. 

Last year, for example, the subcommittee met to look into the 
Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and Chil- 
dren, the WIC Program. As a result of that hearing, I recommend- 
ed an amendment to allow States greater economy and efficiency 
in acquiring various conunodities for WIC recipients. 

Recently tlie GAO sent me a report stating that if all States 
adopt these new procedures, the Federal Government could save 
over 1240 million a year. That means that we could serve an addi- 
tional 630,000 WIC participants without any additional cost to the 
Federal Government. 

I underetand Iowa is considering implementing this new proce- 
dure. Perhaps Dennis Bach, the Iowa State WIC director, who will 
testify today, can give us an update on this. The point I want to 
make is that hearings such as this can and do make a d Jference. 
Your presence and participation here today can make our Federal 
institutions and programs work better and more efficiently. 

Before we begin today, I would luce to note some recent trends 
that aiustrate the increasing need for adequate and efficiently op- 
erated nutrition programs. 

Our economy nais not been as good to some as it has been to 
others during this decade. Poverty, the leadii^ cause of hunger, 
has increased by 10 percent. 

In 1986, 32.4 million Americans were at or below the poverty 
level. Within this grouping of poor people we find some very dis- 
turbmg trends. There are nearly 13 million children in this group 
or one out of five children in the Nation. Poverty is more heavily 
concentrated among children than among any other age group. By 
a)ntrast, 3.5 million elderly persons, or 12.4 percen ; of our elderly, 
had incomes below the poverty line. 

One of the principal purposes of our food assistance programs is 
to prevent hunger. Yet food stamps, our largest food assistance pro- 
gram, reaches only 19.4 million people. 19 4 million is a lot, but it's 
a)nsid©rably le» than the 32.4 million who are below the poverty 
increase in poverty this decade, participation in 
the Food Stamp Program hab declined. It is simply not reaching all 
of the people it should— only 55 percent of our elderly poor partici- 
pate in the Food Stamp Program. 

The WIC Program for women, infants and children reaches only 
40 percent of the eligible participants. Yet, study after study has 
shown this to be one of our most cost-effective government pro- 
grams, saving up to $3 in future health care costs for each dollar 
spent on the program. 

The USDA has many programs that deal with hunger. Our wit- 
nesses today wiU discuss these programs and how they operate in 
the real world. The one question that I hope each witness will ad- 
dress w how we can better alleviate hunger— whether it be at the 
individual need level, or the distribution level or administrative 
level. We need to know who these people are and why their needs 
are not bemg met. 

We need to know how to reach out to these people— what bar- 
riers need to be removed? For those currently receiving assistance 
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we want to know how we a^n serve them more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Can we reduce waste and if so, where? 

We have quite a few witnesses with us today. I would like to ask 
each to summarize your statements in abcrit 5 to 7 minutes. Longer 
statements will be included in the hearmg record in their entirety. 
The hearing record will remain open for 10 d?y8 following this 
hearing to allow for those who would like to submit a preps^ 
written statement. 

Those conclude my opening remarks. I would ask the U.S. Senate 
that a statement of the distinguished Senator fnnn Kansas, Sena- 
tor Robert Dole, also a member of this subcommittee, in fact the 
ranking Republican on the subconmiittee, be inserted in the record 
at this point Senator Dole has had a long and continued interest in 
the nutrition programs and I worked closely with him in t^:: past 
in addressing some of these problems. 

[The prepared statements of Senr.Jor Harkin and Senator Dole 
foUow:] 
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opening Statement of Sen. Tom Harkin 
Subcommittee ')n Nu rition and Investigations 
Hearing on Domestic Hunger and Related Nutritional Issues 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa — Janua**/ 30, 1968 

The Agriculture Subcommittee on Nutrition and Investigations meets 
today in Cedar Rapids to gather information on hunger and related 
:*Jtritiopal issues, and how effective the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's food assistance programs are in dealing with these 
problems. 

The United States is the world's foremost producer of food 
products. Large stockpiles attest to our agrio>iltural proficiency and 
productivity. Dating back to the 1930s the U.S. has attempted to 
utilize its extra productive capacity by providing commodities to 
families and individuals in need of food assistance. Hence the purpose 
of many of our food assistance programs is two-fold (1) to help 
stabilize agricultural markets and (2) to feed the hungry. Although 
most of the Agriculture Committee's time and resources are spent 
attempting to provide market stability, today we are dealing with this 
second respon'^ibil ity — to feed the hungry. 

The existence of hunger in this land of plenty c^mts as a shook to 
most Americans. With our productive farms, and our warehouses filled 
to overflowing, how is it that some Americans still do not get enough 
nutritious food to eat? Indeed, this is the central irony of our 
nutrition policies. Providing answers » and solutions — to this 
question xs what this hearing is all about. 

I am here today so that the Nutrition Subcommittee can learn more 
first, About the adequacy of federal resources being committed to food 
assistance programs in Iowa and second, the efficiency and 
effectiveness of their allocation to recipients. 

Hearings such as th^s provide a record for the Senate and a basis 
for the Agriculture Committee's recommendations in dealing with these 
issues. 

Last year, for example, this Subcommittee met to look into the 
Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC). As a result of that hearing I recommended an amendment to allow 
states greater economy and efficiency in acquiring various commodities 
for WIC recip .ents. 

Recently the General Accounting Office sent me a report statir.g 
that if all states adopt these new procedures, the federal government 
will save over $240 million. That means that we can serve an 
additional 630,000 WIC participants without any acditional cost to the 
government. 

I understand low ^ is considering implementing this new procedure. 
Perhaps Dennis Bach, the Iowa stat^ WIC director, who will testify 
today can give us an update on this. The point I want to make is that 
hearings such as this can and do make a difference. Your presence and 
participation here today can make our federal institutions and programs 
work better. 
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Before we begin today, I*d like to note some recent trends that 
the increasing need for adequate and efficiently-operated nutrition 
prograns. 

Our tconomy has not been as good to sone as it has to others 
during this decade. Poverty, the leading cause of hunger, has 
increased by 10 percent. 

In 1986, 32.4 Billion Americans were at or below the poverty 
level. Within this grouping of poor people we find some disturbing 
trends. There are nearly 13 million children in this group or about 1 
out of every 5 children. Poverty is more heavily concentrated among 
children than among any other age group. By contrast, 3.5 million 
elderly persons (or 12.4 percent of the elderly) had incomes below the 
poverty line. 

One of the principal purposes of our food assistance programs is 
to prevent hunger. Yet food stamps, our Targest food assistance 
program, reaches only 19.4 million people. Despite the increase in 
poverty this decade, participation in the food stamp program has 
declined. It is simply not reaching all of the people it should — 
only 55 percent of our elderly poor participate in the footi stamp 
program. 

The WIC program lor women, infants and children reaches only 40 
percent of eligible participants. Yet, study after study has shown 
this to be one of our most cost-effective government programs, saving 
up to three dollars in future health care costs for each dollar spent 
on the program. A 1964 Iowa Food and Hunger Survey stated "Hunger 
nationwide appears to be fastest growing among the new poor, i.e., the 
unemployed middle slass people who have never needed food assistance 
before." We want to reach out to these and others of our population in 
a timely manner. 

The USDA has many programs that deal with hunger. Our witnesses 
today will discuss these programs and how they operate in the real 
world. The one question that I hope each witness will address is how 
can we better alleviute hunger — whether it be at the individual need 
level, or the distribution level or the administrative level. We need 
to know who these people are and why their needs are not being met. 

We need to know how to reach out to these people — what barriers 
need to be removed? For those currently receiving assistance we want 
to know how we san serve them more efficiently and economically. Can 
we reduce waste and if 90, where? 

The hearing record will remain open for 10 days following this 
hearing to allow for those who would like to submit a written 
statement. 



For more information contact Pam KcKinney or Paul Boyum at 202/224-3254 
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STATEKEWT OF SENATOR BOB DOLE 



NUTRITION SUBCOMMITTEE FIELD HEARING IW CEDAR RAPIDS, IQWA 



MR. DOLE. MR. CHAIRMAN AND CITIZENS OF IOWA. I REGRET NOT BEING 
ABLE J ATTEND TODAY'S HEARING HERE IN CEDAR RAPIDS. UP UNTIL 
SEVERAL DAYS AGO, I WAS TRYING TO WORK OUT MY SCHEDULE SO THAT I 
MIGHT AT LEAST PARTICIPATE, HOWEVER, BRIEFLY. UNFORTUNATELY, 
THIS WAS NOT POSSIBLE, DUE TO A PREVIOUSLY SCHEDULED SPEECH TO 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS (VFW). I COMMEND THE DISTINGUISHED 
SENATOR FROM IOWA FOR HOLDING THIS HEARING AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE SECOND SESSION OF THE lOOTH CONGRESS. THERE ARE MANY 
IMPORTANT ISSUES THAT NEED TO BE EXPLORED WITH REGARD TO THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF LOW-INCOME PROGRAMS, PARTICULARLY THE FEDERAL 
FOOD PROGRAMS. 

AS THE FORMER CHAIRMAN AND CURRENT RANKING MINORITY MEMBER OF 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUTRITION, I pEEL THAT I HAVE A UNIQUE 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE ON THE HUNGER PROBLEM. I HAVE BEEN 
WORKING IN THE AREA SINCE THE 1960 'S AND HAVE PARTICIPATED 
ACTIVELY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEDERAL FOOD PROGRAMS. 

I BELIEVE THAT FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN EFFECTIVE 
IN ALLEVIATING DOMESTIC NUTRITION PROBLEMS. NO ONE WHO 
OBJECTIVELY ^VIEWS THE ISSUE BELIEVES WE ARE WITNESSING A RETURN 
TO THE CONDITIONS EXISTING A DECADE OR TWO AGO. 

WHILE I WOULD ACKNOWLEDGE THAT THERE ARE SOME AREAS OF THE 
COUNTRY, ESPECIALLY IN RURAL AMERICA, THAT HAVE NOT SHARED IN 
ECONOMIC RECOVERY, MOST AMERICANS WOULD AGREE THAT THEY ARE 
BETTER OFF TODAY THAN THEY WERE EIGHT YEARS AGO. 



TWO DECADES AGO, I SERVED ON THE SELECT COtlMITTEE ON 
NUTRITION WITH FORMER SENATOR GEORGE MCGOVERN. YOU MAY RECALL 
THAT DOCUMENTARIES THEN REVEALED SERIOUS PROBLEMS OF HUNGER AND 
MALNUTRITION IN OUR COUNTRY. THE FIELD FOUNDATION SENT A TEAM OF 
DOCTORS AND PUBLIC HEALTH SPECIALISTS INTO POVERTY AREAS IN THIS 



JANUARY 30, 1988 



FEDERAL FOOD PROGRAM EFFORT 
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COUNTRY, AND THE RESULTS OF THESE EXPLORATORY MISSIONS SHOCKED 
TH£ AMERICAN PUBLIC, vmiCH DEMAr^DED ACTION FROM THEIR GOVERNME^. 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESPONDED WITH A VARIETY OF PROGRAMS, 
OF WHICH THE FOOD dTAMP PROGRAM PROVIDES THE FOUNDATION, WITH 
OTHER SMALLER PROGRAMS TARGETED TO THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF 
EXCEPTIONALLY VULNERABLE SEGMENTS OF THE POPULATION. TODAY, THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT INVESTS ABOUT $22 BILLION IN A WIDE ARRAY OF 
NUTRITION PROGRAMS, WITH THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM COMPRISING $13.5 
BILLION OP THIS AMOUNT. PRESIDENT NIXON WAS ACTUALLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR EXPANDING THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM NATIONWIDE AND FEDERALIZING 
BENEFIT LEVELS SO THAT PEOPLE THROUGHOUT THIS COUNTRY WERE 
ASSURED OF THE SAME LEVEL OF ASSISTANCE. 

FUNDING FOR THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM WAS ABOUT $7 BILLION IN 
1979 — IT IS NOW BEING FUNDED AT A LEVEL OF ABOUT $13.5 
BILLION. I>l 1979, TOTAL FOOD PROGRAM EXPENDITURES WERE ABOUT $11 
BILLION, AND i'HE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS NOW SPFNDING CLOSE TO $22 
BILLION ON MORE THAN TEN SEPARATE PROGRAMS^ 

WE HAV^ THE SPECIM. SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM FOR WOMEN, 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN (USUALLY REFERRED TO AS WIC), THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH, SCHOOL BREAKFAST, AND SUMMER FOOD PROGRAM. FUNDING FOR 
THE COMBINED CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS NOW TOTALS ABOUT $7 
BILLION, UP ^ROH $4.7 BILLION IN 1980. 

FY 1988 Food Stamps $13.5 bil. 



THE TEMPORARY EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (TEFAP) IS A 
COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM, DESIGNED TO PROVIDE SURPLUS 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES TO LOW-INCOME AND UNEMPLOYED FAMILIES 
AND INDIVIDUALS, WHO, FOR SOME REASON, MAY NOT BE REACHED BY THE 
REGULAR NUTRITION PROGRAM STRUCTURE. DURING THE DEPTHS OF THE 
1982-83 RECESSION, SENATOR HATFIELD, MYSELF AND OTHERS FOUNDED 
THIS PROGRAM IN RESPONSE TO AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES AND THE 
INCREASED NEED FOR FOOD ASSISTANCE. ALTHOUGH IT WAS INTENDED TO 
BE A TEMP^i<ARY RELIEF MEASURE, x1 HAS CONTINUED TO BE 
REAUTHORIZED. CURRENTLY, THE PROGRAM PROVIDES $50 MILLION FOR 
DISTRIBUTION AND STORAGE COSTS TO THE STATES, WITH $10 MILLION OF 
THIS EARMARKED FOR USE BY LOCAL CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 

WITH ALL OF THESE FEDERAL PROGRAMS, ALONG WITH STATE AND 
LOCAL EFFORTS, AND THE ASSISTANCE OF PRIVATE SECTOR ORGANIZATIONS 
AND VOLUNTEERS, THERE IS A VERY COMPREHENSIVE FOOD ASSISTANCE 
NETWORK IN PLACE. SOMEWHERE ALONG THIS CHAIN, ACCESS 



WIC Program 
School Lunch 



School Breakfast 
Child Care Food 



$1.8 billion 
$3.5 bil. 
$500 million 



Commodities 



Summer Food 
Elderly 



$600 mil. 
$150 mil. 
$600 mil. 
$600 mil. 
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TO FOOD IS PROVIDED, AND THERE SHOULD BE NO REASON FOR PEOPLE TO 
FALL BETWEEN THE CRACKS. UNFORTUNATELY, HOWEVER, THIS DOES STILL 



A RECENT STUDY PREPARED BY THE URBAN INSTITUTE FOR THE OFFICE 
OF ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION, FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE OF THE U. 
S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, STATEDt 



-THE FINDINGS OF THIS STUDY SUPPORT THE CONCLUSION THAT 
THE CHANGES ENACTED IN 1981 AND 1982 DID NOT 
FUNDAMENTALLY CHANGE THE BASIc STRUCTURE OF THE FOOD 
STAMP PROGRAM. AS A RESULT, THE EFFECTS OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS, 
AVERAGE BENEFITS, AND TOTAL PROGRAM COSTS WERE SMALLER 
THAN EXPECTED. 

WHILE THE RZCESSION AFFECTED THE NUMBER OF PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS TO SOME DEGREE, THE IMPACT ON CASELOADS 
ANH COSTS WAS FAR LOWER THAN EXPECTED BECAUSE THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM AND THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE IS FAR MORE COMPLEX THAN PREVIOUSLY 
THOUGHT. " 

BIPARTISAN CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 



WHILE THERE ARE THOSE WHO WOULD LIKE TO BLAME THE CURRENT 
ADMINISTRATION FOR WHAT THEY DESCRIBE AS "HUNGER IN AMERICA," THE 
" rr OF THE NATTER IS THAT BUDGET CUTS ENACTED IN 1981 AND 1982 
WERE PROPOSALS DESIGNED BY THE CONOMESS IN A BxPARTISAN FASHION 
— THEY WERE HOT ADMINISTRATION PROPOSALS. AS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NUTRITION DURING THIS PERIOD, I WORKED VERY 
CLOSELY WITH PATRICK LEAHY AND OTHER DEMOCRATS TO ACHIEVE 
SIGNIFICANT BUDGET SAVINGS WHILE IMPROVING THE TARGETTING OF FOOD 
STAMP AND CHILD NUTRITION BENEFITS, INITIATING ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORMS, AND ATTACKING FRAUD, WASTE AND ABUSE IN THESE PROGRAMS. 

THE URBAN INSTITUTE ACTUALLY FOUND THAT THE LEGISLATIVE 
CHANGES, INDEPENDENT OF CHANGING ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS, REDUCED PROGRAM COSTS IN FISCAL YEAR 
1982 BY ABOUT $450 MILLION TO $650 MILLION, A REDUCTION OF ABOUT 
4 TO 6 PERCENT. THE SAVINGS WERE SIGNIFICANTLY LOWER THAN 
ORIGINALLY ANTICIPATED. THE NUMBER OF FOOD STAMP PARTICIPANTS 
INCREASED BY 45 PERCENT FROM 1978 TO 1984. AVERAGE ANNUAL 
BENEFITS INCREASED BY 18 PERCENT, WITH FEDERAL SPENDING ON 
NUTRITION PROGRAMS UP 58 PERCENT. 

FURTHER, SOME FINE-TUNING OF THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM OCCURRED 
DURING THE REAUTHORIZATION PROCESS IN 1985, AND BENEFITS WERE 
INCREASED BY ABOUT $500 MILLION TO $1 BILLION FOR THE NEXT THREE 
FISCAL YEARS. THESE CHANGES REFLECTED LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY 
SENATOR BOSCi*WITZ Ai<D MYSELF IN THE SENATE, AND MR. PANETTA ON 
THE HOUSE SIDE. 



HAPPEN. 



RECENT TRENDS IN FOOD PROGRAM ORANGES 
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ACTUAL PROGRAM GROWTH 



imiLB SOME MAY CLAIM THAT CUTS IN POOD PROGRAMS ARE THS CAUSE 
OF MANY HARDSHIPS, THE FACTS SIMPLY DO NOT INDICATE THIS RESULT. 
LET'S TAKE THE WIC PROGRAM, FOR EXAMPLE. THIS PROGRAM HAS 
STEADILY EXPANDED DURING THE LAST SEVEN YEARS. IN 1979, FEDERAL 
FUNDING WAS APPROXIMATELY $550 MILLION AND MONTHLY PARTICIPATION 
AVERAGED 1.5 MILL 3N WOMEN* INFANTS AND CHILDREN. FOR THIS 
FISCAL YEAR, THE PROGRAM IS SERVING ABOUT 3.5 MILLION 
PARTICIPANTS WITH A FEDERAL INVESTMENT OF ABOUT $ 1.8 BILLION. 
THIS IS A FAIRLY SIGNIFICANT INCREASE AT A TIME WHEN OTHER 
PROGRAMS WERE UNDERGOING BUDGET REDUCTIONS, AND IT REFLECTS THE 
TREMENDOUS BIPARTISAN POPULARITY OF THE PROGRAM IN THE CONGRESS. 

ROBERT GREENSTEIN, DIRECTOR OF THE CENTER ON BUDGET AND 
POLICY PRIORITIES HAS TESTIFIED BEFORE THE NUTRITION SUBCOMMITTEE 
THATt "FOR SOME TIME, THERE WAS A FAIR AMOUBTT OF DEBATE BETWEEN 
THOSE WHO ARGUED THAT CUTS IN THE FOOD PROGRAMS HAD CAUSED A 
LARGE UPSURGE IN HUNGER AND THOSE WHO DJNIED THAT A HUNGER 
PROBLEM EXISTED. I THINK THE EVIDENCE INCREASINGLY INDICATES 
THAT BOTH OF THESE POSITIONS WERE MISTAKEN. THE PROBLEM OF 
HUNGER IS REAL, BUT IT IS CAUSED BY MANY FACTORS. FEDERAL BUDGET 
CUTS IN FOOD PROGRAMS PROBABLY WERE NOT THE CAUSE HERE. " 

THE PROBLEM OF HUNGER IS A VERY COMPLEX ONE, WITH ITS ROOT 
CAUSES BASED IN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM IS A 
PRETTY GOOD BAROMETER OF THE ECONOMY. WHEN UNEMPLOYMENT RISES, 
THE COST OF THE PROGRAM INCREAS'ZS ABOUT $650 MILLION FOR EVERY 
PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT. SIMIIARLY, WHEN FOOD PRICE INFLATION 
INCREASES, PROGRAM COSTS GO UP ABOUT $350 MILLION FOR EA'^H 
PERCENTAGE POINT. DURING THE PERIOD 1982-1983, WHEN THIS COUNTRY 
WAS EXPERIENCING A DEEP RECESSION, PARTICIPATION GREW ACCORDINGLY 
AND SPENDING ROSE IN RESPONSE TO THE INCREASED NUMBER OF 
INDIVIDUALS WHO MET THE ELIGIBILITY CRITERIA. 



FOOD PRICES HAVE RISEN 20 PERCENT SINCE 1980« WHILE INFLATION 
IN SHEL TER COSTS AND UTILITIES HAS INCREASED 30 PERCENT AND 40 
PERCENT, RESPECTIVELY. THE REAL BURDEN IS OS NON-FOOD LIVING 
PKOBLIMS, AND THE FOOD STAMP PROGEAN SHOULDN'T BE ASKED TO 
SHOULDER THE ENTIRE BURDEN OR BECOME AN EXPANDED INCOME SECURITY 
PROGRAM. NOT ONLY ARE BASIC BENEFIT LEVELS INDEXED FOR FOOD 
PRICE INFLATION, BUT THE DEDUCTIONS FOR UTILITIES AND SHELTER 
WITHIN THE PROGRAM ARE EACH INDIVIDUALLY INDEXED. NO WONDER 
FEDERAL SPENDING IS GETTING OUT OF HAND! FOOD STAMPS IS RAPIDLY 
BECOMING A CASH TRANSFER PROGRAM — RATHER THAN A PROGRAM TO 
COMBAT HUNGER. THIS IS A FOOD PROGRAM, AND SHOULD NOT BE 
EXPECTED TO SOLVE EVERY PROBLEM THAT POOR PEOPLE FACE. 



TOO MUCH EXPECTED OF FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
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WITH A PARTICIPATION OP ABOUT 20 MILLION, POOD STAMPS IS A 
VERY BROAD-BASED PROGRAM. POR THIS REASON, MANY PEOPLE TRY TO 
MAKE IT DO THINGS IT WAS NEVER DESIGNED TO ACCOMPLISH. WE SHOULD 
KEEP ITS ACTUAL GOALS IN MIND. AND, ALONG THESE LINES, THE REAL 
ROOT CAUSE OP HUNGER IN THE CONTEXT IN WHICH THE CONGRESS SHOULD 
BB EXAMINING THE PROBLEM IS POVERTY. 



PURTHER, THE HUNGER ISSUE SHOULD BE TREATED PAIRLY. WHILE 
THERE ARE SOME DESERVING AMERICANS WHO PAIL TO RECEIVE ADEQUATE 
FOOD ASSISTANCE, THERE ARE OTHERS WHO RECEIVE BENEFITS WHO SHOULD 
NOT. ALTHOUGH THIS IS RARELY THE FOCUS OF ATTENTION BY HUNGER 
ACTIVISTS OR THE MEDIA, IT SHOULD BE NOTED FOR THE RECORD THAT, 
IN THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM ALONE, AN ESTIMATED $900 MILLION IS 
SQUANDERED ANNUALLY THROUGH THE OVERISSUANCE OP BENEFITS, 
PAYMENTS TO INELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS AND OUTRIGHT FRAUD. THIS $900 
MILLION DOLLARS COULf GO A LONG WAY TOWARD ASSISTING THOSE NOT 
NOW BEING REACHED. 



SOME ADVOCATE THE FALSE NOTION THAT THE SOLE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR FOOD ASSISTANCE, INCLUDING DISTRIBUTION, SHOULD REST WITH THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. IT HAS ALWAYS BEEN MY VIEW THAT FEDERAL 
EFFORTS SHOULD BE COMPLEMENTED BY STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS, AS 
WELL AS THE PRIVATE SECTOR. ALL OP THESE ENTITIES WORKING 
TOGETHER SHOULD BE AB^E TO PROVIDE ASSISTANCE TO THOSE IN NEED. 
THE WORK OF NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS, LIKE CHURCHES, FOOD BANKS, 
AND SOUP KITCHENS, AND COMMUNITY VOLUNTEERS IS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
WAR AGAINST HUNGER, AND PROVIDES INVALUABLE ASSISTANCE, BECAUSE 
THESE ARE THE PEOPLE WHO ARE ABLE TO IDENTIFY THE INDIVIDUALS IN 
THEIR COMMUNITIES WHO ARE TRULY IN NEED. 

WHILE aUTRITIOif PROGKANS BAVB HAD A DRAMATIC, POSITIVB IMPACT 
ON HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION IN THIS COUNTRY, THE FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY, NO MATTER HON SBHSITIVB, CAmOT POSSIBLY RESPOND TO 
ALL OF THE PWBSMB OF PEOPLE IH NEED OF FOOD ASSISTANCE. 
KBSPOISIBILITY MUST BB SPRBAD AND SHARED IF WE ARB TO PROPBRLY 
SBRVB THOSE WHO PERMANENTLY OR TEMPORARILY NEED HELP. BACH 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIRES A8SI8TANCB DUB TO A DIFFERENT SET OF 
CIRCUMSTANCES, AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS INCAPABLE OF 
RESPONDING WITH THIS TYPE OF FINE-TUNED PRECISION. 

MR. JOHN C. WE..CHER, P. K. WEYERHAUSER SCHOLAR IN PUBLIC 
POLICY RESEARCH AT THE AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE, TESTIFIED 
BEFORE THE NUTRITION SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUNE 14, 1985, WITH REGARD 
TO THE POOD STAMP PROGRAM AND SAFETY NET, STATINGi "THE EFFECTS 
OP... CHANGE IN DIRECTION ON THE WELFARE OP MOST HOUSEHOLDS HAVE 
PROBABLY BEEN SMALL. THE CHANGES IN THE INCOME MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAMS TURN OUT TO BE LESS SIGNIFICANT THAN MUCH OP THE PUBLIC 
DISCUSSION WOULD SUGGEST. 'THE SAFETY NET HAS PROBABLY BEEN 
MAINTAINED, PARTICULARLY POR THE POOREST PEOPLE. ' " 



PAIR TREATMENT OP THE ISSUE 



HUNGER — A SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 



I COMMEND THE LEADERSHIP OF THE SENATOR FROM IOWA IN HOLDING 
THIS HEARING HERE IN HIS HOME STATE, IT WILL BE VERY HELPFUL TO 
THE NUTRITION SUBCOMMITTEE TO HAVE A RECORD OF WHAT IS HAPPENING 
IN THE HUNGER AREA IN REPRESENTATIVE STATES AROUND THE COUNTRY. 
FIELD HEARINGS ARE ALWAYS USEFUL IN BRINGING MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
AND THEIR STAFFS OUT OF WASHINGTON TO LISTEN TO THE VIEWS OF 
PEOPLE WHO DEAL WITH EVERYDAY REALITY AND THE PROBLEMS FACED IN 
THEIR LOCAL COMMUNITIES. THIS TYPE OF OVERSIGHT PROVIDES 
VALUABLE INFORMATION TO THOSE OF US WHO ARE FACED WITH THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF MAKING POLICY DECISIONS WITH REGARD TO FEDERAL 
FOOD PROGRAMS. 
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Senator Harkin. I alBO want to mention that we have with us 
today, and I may call on her and him for any information as we go 
along, some people who are not on the witness list, but we are priv- 
ileged to have with us. Mrs. S. Anna Kondratas, Administrator, 
Food and Nutrition Service, from Washington, DC. She was in a 
meeting, I guess, in Dallas, Uie other day, or San Antonio, and took 
a diversion to stop here for this hearing. And I appreciate it very 
much. Also with us is Uie regional director of this area for the 
Food and Nutrition Service, Iteve Alspach. Dave is right here. He 
is out of Denver, Colorado. We also have David Johnscm, who is the 
minority counsel for the Senate Agriculture Committee in this 
area, and Dave Werner, who is the majority counsel on the Agri- 
culture Committee. So, we have people who are knowledgeable in 
this area and if we have questions and a need for information I'm 
sure they would be glad to participate in any discussions that we 
have. 

We are trying to break this down into panels. The first person I 
would like to call on is Dr. John MacQueen from the National Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Center from the University of Iowa at 
Iowa City. Come up here. And while he's on his way up I would 
just mention that the next panel will be a panel of individuals who 
work direcUy wi^ recipients. And they will give us some firsthand 
experience <n what they've encountered. The next group is of those 
who run the prognura throughout the State and who are going to 
tell us some of the problems involved in the programs themselves. 

Dr. John MacQueen, welcome to the subcommittee. And certain- 
ly you are no stranger either to me personally, or to this area, or to 
the subcommittee, so I welcome you. If you could. Dr. MacQueen, 
sununarize, as I said, in 6, 7, 8 minutes, something like that. Sum- 
marize it and we'll get into a little bit of discussion, perhaps. Wel- 
come to the subconmuttee and please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN C. MacQUEEN, M.D., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH RESOURCE CENTER, IOWA 
CITY,U 

Dr. MacQuxen. Mr. Chairman, I am delighted that I have been 
given the opportunity to appear before the Senate Subconmuttee 
on Nutrition and Investigations to testify concerning hunger in 
America, specifically northern Iowa. I bring to this task my per- 
niective as a practicing pediatrician. I am medical director of the 
Specialized Child Health Center in Waterloo, Iowa. This center 
serves cfaildrati with handicapping conditions, chronic ilhiesses and 
health related developmental, educational and behavioral prob- 
lems. I also bring to this task mv perspective as director of the Na- 
tional Maternal and Child Health Resource Center located at the 
University of Iowa, which operates an information clearinghouse 
on public health and nutrition programs for mothers and chiMren 
and conducts a variety of activities to promote the improvement of 
maternal and child health. In addition, I bring to this task my per- 
spective as a member of the Physician Task Force on Hunger in 
America. This task force, which was formed in 1983, has as its 
function factfinding and public education concerning the problem 
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of hunger in America and the development of public policy recom- 
mendations r^arding solutions to this problem. 

Given the limited amount of time available for my testimony, I 
would like to submit for the record the latest report of the Physi- 
««a Task Force entitled, "Hunger Reaches Blue Collar America: 
An Unbalanced Recovery in a Service Economy." I would also like 
to give you a brief summary of that report. 

As a physician I would define a person suifering fi^m hunger as 
one who is chronically short of the nutrients necessary for growth 
an good health. In 1985, the Physician Task Force estimated that 
nunger afflicts 20 million Americans, approximately 12 million 
children and 8 million adults. While more recent data is not avail- 
able, it does appear that the problem of hunger in America is wors- 
ening. 

Hunger is often accompanied by inade^iuate nutrition which in 
turn may lead to ill health. My particular concern in this regard 
are pregnant women, infants and children. 

The quality and quantity of food available to a pr^ant woman 
aftects the development of the fetus since a growing fetus requires 
protein, vitamins and minerals for normal tissue and organ 
growth. Poor maternal nutrition increases the risk of premature 
labor wd delivery which is associated with infant mortality and 
morbidity. If a pregnant woman suffers from malnutrition, even a 
nill-term infant may be at risk for health problems. 

Inadequate nutrition exposes the young child to the risk of stunt- 
ing and wasting, and may interfere with the child's normal func- 
tional development. Furthermore, it has been shown that poor nu- 
ttitton will weaken the resistance of a child to infections. This lack 
of resistance to infections is generally accepted to be one, if not the 
m^cr, cause for increase in the national death rate for children 
duniig the first year of life. So we are discussing life, not just 
hunger itself. ^ 

The problem of hunger in America is directly associated with the 
problem of poverty in America. The Federal poverty level is cur- 
rently defined as an income of $10,989 for a family of four. A 
number of studies have found malnutrition to be substantially 
higher at or below the poverty level than among families above the 
poverty level. 

The overall national economy has recovered from the recession 
of the early 1980's. Despite the fact, however, that there has been 
more than 5 years of sustained growth in the Nation's economy, 
ttiere are more people living in poverty than when the decade 
began. The economic recovery has been uneven, and a significant 
number of Americans have not benefited from the recovery. Many 
of the people living in poverty are working, but their income is less 
than what the Federal Government says is required to meet their 
nummal needs. Particularly distressing is the fact that poverty dis- 
proportionately affects the most vulnerable segment of the popula- 
tion: our children. 

Banning ici early 1987, members of the Physician Task Force 
visited r^ons of the country where the economy is not strong. The 
task force found that in these areas, hunger had become a problem 
for new groups of our citizens, including farm families in Iowa. 
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One of the sites visited by the task force was Waterloo, Iowa, 
where I practice. I would like to quote from a portion of the report 
of the task force of that district. 

"A local grocer reported this morning a man stood in the check- 
out line witii a loaf of white bread, powdered milk and two cans of 
dog food. I looked him in the eye and he turned red and looked 
away/' 

A staff person in the Peoples Health Clinic in Waterloo, con- 
fessed, when asked the question, "where are these peonle coming 
from? replied most of them are middle-age farm couples. 

''Much has been written about the death of the family farm. But 
when a farm dies so does xwizL of the local community. In recent 
years the John Deere plant in Waterloo laid off 8,000 workers. 
Other factories closed cutogether. The industries that depend on 
farming fail too, interwoven misery somehow representing the de- 
struction of a way of life. 

"It startles the visitor to drive into Waterloo, surrounded by 
fields of com, to find a van with the words Tood Bank' painted on 
its side. But feeding the hungry has become serious busmess here. 

"A local school ^dal explamed, last summer we offered a feed- 
ing program for our town children. We expected 300 children but 
more twn 2,000 came the first day. We thought we knew our com- 
munity but we were in for a big surprise. 

"In Cedar Falls, requests for an evening meal at the Community 
Meals Prcffram zoomed from 1,102 families in 1986 to 1,527 this 
year. The Salvation ^my was forced to open a lunch program due 
to rampant hunger among farm families. 

"The Peoples Clinic reports seeing more cases of childhood mal- 
nutrition in the first three months of 1987 than in the last three 
years." 

And so the task force report goes on, not just about Iowa, but 
Houston, Texas, New Orleans, Marshall, Minnesota, in southeast 
Ohio, and West Virginia, in Los Angeles, and in the Silicone 
Valley. 

While soup kitchens and food pantries have struggled valiantly 
to provide hungry people with food, the problem ofnxmger is too 
great to be solved through private charily. And while it has been 
suggested that economic growth will solve the problem, hunger has 
incr^eised despite improvement in the overall economy. 

I and other members of the Physician Task Force would submit 
that what is needed is strong Federal Government action. The Fed- 
eral Government has failed to fashion an adequate response to as- 
sociated problems of hunger and poverty in Wat^erloo, Iowa, and 
other communities throughout the United States. For some reason, 
we seem to have forgotten that in the I960's and I970's, as a result 
of Federal Government programs, hunger was virtually eliminated 
from America. With, however, the advent cf the current adminis- 
tration in 1981, these programs have been reduced and hunger al- 
lowed to come back. Scmiething is dreadfully wrong. 

The task force report which I submitted for the record contains 
several recommendations for strengthening and expanding Federal 
programs, such as the Food Stamp Program, the WIC Program, 
school meal programs, and elderly feeding programs. It also con- 
tains reconunenoations for a series of actions to enable families to 
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purchase adequate diets. I am sure the subcommittee will give 
these reconunendations serious consideration because I believe we 
agree that we should accept nothing less than the complete elimi- 
nation of hunger in America. Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. That's a fine statement. 
You are a member of the Physician Task Force on Hunger in 
Amenca, which issued a report in October 1987 after conducting a 
very extensive national investigation into the area of hunger. What 
we ve hwrd over the last year is that, ves, we've had some prob- 
lems m America. We've had a, I forget the word that is used, a dis- 
location, we ve had a discontinuity, we were going aown one way 
but we had to shift our resources in this country and people had to 
leave certain areas of employment and shift to different areas of 
employment, that is from manufacturing to the service sector, et 
cetera. There was bound to be some time period in which people 
would be out of work and that's over with. They are saying that 
now we are on the way back up. The GNP was growing 4.2 percent 
m the last quarter and these problems were disappearing, ^fhat we 
are talking about was something that was true a couple years ago 
butis no longer true today. How do you respond to that? 

Dr. MAcQuKrar. There certainly are political overtones in the po- 
sitions that you ye stated. The surveys ihat have been taken by the 
task force would suggest that hunger, as it is determined by the 
task force, is a reahly of life and in established centers of America 
where improvement in the economy has not accured on, where 
there doesn t seem to be any hope or cliange in the economic situa- 
tion, now or in the immediate future. 

Senator Harkin. How long have you been working with food as- 
sistance programs. Or. MacQueen? 

Dr. MacQueen. As a provider of services for children, food assist- 
ance programs have been available since the midsixties. In particu- 
lar I have been involved with the WIC Program. I like the phrase 
WIC works, because I think it does. WIC has been a major positive 
influence on the health of children I have served. I can't overstate 
ite unportance or its effectiveness. And I await the day when all 
thMe who will be eligible will receive those services. 

Senator Harkin. The reason I asked you the first two questions I 
did 18 that I think there may be a grain of truth in the fact that 
so^e of those people who were eligible for food assistance in the 
last few years, because of dislocation, may be coining back in the 
workfoiw now, and won't need that kind of assistance in the 
future. What I m afraid of is that ;x s going to cloud our vision in 
thinking that covers the entire spectrum. What I'm concerned 
about are those who are in poverty today, whose poverty is increas- 
ing, who are left behmd and as a result their actual food needs will 
be met at a less substantial level than they were before. Because 
we see some people getting off of food assistance and moving on to 
the employment, that might happen in the next year or two as the 
economy comes back, those who are left behind will be missed and 
I am concerned about that. 

My question basically is this, your statement, in a way, suggests 
a serious mcrease in the severity of the hunger problem. I detect 
what you are talking about is the severity, not so much broaden- 
ing. The conditions of those that are in need are becoming more 
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severe as opposed to an increase in the number of those who are 
really in n^. What can we do about that, what can we do about 
existing programs? Do you detect any poBsibility of people who per- 
haps have been eligible for food assistance in the past, who for 
some reason or another aren't applying any longer or aren't trying 
to find the way that they can get food aid for themselves and for 
their children? 

Dr. MacQubkn. The first part of your question is answered in 
some detail on pages 61, 62, 63 through 65 ^ of the task force report 
which gives a series of recommendations about what might be 
done. And those recommendations include specifics about how the 
programs might be provided more efficiently and effectively. The 
recommendations in the report include a number of thoughtful an- 
swers to your questions. Although we are pleased with them we 
must continually review the programs to be sure that they are ef- 
fective. Concerning the last question, let's just say in our own 
State, it is my perception that in Iowa poverty ia a particularly dif- 
ficult problem in rural areas and small towns. And I don't thmk, I 
don't think that's going to change. I think in Iowa we are going to 
have a significant rural poor population that is going to require as- 
sistance. And I don't see tihat any easy answer, I don't see any par- 
ticular change that's going to occur in that population. 

Senator HiOtKiN. Food stamps still have a stigma in rural areas, 
don't they? 

Dr. MacQuesn. This is particularly true in the southern part of 
the State, who are "poor proud" and that makes it difficult to pro- 
vide any type of assistance. 

Senator Harkin. Sure. How do you feel about cashing out food 
stamp^ Have you given much thought to that? 

Dr. MacQueen. I really haven't. But the suggestions concerning 
the Food Stamp Program as listed on page 31, it suggests there be 
a discontinuation of coupons and also addresses the problem of the 
stigma that goes with the Food Stamp Program. 

Senator Harkin. In other words, there are a lot of people out 
there that just won't admit that they are poor. 

Dr. MacQueen. They don't want to go in the grocery store with 
their food stamps. 

Senator Harkin. Because there is obviously a stigma attached to 
them. Because of that their children won't get the proper nutrition 
and we are burdened with that later on. 

Dr. MacQueen. We are burdened with that now. And because 
these children are not healthy they will carry less than vigorout^ 
health into adult life. 

Senator Harkin. Anything else? 

Dr. MacQueen. No. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you for being on the Physician Task 
Force on Hunger in America, also. That s a good report. I saw it 
when it came out in the fall. Thank you. 



» See the report, "Hunger Reaches Blue Collar America. An Unbalanced Recovery in a Serv- 
ice Economy/' p. 23. 
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[The prepared statement of Dr. MacQueen and the Physician 
Task Force on Hunger in America report, "Hunger Reaches Blue 
Collar America: An Unbalanced Recovery in the Service Econo- 
my," follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman. I am delifhted that I have been liven the opportunity to 
appear before the Senate Subcommittee oo Nutrition and Investigations to testify 
conceroini hunger in America. I brinf to this task my perspective as a 
practicing pediatrician. I am medictl director of the Specialized Child Health 
Center in Waterloo, Iowa, This center serves children with handicapping 
conditions, chronic illnesses and health related developmental, educational and 
behavioral problems. I also bring to this task my perspective as director of the 
National Maternal and Child Health Resource Center, located at the University of 
Iowa, which operates an information clearinghouse on public health and nutrition 
programs for mothers and children and conducts a variety of activities to promote 
the improvement of maternal and child health. In addition I bring to this task 
•ny perspective as a member of the Physician Task Force on Hunger in America. 
This Task Force, which was formed in 1983. has as its function fact finding and 
public education concerning the problem of hunger in America and the 
development of public policy recommendations regarding solutions to this problem. 

Given the limited amount of time available for my testimony. I wduld like to 
submit for the record the latest report of the Physician Task Force, entitled 
•Hunger Reaches Blue Collar America: An Unbalanced Recovery in a Service 
Economy.- I would also like to give you a brief summary of that report. 

As a physician I would define a person suffering from hunger as one who is 
chronically short of the nutrients necessary for growth and good health. In 1985. 
the Physician Task Force estimated that hunger afflicts twenty million Americans- 
-approximately twelve million children and eight million adults. While more recent 
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dttt is oot tvtiltble, it does appear that the problem of hunter in America is 
worsening. 

Hunger is often accompanied by inadequate nutrition which in turn may lead 
to ill health. My particular concern in this regard are pregnant women, infants 
and children. 

The quality and quantity of food available to a pregnant woman aff^ts the 
development of the fetus since a growing fetus requires protein, vitamins and 
minerals for normal tiuue and organ growth. Poor maternal nutriMon increases 
the risk of premature labor and delivery which is associated with infant mortality 
•nd morbidity. If a pregnant wooun suffers from malnutrition, even a full-term 
infant may have health problems such as hypoglycemia snd polycythemia. 

Inadequate nutrition exposes the young child to the risk of stunting and 
wasting, and may interfere with the child's normal functional development. Poor 
nutrition tlio weakens the resistance of children to infections. 

The problem of hunger ii America is directly associated with the problem of 
poverty in America. The federal poverty level is currently defined as an income 
of $10,989 for a family '-'^ .'uur. A number of studies have found malnutrition to 
be substantially higher at or below the poverty level than among families above 
the poverty level. 

The overall national economy has recovered from the recession of the early 
l9S0*s. Despite the fact, however, that there has been more than five years of 
sustained growth in the nation's economy, there are more people living in poverty 
than when the decade began. The economic recovery has been uneven, and a 
significant number of Americans have not benefited from the recovery. Many of 
the people living in poverty are working, but their income is less that what the 
federal government says is required to meet their minimal needs. Particularly 
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dittretsing is the fict that poverty disproportiooately affects th« most vuloerable 
segment of the population: our children. 

Beginning in early 1987» members of the Physician Task Force visited 
regions of the country where the economy is not strong. The Task Force found 
that in these areas, hunger had become a problem for new groups, including farm 
families in the Midwest. 

One of the sites visited by the Task Force was Waterloo, Iowa, where I 

practice. I would like to quott from a portion of the report of the Task Force: 

. . . [IJt's Blackhawk County, Iowa, right in the heart of America's 
breadbasket. "It's awfnl," a local grocer reported. This morning a 
man stood in the checkout line with a loaf of white bread, powdered 
milk and two cans of dug food. I looked him in the eye and he turned 
red and looked away.' [Ali footno es omitted] 

■We asked where people are coming from," confessed a staff person 
at People's Health Clinic in the town of Waterloo. Then we realized 
most of them are middle-age farm couples." 

Much has been written about the death of the family farm. But 
when a farm dies so does much of the local community. In recent 
years the John Deere plant in the town laid off S,000 workers. Other 
factories closed altogether. The industries that depend on farming fail 
too, interwoven misery somehow representing the destruction of a way 
of life. 



It surtles the visitor to drive into Waterloo, surrounded by fields of 
corn, to find a van with the words "Food Bank" painted oo its side. 
But feeding the hungry has become serious business here. 

■Last Summer we offered a feeding program for town children," 
explained a local ichool official. "We expected 300 children, but more 
than 2,000 came the first day. We thought we knew our community but 
we were in for a big surprise." 

In Cedar Falls requests for an evening meal at the Community Meals 
Program zoomed from 1,102 families in 1986. to 1,527 this year. The 
Salvation Army was forced to open a lunch program due to rampant 
hunger among farm familiei Ruth Toney who operates the local food 
bank says th«it she served over 10,000 families in leven months, up 
from 7,800 all last year. The county population is 86,000 people. 
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Ftmilies try to cope but not always successfully. The People's 
Clinic reports seeing more cases of childhood malnutrition in the first 
three months of 1987 than in the last three years. 

While soup kitchens and food pantries have struggled valiantly to provide 
hungry people with food, the problem of hunger is too great to be solved through 
private charity. And while it has been suggested that economic growth will solve 
the problem, as it has been pointed out, hunger has increased despite improvement 
in the overall economy. 

I and other members of the Physician Task Force would submit that what is 
needed is strong federal governmental action. The federal government has failed 
to fashion an adequate response to the associated pvoblems of hunger and poverty 
in Waterloo, Iowa, and in other communities throughout the United States. 
Ironically, in the 1960's and 1970's, federal government programs virtually 
eliminated hunger in America. With, however, the advent of the current 
administration in 1911, these programs began to be reduced and modified. 

The Task Force report which I have submitted «or the record cuotains 
several recommendations for expanding and strengthening federal progi^ims, such 
as the food stamp program, the WIC program, school meal programs, and elderly 
feeding programs. It also contains recommendations for a series of actions to 
enable families to purcha«e adequate diets. I know that the Subcommittee will 
give these recommendations serious consideration. 

WE SHOULD ACCEPT NOTHING LESS THAN THE COMPLETE ELIMINATION 
OF HUNGER IN AMERICA. 
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Executive Sunwery 

Recent chengeti in the Aaerican economy and public policies have 
produced a situation virtually unprecedented in modern tines i An 
economic recovery that is having little impact on the nation's 20 million 
hung^'y citizens. Though traditional indicators show that the country is 
out of recession and into sustained growth, poverty remains unusually 
elevated, and disparities in personal income are at an all<-time high. 

As reports of economic boom emanate from Washington and Wall Street* 
data acquired through first-hand field atudiea reveal that growing numbers 
of once-productive Americans are joining the soup lines of the nation. 
Somehow left out of the recovery, millions of blue collar workers — and 
occasionally some of th^ir formerly white collar counterparts— comprise 
a sector of the economy that ia not even "showing on the boards." 

Economic growth has not reduced hunger in iny significant way because 

of the nature of that growth. The economic pie has gotten bigger, but the 

unevenness of its growth leaves millions falling further behind* 

**None of the extra output,** contends economist Lester Thurow, "has 
1 

gone to America's working class." 

The increasing numbers of blue collar families appearing in bread 
lines come from the traditional bedrock of the economy, people whose labors 
produced national prosperity. They have played by the rules and have met 
every criteria for success. Now they fall further and further behind due 
to tax policies and economic trends within the nation. 

Their economic distress is compounded by governmental indifference and 
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callousneaa. In need of teaporary help to regain economic stability, 
they find that the rules of the %m€ have been chr.r.p^ed. The goveniMnt 
they once trusted, and In who0e beneficence they once Invested through 
tax dollars, now deflnea thea as Ineligible for help. 

The bankrupt fan faally that svalloved Ita pride to apply for food 
staap assistance learns that It la not considered worthy of help. The 
household has no Incove, but govemMcntal regulations ssy that their 
fsm machinery disqualifies then for help. To receive assistance they must 
first dlscsrd this means of future productivity. 

The hotel maid works six days s week to support her family, but 
learns thst her children can no longer get school niesls. The household 
faces further economic stress and nutritional risk ss a result. 

The medically unlnaured miner cannot sfford to feed his children 
properly due to the expenses of his wlfe*s surgery, a dilemma with which 
most parenta could empathize but none could solve. 

Service workers and high-tech ssaeoblers. Oil workers and steel- 
workers. Miners and farmers. Once self-sufficient Amerlcsns, they find 
that the system they once revered Ignores them and makes a mockery of 
Juatice and opportunity. Confused and angry, they bring their fsmilies to 
soup kitchens to Join others whose plight they may once have questioned. 
In growing numbers they comprise the ranks of the hungry in a land of plenty. 

These groups of hungry Americans represent the paradox of deprivation 
amidst prosperity. Their circumstances Isy bsre the clsim that economic 
growth slone spells better dsys for sll. Supply-side economics has failed 
ss s remedy for domestic hunger. Responsible governmental action is required 
to cure this modern-dsy epidemic. 
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1. The Paradox of Econonic Recovery and Domestic Hunger 

Throughout this decade domestic hunger has been one of the 
most public of personal sorrows. Numerous studies have documented 
its existence, and many reports have chronicled the efforts of 
community sgencies to feed those in need. Medical groups have shown 
an alarming relationship between hunger and serious health problems, 
including malnutrition and growth failure in children. Much has been 
written about the personal agony of hungry families, and the politics 
which perpetuate thi3 preventable tragedy. 

Americans seem deeply troubled by the existence of hunger in 
the nation.^ Yet this concern has been net with reproach by those 
public officials who argue that only economic growth » not direct 
governmental intervention, is the proper remedy for hunger. Such growth, 
they have promised, will trickle down in the population and will 
cure domestic hunger. 

By many conventional standards economic growth has come to 
America. The economy is in its fifty-eighth month of expansion, the 
unemployment rate is down and the number of new Jobs is up. Poverty 
has fallen somewhat, and the rate of inflation is relatively low. By 
these indices the national economy is strong and productive. 

But millions of Americans are still hungry. And poverty remains 
at an unusually high level. Evidence suggests that these afflictions 
have hit new groups within the population. 
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The high pMvaUnce of hunger during economic growth seem • 
paradon. Hov can It be that the econowy l« «o robust, yet bo many 
Anerlcan faalUea reMln hungry? So dlaturblng is thla paradox that 
we returned to regions of the nation we visited In recent years to 
learn first-hand about this problea. 

Many econonlsta «nd public officials have reported that the 
econoiBic recovery la uneven. Not all Americans are able to enjoy Its 
benefits, particularly those who need It moat. We traveled to areas 
of the country where regional economies «re falling to learn .bout the 
circumstances of people, «nd to determine why the rosy picture 
painted by government statistics does not bear a resemblance to the 
conditions In which many citizens live. 

Starting In early 1987, we went to Texas and Louisiana where 
the decline of the oil Industry haa led to Increased Impoverishment 
among sn entire segment of the population. We traveled to Iowa and 
Minnesota to obaerve the weakened agricultural and mining Induatrlea. 

We fanned out across Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia where 
the alumplng mining and steel Industries have left massive destitution 
In their wake. And finally, we traveled to California for a flrat-hand 
look at the high-technology and service Industries of the Sunbelt, 
where next to aatoundlng wealth hundreds of thousanda of workers remain 
In poverty due to low-wage Jobs. 

This Is an analysis of what we found, a report of two Americas. 
One la glittery, rich and growing richer. The other Is not even "showing 
on the boards." It Is a country where many hard-working people who 
have played by the rulea now find themselves destitute and hungry. 
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2. Hunger Reaches New Groups in the Nation 



Behind the facelessness of govemnent statist lea and beneath 
the picture growing national prosperity sre the dsrkened incges 
of American workers displaced fron industries. Many of them 
enter the treadmill of low-wage Joba and long- term unemployment » 
a living testament to something fundamentally troubling in the nation. 

After more than five years of sustained economic growth, more 
people are living In poverty than when the decade began. ^ Many of 
them are the working poor» people whoae earnings from full-time Jobs 
frequently come to less than the amount the government aaya in 
required to meed minimal needs. 

For a man or woman and two children* that amount is the official 

2 

poverty level of $9»069 a year. Yet the number of working poor %fho 
earn leaa than thia amount is now 36Z higher than it was in 1979.^ 
So aerlous la the problem of part- and full-time workera who 
remain poor that we conducted field investigations to better underatand 



their circumatancea. To augment statistical reporta and economic 
analyaes, we traveled to states in several regions of the nation to 
interview theae Americans » and to talk with those who try to feed 
them. 

We learned that domestic hunger has reached new groups of 
Americans 
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Foraer Oil Worker* in the South 



H ouston, Texas 

Hie Star of Hope Mlesion in thle Texas city served only aen 
when it opened two yeers ego. Thet chsnged quickly as woaen and 
children were driven to its refuge by uncnployment and homelesaness 
associated with the depresaed oil industry. By 1987, som 3.1 sdllion 
Texana %iere Hvlng below the official poverty level. ^ 

As five year-old Deaetra peered out fron her playhouse in the 
Mission, we listened to a middle-age wonan plead for a Job: "All I 
want is to work. Mo welfare, no food atasps. 1*11 even work at the 
mlnlmuii wage as long aa it's at least six days a week."^ 

Nearby tiny Tina finishv<td her oatneal while her father described 
how this one year-old had lost several pounda since living on rice 
and beans. Hie new baby held by his wife has diarrhea and an ear 
infection. '"We live in hell," the man reported. "Every day 1 go to 
the Labor Pool hoping to work. When I'm lucky I get a day Job for 
$3.80 an hour." 

Hie former oil workers of Texas constitute a population which 
is not only down and out but desperate end often hungry. "It's so bad 
here," reported Rev. James Tucker of Houston Metropolitan Ministries, 
"that the only growth industry is prisons."^ 

City and state statistics support his analysis of destitution. 

More than 320,000 Joba were loat in the Texaa oil and gas induatrlea 

g 

between 1982 and 1986. Some 280,000 homes are on the market to be 
aold, teatimony to unemployed f imllies and broken dreams. So bad are 
the conditions, according to Manuel Zamorro of the state AFL-CIO, 
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that "bom people juct walk away from their home without even 

9 

bothering to tall the bank. They leave It and loae It. Period." 

Local church ea and neighborhood agendea aee the fanlllea on 
the atteeta, a new claaa of aoclal service clients In the making, 
"they're mostly wlddle^aga and white," an agency head reports. "They 

10 

once earned $12 to $16 an hour, and now make $3.80 when they're lucky." 

Dramatic Increaaea In emergency food requeats overwhelm public 

end prlvste. efforts to feed tb* **"ngry. Of the 3.1 million Texans In 

11 

poverty todsy, only 1.3 million get food stamp benefits. But sppllcstlons 

12 

have jumped UOX In some cities, snd 22X ststewlde. 

Churches and aoclal service sgendes sre irtundsted sccordlng to 

Sussnne Hinds of the United Way. "There waa a 7 IX Increase In food 

13 

needs In a yesr. At no time hss the need for help been so great." 

"There truly la s sense of desperstlon In the city," reports 
Pamela Duff of the Houston Anti-Hunger CoslJclon. "We thought we had 

tipped out with 100,000 people getting emergency food, but this year 

U 

It' a already up to 300,000." Throughout the city religious leaders 

snd sgendy hesds report s dramatic Incresse In hunger. 

State Senstor Hugh Parmer, hesd of a legislative commission on 

hunger, reports thst since 1983, emergency food requests have jumped 

from 1.8 million to 3.6 million ststewlde. Nevertlieless, at least 

12,000 famillea each month are turned away becai ^ :ood aupplles are 

depleted. Parmer estimates that while state food banks hsve Increased 

their distribution from 8 million tons in 1983, to 50 million in 1986, 

15 

some 800,000 Texans go hungry some time esch month. 
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Hew Or leant. Loulalina 

At the tlae of our errlvel Louleieoa had the highest rate 

of uneq>loy«ent in the country. Officially it was 13%, but sow 

It 

officiala placed it far higher. Ironically, 22,000 Job leas workers 

in the state were about to lose uneHploy-wnt benefits because of s 

federsl policy terainsting sid to those out of work for nore then 
17 

26 weeks. 

Hlth serious unenployaent, the fourth highest infsnt nor tali ty 

rate in the nation, and one of the loveat AFDC benefit levels, «tny 

I'luisisns citizens sre suffering. The aedisn faally income is $11,000 

a year, according to Dr. Sandra Robinson, a phyaidan who heads the 

state Depsrtaent of Heslth snd Hunan Resources, "l^ere is no way 

people CM pull thenselvas out of thia,'* ahe admonished, Unless we 
18 

throw then s line." 

Ihst line is ''ot coming ^roil the federsl govemoent, reported 

one of Robinson's stsff snslysts. "Hie poor hsve been joined by • new 

clsss of poor, and federsl policy limits sre killing then. People are 

required to get even poorer to get help. We sre made to put ther in a 
19 

bottonlesu pit." 

Forty year-old Robert Carter caw^ to our public meeting in New 
Orleans to describe lifs in thlp |>lt. The f ether of several children, 
he is now unemployed end hss no water in the house. "11iey*re trying 
to make me sell s little piece of property to go on we If s re," he 
protested. "Would you rather help a piece of me or all of me," he asked 
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in reference to federal regulations that nali. him use up hia aaaeta 

20 

before qualifying for aaaiatance. 

Aa our nembers listened to those aaseebled we were interrupted 
by the unexpected visit of Hew Orleana Mayor Sidney Barthelevy. 

Coodng to plead for hia people, he announced that *'we have an uneaploy- 

21 

aent rate of 28X in same neighborhoods." He raid that aa OMyor there 
ia only so much he can do; the crisis in his city ia really national 
in scope. 

"^e Mayor lasented the fact that the state had Just cuc: back on 
AFDC benefit levels: **lfe ouat reaenber that AFDC means aid to families 
with dependent chlldiren," he stressed, placing extra cmphaais on the 
word "children." **What haa made America diatlnctive,*' ha continued, 

**i8 that traditionally we have not abandoned our poor. I*m frightened 

22 

that we are beginning to do so." 

By aome meaaurea his feara se«m borne out. The Second Harveaters 
Food ftank in greater New Orleans experienced a sharp increase in food 

requesta in 1986. "In 1987," reported Peggy Stuart, "wa are literally 

23 

overwhelmed." Dlatributicn rose from 82 tone In December, 1086, 
to 110 tons In February, 1987. Still, she saya, it ia not enough. 

FMniliea are going without food, and the impact ia being seen by 
meaiberv of the medical profession. The chairman of the Louiaiana State 

University pediatrics department reports "a lot of malnutrition among 

2A 

klda, ouch of it due to inadequate nutrition." 
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Fan Faallles In the Midwest 

Waterloo, loirs 

It la the kind of quiet desperation ve asaodatc with other 
places. Enflre fsmlllea traveling frc«m town to town to look for food 
or s job. Grown sen forsglng through junk yards to find Itecas of vslus. 
Children coalng on thslr own to feeding centers In hopes of s mesl* 

But It's Blsckhawk County, lows, right In ths hcsrt of Aatrlcs's 

breadbasket. **It*a awful," a local grocer reported, "ms Bomlng s 

man stood In the checkout line with s loaf of white bread, powdered 

milk and ttfo cana of dog food. I looked him In the eye and he turned 
25 

red and looked swsy." 

'*We ssked where people sre cooling from," confessed ^ stsff person 

St People's Hsalth Clinic In the town of Wsterloo. "Than we realized 

26 

most of them sre middle-age farm couples." 

Much has been written sbout the death of the family farm. But 
when a farm die a so does much of the local connunlty. In recent year^ 
the John Deere plant in the town laid off 8,000 workers. Other factorlaa 
cloaed altogether. The Induatrlea that depend on farming fall too. 
Interwoven miaery somehow representing the dtsstructlon of s wsy of life. 

It is dramatic to fsce hardy men and women who until recently 
enjoyed relative affluence but now have virtually nothing. Theirs are 
atoriea of family stress and emotional deapalr. Sometlmea they Include 
auidde, according to an official in the town of Greenfield. Of four 

high school students who attempted auicide in the past year, each 

27 

lived in a family experiencing farm bankruptcy. 
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It startles the via it or to drive into Waterloo, surrounded by 
fields of com, to find a van with the words "Food Bank" painted 
on its side. But feeding the hungry has become serious business here. 

"Last auner we offered a feeding prograv for town children," 

explained a local school official. '*Ve expected 300 children, but aore 

than 2,OuO came the first day. We thought we knew our connunity but 

28 

we were in for a big surprise." 

In Cedar Falls requests for an evening meal at the Connunity 

29 

Meals Program zoomed from 1,102 faailies in 1986, to 1,527 this year. 

Hie Salvation Army was forced to open a lunch program due to rampant 

30 

hunger among farm families. Ruth Toney who operates the local food 

bank saya that ahe served over 10,000 families in seven months, up 
31 

from 7,800 all last year. Hie county population is 86,000 people. 
Families try to cope but not always successfully. Hie People's 

Clinic reports seeing more cases of childhood malnutrition in the first 

32 

three months of 1987 than in the last three years. 

It ia an embattled and often bitter population, theae independent- 
minded Midweatemers. Hiey say thinga like "you can't believe government 
anymore," or "a man*s word is no good nowadays." Hungry and needy for 
the first time in their lives, they face overwhelming obstaclea. 

"Ve finally broke down and decided to apply for food stamps," 
explained Debbie, a 35 year-old wife and mother of five. ''When the welfare 

worker found we drove a '6A Chevy, she tried to disqualify us becauae 

33 

you can't have <in antique car. Hie thing hardly runs." Hie woman's 
vignette points to the federal bureaucracy that overwhelms desperste 
families, often presenting a real Catch-22. With no cash and zero income, 
many bankrupt farmers find their machinery counta against them. 
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"The goveniBent aakea you apcnd youratlf into dirt,** coaplaincd 
a 53 ycar-old f«iner who looked at the floor to conceal aoiature In 
his eye*. "Tou gotta get rid of everything and atart over Juat to get 

34 

$60 in food ataapa to feed your kida a aonth. Southing ain't right." 

The «an'a faaily recently loat their fan, the only ho«e they hri 
ever known. The teenage daughter vat died her father walk alone throu i 
the fielda aa her aother conaoled: "He 'a had thia land longer than 

he*a had you. It 'a like loain^ a child, he needa aoae ti«e to be 

35 

alone." 



Marshall » Minneaota 



Hinneaota conveys an image of relative well-being, a decent atandard 

of living for ita hard-wrking feailiea. Yet nearly half a million 

citizena live in poverty, an increaae of 100,000 since the end of the 
36 

last decade. Alaoat half thia increase haa been awmg tvo«-parent 
faailiea. 

State Huaan Servlcea Coveiaaioner, Sandra Gardebring, acknowledged 

the dispa^'ty between the iaage and the reality; '*We're not known for 

37 

hunger but we do have a aerious problem in this state." 

Dr. Carolyn McKay of the atate Health 2>epartttent underscored the 

point that Gardebring raised. "We don't see people atarvlng, but many 

are malnouriahed. About 52Z of the women we see are deficient in milk 
38 

producta." Admittedly, she waa deacribing a low-income population, 
but Ed Ellinger, a phyaician with the Minneapolia health department 
aaya that nutrition deficienciea are getting worae. Rates of snemis and 

39 

growth failure among children increaaed after a drop over aevcral years." 
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Hunger reportedly is aerlous In several areas of the state. 

Dick Goeble of the esergency fund In Marshall says that volunteera 

are unable to keep up with the growing need. From 360,000 pounds of 

food oiSLributed to the hungry last year, local programs will give 

40 

out 680,000 pounds of food in 1987. 

"Ihe food crisis," Goeble explained, "is over. Now it is one 

41 

chronic nightmare." 

Marshall is one of those small towna the rest of America sees 
only on television. Located in the southwestern comer of the state 
where no town is over 20,000 people and most are lesa than half that 
sire, Hsrshall presents a picture of tranquility. But hidden 
beneath is the reality of tragedy. 

"It's hard to see who's hungry here," points out Mayor Robert 

Schaligle. "But for many of our families it's the last year on their 

42 

farm." 

Loretta Penslee runs a federal nutrition program In the five 

43 

surrounding counties, and sees a definite increase in hunger. 

Some of those in need are farmers. Others are laid-off factory workers 

like the 1,000 employees who lost jobs when the Armour meat plant 

closed. 

Still others in ne^d are the elderly Helen Westen sees In her 
elderly feeding programs, "People who went through the Depression snd 

44 

are back there again. Nothing in their homes. Many are malnourished," 

Local officials report that federal regul&tions prsvent their 
feeding those in need. "Food stamp rules totslly hsmstring us," ssys 
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welfare director Frank Morrif . '^People in their fifties are hungry 



and not eligible for anything." 

Private agencies try to pick up the slack» usually unsuccessfully. 
The Msrshsll Food Shelf had to lialt food iteas becsuse so many people 
ssked for help. One of the volunteers told how people cone in with 
tesrs in their eyes* grsteful but eabsrrsssed. Many try to explain 
thst it's reslly for their children. 

Peggy DsVos stsrted her Pork Pantry becsuae so nsny of her 
neighbors were without food. "People come in snd just bawl/' she 
ssys» rscalling s man who wss unable to provide a aeal at his dsughter's 
wedding. "It's sll sround and I feel ao sorry for then that' a not got 



anything to eat.*' 

In nearby Lincoln County we traveled along a checkerboard of 
rural roada to the frame house of s fsrm f sally where five middle-sge 
couples had come to meet with us. Mot the kind of people who essily show 
their emotions^ two of the men lost their coofiosure ss they talked sbout 
their circunstsnces. 

"I been here sll my life/' s ruddy fsrmer snnounced» wiping his 
face «rlth huge fingers. "But if you come bsck next yesr the farm will 



be here but we won't." 

As if to provide solsce for his neighbor » another man attempted 

to fill in the allerce. "Hy boy just left for Hoiaton..." When he 

stopped to regsin control of himself his wife expXsined thst the fsmily 

farm would not psss on to the son. It wss being repossessed by the 
48 

bsnk. 

This couple » their neighbors » snd many others in the sres hsve 
spent decsdes putting food on Anericsn tsbles. Now that is over. 
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Hlners and Steelworkers 



Pittsb urnh. Penngylvanla 

In the early nomlng hour twelve of the first twenty people 
In the Salvation Army soup line are children. One Is a child In her 
mother's ams. 

"People go to bed hungry In wesfem Pennsylvania," observes 
Gordon HcLeod, M.D., former secretary of health In tlie state, "we have 
a serious problem, a return to macaroni and bean soup and white 
bread." As evidence. Dr. HcLeod turns to data on the proliferation 
of food pantries In the Pittsburgh area, now numbering over 200. 

Thla Is steel country, a region where many residents are highly- 
skilled production workers. Though the mills and coal mines are largely 
Idle new, economic recovery has brought some changes In the area. But 
the new Image of the city, somewhat cleaner and with new office 
buildings, belles the reality of economic devastation for many of 

Its residents. Seme 30,000 Jobs have been lost amounting to hundreds 

50 

of millions In payroll Income each year. 

Emergency food requests skyrocketed some IIUIX In Allegheny County 
51 

between 1979 and 1986. Local programs sprang up to feed the growing 

52 

numbers of hungry children In the area. 

State repreaentatlve Allen Kukovlch has seen the econoni/ reflected 

In the eyes of his constituents: "In the 1970s, they complained about 

53 

poor roads. Now they worry about survival, like food." A local nurse 

opened the Rainbow Kitchen to feed area residents, prompted by the 

5A 

discovery that more patients needed food than medical care. 
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In the tovn of Hones tead an angry young steelworker sat In his 
kitchen holding two daughters. Sipping Ice tea frow a peanut butter 
Jar, he noted that his nephews had Joined the fdlltary to ascape 
Joblessness. "Why wouldn't they rsther live In Genoany than Pittsburgh?** 

Publl- offldsls openly worry about the Halts of their cspsbllltles 
without federal help. Pittsburgh Ksyor Richard Callgulrl recently 
appointed a connlsslon to suggest whst the city can do about hunger. 
His action was prompted In part by a United Way report which found a 
"draaatlc*' Increase In the need for emergency, and recommended 
iBsedlate federal actlci to deal with the mounting crisis In the area. 

Chlldren*s television personality Fred Rogers of •'Mister Roger's 

Neighborhood" broadcasts from Pittsburgh. "It makes you feel so bad " 

57 

he ssys, "to hear about children without food." 
Southeastern Ohio 

Traveling through the counties which comprise this mining and 

steel-dependent area hits the visitor like a time warp. Sharply 

different from an outsider's Image of Ohio as an urban, cosmopolitan 

stste, this region Is small-towm America complete with distinctively 

rich local accents. It Is the northern reach of Appalachian an area 

58 

In which one of every six people lives In poverty. 

Locsl unemployment In most of the twenty-eight counties Is 

between 11-162, climbing as high as 37.52 In Adams, an Increase of 
59 

ten percent In three years. Of the counties In Appalachian Ohio, 

60 

twenty-two report poverty Increasing since 1983. 

It Is not that poverty Is new to the area which has always been 
one of the most deprived In a state whose poor resched 1.5 million In 
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1986. But while ttatew^de poverty declined slightly In the past 
two years. It continued to rise In southeastern Ohio reflecting the 
depressed steel or mining Industries. 

The Intrsctalillty of poverty In this region worries health 
offlclsls who express concern about the nutrition of high-risk groups 
like the elderly snd children. "Estlng habits have definitely changed 
In a short period of tlae," notes a local derclst. "I see It In ny 

62 

practice, an^I hear It when nothers describe whst they cook for dinner." 

Kurt Usgner, a pediatrician for Torty-one years, sees the Impact 
oP undernutrition among Infants and children. Premature births, 

youngsters seriously underweight, and other problems associated with 

63 

hunger strike many In the area. 

At the elderly feeding center In East Uverpool, a worker confided 

that some of the guests live on dog food. "We got 1,700 clients," sae 

64 

explslned, "and many of them walk ten miles or more to get here." 

A county health offlcir says this report Is quite typical of need In 

the area. Emergency food needs In the county Jumped more than 1002 
65 

In just over a year. 

In Columbiana county, welfare administrator Wllma Carter recorded 
an even steeper rise In families In need of help. Just over 300 had 

66 

applied for food In 1982, a number that went to nearly 2,000 In 1987. 

John Hudak of Catholic Social Services reports that "people who used 

67 

to contribute to us now come In to ask for food." 

Hunger and poverty are tied to the fslllng Induatrles. In the 

past many area residents worked In Youngstown, the largest nearby city and 

an economic lifeline to the aurroundlng counties. Steel mill layoffs 

snd plsnt closings severed that line, and the result has been a 56.92 

68 

Incresse In poverty In the Appalachian counties since 1980. 
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HcDowell County, Weat Virglni i 

Hie three doctors stared Into s sea of discouraged faces In 

the town library hall. A group of about seventy people, nearly 

equally divided between blacks and whites, mostly women, listened as 

one doctor asked: "How many of you find that you cannot feed your 

children properly nowadays?" More than half the oarenta raised 
69 

their handb. 

Earlier that morning at the Highland Education Project in Keystone, 

the doctors had asked a nun a similar question: "Of every twenty 

people in this town how many would you say are having trouble getting 

70 

enough food?" Without hesitation she answered, "Eighteen." The 

woman next to her nodded her agreement. 

Here in the southern tip of West Virginia, HcDowell County is 

so poor that It was the pilot location for the federal food stamp 

program more than two decades ago. It hss always been poor, but 

its declining industrial base, hastened by closed coal mines, makes the 

situation even worse today. "About the only jobs available are near 

minimum wage," reported Betty Drake, a social service agency worker. 

71 

"You know, like working at the Dairy Queen." 

One asks local residents how the national economic boom is 
affecting their region and they either stare at >ou or laugh. 
McDowell County ia poverty, pure and simple. Mothihg reveals any 
improvement here. "How many of you think life will be better for your 
children," a physician asked a roomful of seventy pre-school parents. 
Ho handa went up. 

In a county that lost 50,000 jobs in two decades, has no skating 
rink and where all eleven movie theatres have rjlosed, young people 
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leave In droves. Still, of those who remain , the unemployment rate 

72 

reportedly Is aa high as 40X. 

'*We see no end to the need for food around here," Betty Drake 
offered. "Families come In all the time who have nothing to feed 

73 

their children. I see fourteen month-olds who look half that age." 

Despite the need. Highland had to close Its suoner food program, 

turning away 200 children who ate there dally. The U.S. Agriculture 

Department aald the program violated Its regulatlona. "We think 

theJ' real goal Is to keep children out of the program," confided one 

of the workers. Intended or not, that la what happened, and the Impact 

was predictable: "A lot of people we know had hungry klda last summer," 
7A 

snnounced Audrey Harris ton. 

Many area realdents eipreas anger at federal policies ifhlch keep 
then from feeding their families, "Lot of people never wanted anything 
•til we lost our Jobs," observed one white mountain woman. "But you 
have to lie to get on welfare." Her confession prompted a man to 
of fir hla observation: "The government don't really want to help." 

Neither, according to local clergy, do aome of the merchants. 
For about two weeks each month the grocery stores raise their prices 
to coincide with the receipt of food atampa. "It's not legal, I'm 

sure." ventured a church worker, "but they gouge thoae who are already 

76 

auf faring and nothing Is ever done about It." 

The pastor of the First United Methodist Church In Welch 
announced that an Increaalng number of parishioners are going hungry, 
many for the first time in their Uvea. "It's hard to watch. Coal 
miners never before on state assistance cry to get help. I didn't 
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believe things like this happened In America." 

Hone visits In the rolling mountain "hollers" surrounding the 

county seat revealed the truth In his observation. Buddy Lambert, 

who has lived In his %oller" since 1945, held eighteen month-old 

Jaaon on his lap. The boy was losing hair, his frame revealing a child 

short and underweight. "I want to work," said the father who was laid 

78 

off from the steel plant In 1985. "It makes ne feel good to work." 

In another homr. a relatively young mother aurprlsed the visiting 

doctors; "I thought of putting a gun to my head more than once, 
79 

*cept for these hero kids." Three people In her community, she said, 

had actually succumb sd to her periodic temptation. 

In the state cap'tol of Charleston, one sees what glitter the 

state has to offer. But beneath It, hardly hidden at all, lies more 

of the hunger so pervasive In McDowell. Ironically, the malnourished 

child one doctor discovered In the Sojourner Shelter had the same name 
80 

as the Lambert child. mis Jason looked to be eighteen months, but 
astonished a doctor when he said he was three. His Tnother confirmed 
his age. 

Not unexpectedly, the problem of undernutrition Is not confined 

to younger children. At the Glenwood Elementary School, Mrs. Smedley 

81 

estimated that half the 300 students go hungry at home. 

"It*s unbelievable, just unbelievable,* exclaimed Kay Hall at 
the Heart and Hand Food Pantry. "Demand for food has skyrocketed, 
most of It among families who have children. I'll tell you what It's 
like around here; no jobs, no Income, no insurance. No hope." 
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John NcCone of the AFL-CIO charged that federa' policies oermlt 

•oploycrs to work people at an inadequate ninimuia wage, an income ao 

83 

low chat thay live well below poverty while working full-tioie. 

"The whole buaineaa ia a diagrace," announced Florette Angel of 

the atate Youth Coalition. "A rape of the Statue of Liberty and of 
84 

the middle claas." '*Ve*re aeeii.g 8o-c«lled aolutions that never 

should have happened," Angel explained. "Sheltera and aoup kitchens 

85 

shouldn't be here in the first place. Mot in America." 

Far to the north other minera, whose accents differ greatly from 
their West Virginia counterparts, face aimiler circumstance' The 
Iron Range of nor thess tern Mlnnesots was the first psrt ci le stste 
to hit the skids in the Isst recession. It produced s dramatic loss 
of industry snd high unemployment, snd many of the residents hsve 
never recovered. 

Once s prime supplier of taconite and other ore for the steel 

industry, many mills oace dotting the area are now closed. Mining 

declined hand-in-hand with steel, ss tsconite production dropped 

this past yesr to less thsn half its 1979 level of 55 million tons. 

E&ployment plummeted with production, dropping to 1,500 workers in 

1986, from a high of 15,000 in 1981. Prompted by the mining slump, 

a third of the area's 2,650 rsjlrosd workers have been laid off since 

1980. "Ue haven't hired &.iyone aince 1981,'* railroad general manager 
86 

Clint Ferncr reported. 

Running against ingrained loc^l pride, many residents of this 
region are forced to aeek handouta. The Arrowhead Food Bank waa 
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created when private charltlea became overwhlwed by the Increasing 

need. Evenso, according to director Karen Skorlch, many people get 

only one oeal a day. A lot of them are mining families who swallowed 

their pride to apply for food atamps only to learn that osrtlcul<.i 

87 

federal regulations make the.^i Ineligible for assistance. 

In nearby Duluth, a connunlty whose Industry depended on Iron 
Range mining, the boom-bust economy haa aeen a loaa of 10,000 Jobs 
during this decade. Over 2,300 of them were loat when U.S. Steel 



closed, and Glno*a Pizza plant moved to Ohio. 

The Gospel Union Mission now serves many of the former workers. 
Its 5,100 meals In Harch a 412 Increase ovi r the same month last year. 
The Dsmlano Center soup kitchen fed 43,926 meals In 1986, snd the 



demand has increased sharply this year. The Duluth Health Center 
haa aeen a 250Z Increase In requests for food snd medical care for the 



poor between 1980 and 1986. 

Frustration and anger reside Just below the surfsce here. ^'You 

have to lie to qualify for federal programs," Ismented sn unemployed 

miner. "If you beg you lose your self-respect. What sre honest people 
92 

supposed to do?" 

Yet people still hold on to hope. After seversl years of hunger 
snd unemployment many dream o' Jobs returning to the sr«s. Sometimes 
this hope Is expressed in s chlllln,^ form. "I think If we hsve another 
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»sr," one man observed, •'we csn get to work again." 
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Service Workers of California 

Loa Angelca 

The sheer size of the state aakea it aignificant, the nation's 
largeat populstion, heme to one of every ten Americsns. Fron the 
high-tech econray of the Silicon VsIIey to the sunny conmunities of 
the San Bernardino VsIIey, Calif omis projects itself ss a Isnd of 
golden opportunity, s vision of tonorrow. 

Behind tha i«age lies s terrible truth. Some 3.6 million residents 
live in poverty. Of these, 1 ^ si II ion sre children. Assembly line 
workers of the service economy join sgri cultural laborers vho toil 
full-time for leas than $10,000 a year. Nilliona have nc health 
inaurance, living one paycheck from diaaster. 

Aii estimated hsif million Cslifornls residents draw mlnimum^sge 

95 

psy, s groos sslsry of sround $7,000 annus Ily. Kany of them support 
families on this Income. 

Poverty rose draaaticslly in the early pert of the decsde, up 

96 

some 65X among children in just four years. Along with this increase 
came other fsctors which sssociste with low wsges. Increasing nunibers 
of pregnsnt mothers do not get prenatsi csre, snd the rste of low 
birth-weight bsbies has fslled to improve for three yesrs. For the 

first time in two decsdes Callfomls has experienced an Increaae in 

97 

its infant mortality rste. 

This la a atate in which some seemingly prefer to Ignore the 
problems. Last year the Governor vetoed s modest program to monitor 
Inadequate nutrition. The state agency in charge of the WIG supplemental 
feeding program refuses to keep a waiting list. And anti-hunger 
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advocAtM considered It • great victory to get an additional 

$3 allllon m tha atate budget for elderly nutrition. The aaount Is 

.00016 percent of the state's $36 billion budget. 

In a state which prides Itself on elderly care the number of 

old people waiting for hoM-dellvered oeals rose from 9,000 to 16.000 
98 

In one prograa alone. Last yea; 5A,000 old people were turned avay 

from coMinlty meal sites by the stste Department of Aglng» according 

99 

to Sam Karp, director of Food and Nutrition, Inc. Recipients, 

typically s woman of seventy-five living slone, must make reservations 

to get Into the program and then wslt to see If they will be admitted. 

Many young families are destitute, some comprising the estimated 

A0,000 homelesa In Los Angeles. "It's a new Ellla Island," comBents 

Josh Bemateln who sees the mobile homeless In his legal services work. 

100 

Sixteen percent of the homeleaa repeatedly are employed. 

Not only homeless people constitute the down and out In Los Angeles. 

The high coat of living and the low wages of the service economy are 

cresting more deprivation. "Families are falling out of the middle 

class," declsres Doris Bloch who runs the L.A. Food Bank. "There has 

been s dramatic shift in the number of families and children in 
101 

aoup Unea." 

Community agency head Alice Callahan sees families without food 

every day. "Some don't eat for two or three daya. Children literally 
102 

go through garb%ge cans." 

Sister Rita Rusao reports the aame tragedy at her Seedling Food 
Center where she feeds 850 families a month. Two-thirds of the 
recipients are children. "Every day we find people who have not eaten 
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for a couple of days/' she acknowledges. "Sone walk here from 

103 

downtown with their children to get sonethlng to eat." Fron 

her center, downtown Is 63 blocks «vay, and soaetlnies the food Is 

gone when they arrive. 

In her tiny three-roon apartoent, home for eight, Dolores 

Gonxales deacrlbes how her husband landed a job nine years ago as 

a service worker. He now makes $5 an hour, but gets no benefits. The 

104 

fndly runs out of food every month. 

Lloyd, s steelworker for nearly t%ienty years, now lives on rice 
and cheese. His wife Is lll» and the fifteen year-old daughter 
developed ulcers ss the family *s financial problems led to stress. 

105 

"My llfe*3 a standstill," the man says. "I feel degraded. Worthless." 

He Is one of about 400,000 blue collar workers in Los Angeles 
displaced by plant closings In recent years. Many of the victims appear 
In bread lines that have sprung up around the city. 

Doris Bloch's food bank gave out 3.5 million oounds of food in 

1982. This year the amount will be 22 million pounds. St^ll, she flays, 
106 

It will not be enough. 

"with unemployment so high," observes Dr. Carol Berkowltz of the 

UCLA Harbor General Hospital, "we see more skinny kids. Some are 

107 

actually marssmlc." 

Head of the hospital's pediatric growth failure program, Berkowltz' 
reference to marasmus Is serious. The condition of actual starvation 
associated with pictures of children In Ethiopia, marasmus does not 
afflict many of her young patients. However, about 1,000 children a 
year come Into the dlnlc because of growth failure, much of It 
associated with Inadequate nutrition. 
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Across town Klmberly h«11 8«t In the waiting room of the South 
Health Center. Her clrcuutencea oMke her unborn child vulnerable 
to the risks addressed by Dr. Berkowltz' prograa. 

"I was working full tlae but got Uld off," she explains. 
"I got no food In the house right now. Don't even have a refrigerator." 
The young uoman lives by hand-outs while coiiblng the atreet for work 
in her sixth «onth of pregnancy. 

The Silicon Valley 

In the heart of Santa Clara County, San Jose la one of the more 

affluent cities In the nation. Once a bustling cannery comunlty, the 

area surrounding the city has been converted to a major center of the 

high-tech Industry, notably microelectronics. The Influx of engineers 

and other profeaslonals has driven up housing cost^^ to among the 
109 

highest In the country. 

Eat all la not well In the Valley. In 1985, the economy filtered 
and companies began laying off employees. Santa Clara reportedly 
suffered a lost of 3,000 electronics jobs, and a total of 11,500 jobs 
related to elect ronlca dlaappeared, swstly In semiconductor and computer 

no 

firms. 

Elect ronlca remains the shining jewel In the Silicon Valley crown, 
but it Is a crown filled with widely- varying stones. The workforce Is 
dominated largely by young womer who toll at low-wage jobs which provide 
few benefits. Many are heads of households, aome single, others with 
unemployed spouses. Primarily non-unionized, they eke out an existence 
in an area with one of the highest median Incomes in the nation. 
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Many of these full- tine workers experience periodic hunger, and 

their children frequently rely on food donations. Every nonth the 

Sants Clara food bank providea for 35,000 people in the area. "About 

852 of those we serve," reporta Mary Ellen Heising, "are households 

with children. A large proportion of the faailies report incones too 
111 

low to buy food." 

Religious leadera in the srea call the plight of these workers 
the "underside" of the California economy, people employed often full- 
tine without enough income to make enda meet. Others refer to their 
circumstsnces ss the "jmudge" on the gloss of the high-tech industry. 

"The usual 'bum-on-the-atreet' image does not hold here," 

explaina the director of the Emergency Housing Conaortiun, Barry Dex 

Buono. "A growing number of people hold full-time Jobs snd csnnot live. 

112 

There are 15,000 homeleaa in thia ares." 

Del Buono 's program is good enough to have drswn nation si attention, 
but he knowa it Is not enough. He serves children whose young lives 
have been deeply scsrred by constsnt instsbility and need. 

Not fsr from the effluence of the ares is the community of East 

113 

Palo Alto, with a poverty rate of fifteen percent and high unemployment. 

Richard Laurence and hia wife are among it a residents. Holding s string 

of temporsry Jobs since 1981, usually st miriimum wsge, the couple is 

114 

hoping to move to Idsho where they hope life will be better. 

Only the dsy before, we had met s family from Idaho that had moved 
to the Silicon Valley. It had seemed to them like the plsce to be, s 
want climate, a growing electronics industry, and plenty of Jobs. 

* * * * 
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It aeeM ivportant to ponder the paradox of California, a 
atate of wealth and opportunity tfhere 2.3 nil lion citizena-- one in 
every ten— rely on eMrgency food charitiea each month. Thousands of 
othera are turned away because of inadequate supplies. 

Hie faailiea that need auch help are not aocial outcasts, but 
ordinary people who cook haaburgers in fast-food restaurant a, guard 
warehouaes, deliver auppliea, and perform asaeisbly tasks in the 



burgeoning low^age aervice induatry. Ihey are a reality behind the 

Golden State image, "aome of the pooreat people in the world with aoae 

116 

of tha richeat," notes Fresno United Way head, Anthony Folcarelli. 

Many Califomians like to see their state as s trend-setter within 
the country, s harbinger of the future. But not sll the trends are 
positive. Los Angeles has the country's Isrgest boneless population, 
the largest food Iknk, snd the Isrgest program to keep babies fron 



being bom malnourished. In Ssn Jose the state has some of the noat 
diaparate incomes in the nstion, where impoverished fanilies live but 
a stone's throw from others who have anong the highest incomes anywhere. 
In recent years this latter group has grown richer, as the destitute 
have lost ground in the same period of tine. 

California, the trend-setter, may be a window on a nation that 
has more and more jobs at lower and lower wages. Hie state nay 
represent an emerging society of hard-working have-nots. 
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3. EconoBlc Factors Associated with Hunger 
in Blue~CoII«r Anerics 



In the early days of the Reagan Administration, 0MB Director 
David Stockaan vigorously advanced a "trickle-down" theory of 
econoBlc development. Rapid economic growth for the waelthy, it was 
argued, would eventually trickle-down within sectors of the economy 
to raise the well-being of all Americans. 

Admlniatration officials today point to economic trends as 

proof of their original thesis. Welcoming a recent report that poverty 

declined alightly in 1986, Preaident Reagan connented that economic 

1 

growth is ••building a better life for our nation's famlliea." 

Substantial data indicate a recovery of the U.S. economy after 
the deep receaaiona of the late 1970a and early 1980a. Poverty has 
declined from its 1983 peak, and unemployment has dropped from its 
1982 high of 10. 7X, the worst since the Depression era. Inflation is 
down, and millions of new Joba have been created in rKi-% decade. By 
many Indices the economy is strong. 

Yet within this prosperity are troublesome trends. Real disposable 

Income for American families actually dropped in the aecond quarter 

2 

of 1987, from the same period one year ago. And this past June the 
country's bellweather trade deficit figure hit an all-time high of 
more than $15 billion. 
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But perhaps the most foreboding aspect of the national 
econoay is that incoK inequality is increasing » and goveminental 
policies are leading to no discernible inprovement in this area. 
Census Hureau official Gordon W. Green, Jr. acknowledged recently that 
''there has been an increase in incoae inequality in the United States." 
Green's observation is not without nerit, for income disparity in the 
United States today is at the highest point since the govemnient 



began keeping such records 40 years ago. 

When govennent officials present aggregated data on the economy, 
things look good for e/eryone. But when the numbers are disaggregated 
to look at variationa among income groups, major sectors of the 
economy are falling further behind. 

When, for example, an employer hires two part>time people rather 
than one full-time employee, as a way to avoid paying health insurance 
and other benefits, the government tallies up two jobs where before 
there was only one. But behind this higher job count is a family whose 
income h^ dropped precipitously. The data do not reflect their 
economic circumstances or their suffering. 

It ia in this sense that overall economic indicators frequently 
fail to reveal serious problems, such as growing income disparity in 
the nation. To understand the continued high level of hunger in the 
nation requires greater understanding of economic deprivation with 
which it is usually associated. 

In this chapter we examine seven factors which bear on the 
persistence of hunger in a growing economy. 
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1) Poverty Reiuina High; Poor Grov Poorer 

The U.S. poverty rate today la higher than at any time from 
6 

1969 to 1980. Even though poverty dipred sonevhat In the past 
several yeara, nore people are living In poverty today than when the 
decade began. 

The official poverty rate is 13.6X. This »eans that over the 
course of a year thla proportion of Americans have below poverty 

incones. But an even greater proportion of Aaer leans — 25X of people — 

7 

live in poverty some tine during the year. 

The nuaber of poor in the nation grew from 24.5 million in 1978, 

8 

to 35.3 million in 1983. Today 32.4 million cltlsens reside in poverty. 

Yo£ a nan or woman and two children the official poverty level 
ia $9,069 annually. Thia figure does not depict the severity of poverty, 
for fully 40X of people in poverty have incomes which are leas than 
half the poverty line. 

For white Americana the poverty rate is 11. OX, for blacks it is 

9 

31. IX, and for Hiapanica it ia 27.3X. Familiea headed by women 

10 

comprise more than half of all poor houaeholds in the country. 

Significant numbers of working poor are in poverty. In fact, the number 

of working poor whose earnings are below poverty la 36X higher today 
11 

than it was in 1979, 

Blacks, Hispanics and women suffer disproportionately fron poverty. 
Yet, the increase in poverty among white males accounts for 39X of 
the enormous increase in poverty since 1979. The 9.5 million working- 
age white males in poverty are greater in number than all elderly or 
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12 

black poor. T?ia 13.0 Million poor white woiwn in America 

13 

constitute the eingle Urgeet group of the poor. 

The treaeadoue growth in poverty among white males cannot 

denigrate the disproportionate suffering of olner group a. Uome 

clearly are the Isrgest poor group, snd resesrch shows that when the 

U 

econo^r tunui bad black own are hurt the noat. Rather, the predicament 
of white men reflects fundaaental changea in the national economy. 
During yearf of unequal opportunity for other groups, white men have 
been the ma:)ority labor force in key industries. Thus, the trends 
that now confront thia group may be a bellweather for other groups in 
the labor force. 

White aalea constitute a growing proportion of the poor, and 
liipoverish«>d Americsns ss s group are falling further below the poverty 
line. The "poverty gap** U the total dollar amount by which the 
incomes of sll poor fall below the poverty line. Many analyats consider 
the Census Bureau data on the "poverty gap" to be one of the bett-r 
meaaures of poverty since it reflects distinctions in the degree of 
impoverishmeat. 

It is disconcerting to note that slthough the number and percentage 
of people llvAng in poverty declined slightly in 1986, the "poverty 
Rsp*' sctually Increased. 

The table on the following page depicts the "poverty gap" from 

15 

1970 to 1986. For this latter year the "poverty gap" is $49.2 billion, 
an increase of more than 502 over 1977. This means that the slight 
overs 11 decline in poverty in 1986 was more than outweighed by the 
(*xtent to which those who are poor grew even poorer. 
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••Poverty Gap" 

Aggregate Aaount by Which Poverty Incoaes 
of Poor Boueeholde are Below Poverty Line 

(1970-1986) 




Source: Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 
Washington, D.:., Auguat 17, 1987 
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A popuU- axplcnction for the rise In poverty In the nation, 
M wall aa for the deepening Inpoverlahment of those who are poor, 
la tha change In Aaarlcan faslly atructure. While research shows 
thla change to be a factor. It la not the principal cause of the 
aurge In povarty. Sln^e 1978, the period In which poverty Increased, 



poverty becaM allghtly laas "fe^nlzed" rather than aore so. 
By contrast, aoae 47X of the Increaae In the poverty population 
alnce 1978 occurred In fanllles headed by non-elderly couples or 
■ales. 

The high lavel of poverty In the nation appears to be expi6ir.c:d 
not by fttslly conpoaltlon or demographic changes, but by economic 



factora and public policies. 

2) Inflation Up 32 Z; Minimum Wage Remains Same 

The merits of the minimum wage, though debated by economists, 
has constituted acceptable public policy for several decades. By Its 
standard, the Incomea of millions of iteerlcana have fallen far behind 
Inflation because of failure to Increase the federal minimum wage. 

The minimum wage Is the lowest wage the federal government will 

permit an employer to pay an hourly employee. The current rate Is 

$3.35, laat Increaaed under Prealdent Carter. 

Since the laat minimum wage Increase, consumer prices have risen 
19 

32Z. Thla means that a minimum-wage worker's purchasing power has 
been cut aubatantlally. 
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In 1986, a total of 6.7 million hourly and jalarl^d workers 

earned the minlBuin wa;*e of less. Sone 69X of these workers were 

20 

adults, and 83X of then white. Their gross annual earnings, based 
on a forty hour work-week came to $6968. 

3) Uneir-^oyment Remains Close to 1980 L«vel 

Depending on monthly fluctuations unemi>loynent for the nation 
hovers around 6X. In the context of the peak unemployment of 10. 7X 
in 1983, this is a welcome iiiq>rovement . 

In the context of the nation's acceptable unemployment rate, 
however, the rate of 6X remains relatively high. 

Nhile the rate is at or slightly better than unemployment at 
the beginning of the dertde, the composition of the unemployed has 
shifted in ways that increase poverty and, therefore, hunger. 

The group of the unemployed that has the highest rate of poverty 

is the long-term unemployed, those still looking for work after six 

months or nore of unemployemnt. Theii number is A5X higher as of 1986 

than it was in 1980. Moreover, the average duration of unemployment in 

21 

1986 was fifteen wc^ks, up substantially over 1980. The figures 

for long-tftra unemployment and the duration of it are unusually high 

22 

for this stage of an economic recovery. 

Further, Labor Department data rei^eal that the number of people 

currently looking for full-time work but able to find only part-time 
23 

jobs has grown sharply. While they are counted as employed, many 
are at or near ncv,jrLy level income. 
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4) Shift to Low-Paying Jobs in U.S. Economy 

Accompanying these unemployment trends is a strong downward 
pressure on wages in the economy. Even in 1987, after several years 
of economic^growth. real wages are lower than in any year throughout 
the 1970s. 

According to the chief economist of the Joint Economic Committee 

of Congress.^there has been % total slippage of real wages" in the 

work force. Despite current focus oo welfare recipients, the 

fastest growing segment of the poverl y population during the past 

decade has been the working poor. Ttie number of working-age people 

(ages 22-64), who work but remain in poverty increased by 50% from 

26 

1978 to 1986. iheir number now exceeds 6.8 million people. 

Of the 13 million jobs created during the years of the present 

27 

Administration, most have been in the low-wage stratum. Moreover, 

there were 10.8 million adult workers between 1981 and 1985 who lost 

28 

thier jobs through plant closings and management restructuring. 
Nearly half the lost jobs had been filled by workers employed for 
nore than three years. 

Of the 5.1 million long-term workers who lost their Jobs, 
two-thirds found new Jobs by the beginning of 1986. But is is noteworthy 
that nearly half of them (44X) eameu as than they did in their 
previous job. Many took wage cuts as much as 20X, laegely in new 
service sector Jobs. 

One-third of the new service sector jobs were in retail trade 

31 

wher« the average wags is $4.39 hourly. This wage is not greatly 
unlike that of workers in other sectors of the economy. 
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By noat neaaures wages by 1986 were lower than throughout 

the 19708, in constant or adjuated dollars. The median weekly 

earnings of full-time workers in 1979, for exaaplr., was $369. By 

3? 

1986, thst amount had fallen to $358. 

The downward trend in wages began somewhere around 1979. 

Between 1973- H79, more than 36X of Job openings tilled by white males 

were in the higher income strata (over $28,000 annually). Between 

33 

1979- 1984, th* ;:umber of high-psying Jobs declined by 52. 7X. 

At the same time, there began a marked increase in low-pay Jobs. 

According to the Joint Economic Committee of Congress, 8 million 

34 

of the Jobs created between 1979- 1984 paid less than $7,000 a year. 

At the same time, the number of Jobs paying more than $14,000 annually 
35 

declined by 1.8 million. In the Northeast, store than 90X of all 

36 

new Jobs created during these years were low^age. 

The severity of the nationwide decline in wage income can be 
seen in the fact that half of all Jobs created since 1980 fail to 
keep American families out of poverty. In fact, during the years 
1979- 1983, poverty increased by 9.2 million peopXe. More than half 

of that increase took place among white male-headed households, a 

37 

bellweather aector of the nation's economy. 

The downward trend in wages hit white male-headed households 
severely, a troubling trend for other labor sectors traditionally 
lagging behind this one In wages and opportunities. 

The rather dramatic shift to low*-pay Jobs in the national 
economy, in conjunction with the other factors discussed, served 
to render larger segments of the nation vulnerable to growing economic 
disparities associated with hunger. 
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5) Relative Income Loftsea for All but Wealthy 



Hie nation's groaa national product (GNP) roae 12X in real 

38 

dollars during the first half of this decade. Yet thia increaae 
was not enjoyed by sll aegnents of the population. 

As GNP increased, Aaerics experienced a substantial increase 
in income inequality. The poorest 40X of wage-earners fell further 
behind the wealthy, and even a substsntisl segment of middle- income 
households experienced s relstlve income loss. 

In 1986, the medisn family income for the poorest 40X of the 

39 

populstion fell to s level lower than any year throughout the 1970a. 

niat figure was $13,886 in 1986, lower than the $14- 15,000 levela 

for each year during the past decade. At the same time the typical 

family in the top income brackets hsd more income in 1986 than during 

40 

any year in the 19708 or 1980a. 

Between 1980 and 1985, the income gap between the wealthy and 

all other groups in the economy widened considersbly. This trend wss 

due, in part, to increaaing tax burdens ort the poor even as taxes 

41 

were fslllng for the higher income groups. 

The gap in sfter-tax income between the richest 20X of the 

42 

population and the rest of the nation hit its widest point in 1985. 

At this time, the wealthiest grcup received 42. 3X of all after-tax 

family income in the country. The loweat and middle fiftha of the 

43 

economy were losing in their percentage of national income. 

In short, the shsre of national after-tax household income hss 

44 

dropped for every income cstegory since 1980, except the richest 20X. 
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Wien we exmlne faail s with children, ■ population group 

known to be relying on eaergency feeding progreas nore frequently 

in recent years, the downward apirfi ia of even longer duration. 

Between 1973 and 1984 the pooreat fifth of faailies with children 

experienced a 25. 7X drop in their share of national income (per 

45 

capita, adjusted for family size). The next- to-poor est fifth 

loat 12% during the sane period, snd the niddle income fifth of the 
46 

nation lost ss well. The next to richest fifth gained only slightly, 

47 

but the richest fifth incressed its share of income by 9.7X. 

In sggregste this amounts to s substantial shift in income from 

poorer to richer in the country. If the shares of national income in 

1985 hsd remained the same as in 1980, the income of the wealthiest 

would have been reduced by over $34 billion in 1985. That money would 

48 

have gone to other income groupa. 

Among the pooreat of the poor— households earning less than 

$8,925 annually, there wss s loss of $6 billion that was shifted to 

49 

the wealthy. 

The tsble on the following pap eveals how even s few percentage 
point shifts in the distribution of income among the population can 
have s drsmatic Impsct. The percentsge shifts depicted in this table 
amount to $34.1 billion that was redistributed from poor and middle 
income households the rich. 

The latest Census Buresu data reveal thst this distribution 

50 

pattern worsened further in 1986. Families who were slresdy ^oor fell 
more deeply into poverty. 
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U.S. Household After-Tax Income Distribution 
by Income Fifths 



1980-1985 
(1985 dollars) 



X Point Shifts 
In Shsre of 
Rational Incone 



0.0 

- 0.5 

- 1.0 

- 1.5 

- 2.0 



+ 2.0 +1.7 
+ 1.5 
+ 1.0 
+ 0.5 



-.2 



-.6 



-.6 



I } 

-.3 



Richest Second Middle Fourth Poorest 
20X 20X 20X 20X 20% 



Source: U.S. Department of Connierce, Bureau of 
the Census » "Household After-Tax Income. 
1985" 



The average poor family in 1986 had an income $A,39A below the 
federal poverty level. This was the worst of any year since 1963, 
with the exception of the high-recession years of 1982 and 1983. 
This widening income gap occurred despite a record A1.5X of all po< 
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people (age 15 and up) working In 1986, equal to the highest percent- 

51 

age since 1968. 

ThJit record numbers of poor people were working but receiving 
a smaller proportion of the national income reflects the profound 
shift in incone distribution in the nation. The table below depicts 
this shift. 



Distribution of After-Tax Family 
Income by Income Fifths 



X Income 
Raceived 



45X 
40Z 
35X 
BOX 
25X 
20X 
15X 
lOX 
5X 
OX 



•85 



86 



•80 



Richest 
20X 



'80, 



85, 



96 



*80 , 



85 « 



86 



*80, 



85, 



8b 



'^°:^5'86 



Second Middle Fourth Poorest 

20X 20X 20X 20X 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 

Census, "Household After-Tax Income,*' annual 
reports, 1980, 1985, 1986 
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6) Incone Inequality Ubraens In 1986; 



Greatest In 40 Years 



In 1986, the incoae gap betmen rich and poor faniliea grew 
irorse, reaching its widest point in four decades. This cofsparison 
d«te8^back to 1947, when the Census Bureau began collecting such 
data. 

Th« richest of fanilies received 43. 7X of the national pre-tax 

faiiily incone in 1986, the largeat percentage ever recorded. Hie 

poorest two-fifths of the population (40X of families) received an 

all-tlae low of 15. 4X of faally income. The middle fifth of the 

53 

population alao recorded a record low share of 16. 8X. 

The 1986 increase in income inequality hit particular groups 

hsrdett. Blscks lost relative to whitea, eapecially in the lowest 

income categories. Some 14% of black faniliea had incomca below $5,000 

in 1986, the highest percentsge of blsck families with incomes this low 

54 55 
since 1970. Median black income dropped to 57X of white income. 

Hiapanica, while showing a slight decline in poverty from the 

previous year, hsve improved leas since the recession of the early 



1980s thsn have blacks and whites. 

Tbi income gap by 1986 grew to $40 billion. This means that the 
richest fifth of all families had approximately $40 billion more in 
1986 than it would have had if its share of national income had remained 
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the same as in 1980. 
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This further growth of income inequality in 1986 served to widen 
the nation** "poverty gap.** The increase in this gap took place even 
aa a higher percentage of poor Americana were working than in any year 
aince 1968. 

7) Government Programs Lift Fewer From Poverty 

The foregoing changes in the economy have aerved to place a 
financial aqueeze on a large segment of the population, j squeeze 
often manifest in food purchasing snd sffordable housing. 

In the sres of housing, for example, federal programs set 30% 

of income ss the amoutat a family ahould general Iv apend on rent or 

mortgage payments. Of fam'liea earning under $7,000 last year, 7BX 

of them spent over this proportion of their income on housing. Families 

58 

earning between $7,000- 10,000 apent 59X of their incomes on housing. 

As this shift was occurring during the pavt decade or more* ttie 
nation alao experienced a sizeable reduction in low-rent houaing units « 
(under $250 monthly). In 1974, there was an abundance of 11 million 
auch unita , with aome 9 million Americans in need of housing at that 

monthly rate. By 1983, 12 million citizens needed such units, but the 

59 

number svailsble had fallen to about 9 million. 

The reduction of affordable low-income houaing unita and the 
consequent incresse in the proportion of income poor Americsns have had 
to pay for housing, has placed a financial at rain on millions. This 
strain frequently is manifest in food purchssing as households hsve 
inadequate nutrition due to limited financial reaources. Many have 
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becoM more greatly In need of federal assistance during these hard 
tlMS. Unfortunately such assistance haa been decreasing In effectiveness. 

Govemaent programs designed to assist the poor are having leis 
l«pact today than they did In 1979, the first year for which Census 
data on their anti-poverty i«pact Is available. 

Federal benefit prograua are lifting a snaller proportion of faailles 

with children out of poverty, according to the latest data, than they 
60 ' 
did In 1979. Since that year the nvater of poor faallles with children 

has grown sharply, fro* 4.1 to 5.5 ■llllon, an Increase of 352. One-third 

of this Increase In the nuaber of the poor would have been prevented If 

govenmenk. program were as effective at pushing Incones above oover^v 

61 J 

In 1986 as they were In 1979. 

In 1979, alMSt one of every five families with children who had 
Incomes below poverty was lifted above poverty by federal cash benefits 

programs. By 1986, that proportion had dropped to one of every nine 

62 

families. 

This ccaparlson Includes only cash assistance programs. If non- 
cash programs (food stsmps. Medicare, Medicaid, and subsidized housing) 

are Included as income when poverty la measured, the decline In the 

63 

effectiveness of government programs la even greater. 

In 1979, food stamps, school meals, and housing bene 'Its lifted 

from poverty some 20.62 of families with children who were poor after all 

cash Income alone was counted. In 1986, by contrast, 12.92 of such 

64 

famlllea were lifted from poverty by these programs. 

The lessened effectiveness of federal programs results In significant 
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part froB high loflatlon during the early part of the decade, and large 
re duct ion a in food and other federal prograos for the poor during 1981 
and 1982 federal budget cuta. 

If theae federal programa had the aane anti-povert^^ iiipact in 1986 

aa they did in 1979, nearly half a million fev#er faniliea with children 

65 

would have fallen below poverty thia paat year. 

Nu^er of Poor Families Uho Would Mot Be 
Poor if Caah Programa We/e Aa Effective Aa In 1979 



600 

Thousanda 
of Families 500 



458,000 



479,000 



400 - 



300 
2U0 
100 



183,000 



1980 



1985 



1986 



Source: Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 
Washington, D.C.; U.S. Cenaus Bureau 
data and technical papera, 1986 
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* * 

The factors described in this chapter have converged to produce 
an unacceptably high level of destitution in the midst of national 
econoaic growth. Entire sectors of the economy have been altered so 
greatly th^t iL is possible to experience sustained economic growth 
even while nuch of the population falla further and further behiuH 
those who are gaining the most. This is particularly true for a major 
segment of blue collar Americana whoae productivity has been the very 
bedrock of national proaperity. 

Traditionally there has been a atrong association between 
unemployment and poverty, but the downgrading of wager In the economy 
seems to have altered this relationship. Poverty rates have not followed 
unemployment ratea back down to their pre-recession levels. Even as 
unemployment haa dropped » so many more Americans are working at poverty 
level wages that higher rates of employment have not led to substan- 
tially reduced poverty. 

The unemployment rate of 7.1Z in 1986 was virtually the same aa 

66 

the 7.0Z rate for 1977, toward the end of the pret^ious major recession. 

Yet some 7.6 million more Americans live in poverty now than in 1977, 

67 

a figure far ahead of simple pronortionate growth in the population. 

The table on the next page provides data on poverty rates for 
varioua aectora of the economy for these comparative years. It is notable 
that while black poverty for 1977 and 1986 ^^Toained virtually the same 
under the same rates of unemployment, the overall poverty rate waa two 
full percentage points higher in 1986. While some of this is due to 
higher Hispanic poverty, moat of the elevation in 1986 poverty is due to 
higher poverty among whites (up 2.1 percentage pointa over 1977). 
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Unenploynent and Poverty RAtes 
1977 vs. 1986 



1977 1986 
Unnploynent rate 7. IX 7. OX 

Poverty rate 11. 6X 13.6X 

White 8.9X 11. OX 

Black 31. 3X 31. IX 

Hispanic 22. AX 27. 3X 



Number of peraona 

in poverty 24,720,000 32,370,000 



Niunber uf children 

in poverty 10,288,000 12,876,000 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Cenaua data; 

Center on Budget and Policy Prioritiea, 
Washington, D.C., 1987 



Ab the unemploynent rate declined in recent years, the rate of 

poverty has not followed that rate of decline to the extent that it 

did in previous years. This has occurred even as a higher proportion 

of poor adulta (age 15 and up) are employed today— aoott A1.5X— 

68 

than at a-^r time in the past twenty years. Some 2.3 million more 

69 

poor are working today than a decade ^go. 
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Thl« higher proportion of working people remaining in poverty 
doem not reflect more youthful employees entering the laboi market, 
but heads of household whose weak earning power affects other faally 
■embers. 

It is to be noted that while millions of households have annual 
incomes below the poverty level, millions more Americans live on 
the margin of poverty. While some 13. 6X of the population lives In 
poverty throughout the year, about 25X of Americans live in poverty 



sometime during the year. 

Such a higV prcpoiclon nl the nation living near or below the 
poverty level during the fifth year of economic growth reflects an 
unbalanced recovery and the weakening of federal programs to assist 
the poor. So skewed is the distribution of income in the nation today 
that the rich-poor income gap is at an all-time high (since 1947 
when such comparisons began). The diminishing effectiveness of federal 
programs, along with historically high unemployment and sharp wage 
reductions in the country, are associated with the paradox of hunger 
at a time of economic growth. 
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4. Is Hunger Here to Stay? 



Research: 1982 - 1987 



In 1986, the governor of Oregon Joined with the state university 
to conduct an assessmenf of the increasing need for emergency food 
which manifest itself deaoite a decline in state unemployment. To 
their astonishment they discovered that hunger is far more widespread 
than they had anticipated. In a one-year period, more than 15X of all 



atate residents hsd been forced to request food for their fanixies. 

In Dallas, Texas, an academic study commissioned by church groups 
found that deapite increased prosperity for some, emergepcy food 
requests have increased. More than 80X of them have come from families 



with at least one wage-earner. 

These studies are but two in a growing body of evidence which 
suggests that hunger in Amei-ica is wiu'^spread and seemingly intractable. 
This latter quality is reflected in its existence despite national 
economic 4trowth. It is one thing for 15% of a state population to be 
hungry; it is another for this to happen during economic "recovery." 

Alongside the rosy picture painted by some stands the evidence 
that domestic hunger has not gone away. It has hardly even been 
affected by recent economic growth. So overwhelming is tlie evidence 
that this is the case that no reasonable person can examine the farts 
without some alarm. Hunger in the nation is an epidemic, and it is not 
going away on its own. 
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In our 198^ book, HUNGER IN AME,tICA: THE GROWING EPIDEMIC 
(Wesleyan University Press), we described fifteen national and 
reglon.I .tudles of Lunger that were completed In a twn-year period. 
Beginning In Iste 1982, and extending through 1984, these studies were 
carried out by a variety of governiDent agenclea, universities, and 
policy and religious organizations. 

The remarkable thing about thla body of evidence was Its 
consistency. Literally every one concluded that hunger Is a widespread 
and growing problem In the nation. 

Now. two years later, we are faced with the evidence of still 
other studies, a body of data which outweighs that previously mentioned. 
Between 1985 and 1987, seventeen studies documented the persistence, 
and ever the Increase, of domestic hunger. Combined with those completed 
earlier, we nov ..e 32 studies which are compelUnt? In their 
sponsornhlp diversity and their outcome similarity. Seldom have so many 
sources so rr^peatedly documented a problem fac.ng the nation. 

On the following pages we enumerate tbu sources, titles, and 
dates of these 32 studies of domestic hunger. 

Following this enumeration, we present 43 additional studies on 
the same subject, work that applies to the state and local levels. 
It Is to be noted that thla list Is not exhauatlve. It represents work 
available to us at the time of publication of this document. 

In most Instances copies of the studies may be obtained through 
the sponsoring government agency or organization In the state and 
city mentioned. 
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National/Regional Domestic Hunger Studies 



(1982-1987) 



Study/ Survey 



1. United States Conference of Mayors 

2. United Church of Christ 

3. U.S. Department of Agriculture, "Case 
Studies of Emergency Food Program^" 

4. Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 
"Soup Lines and Food t^skets" 

5. United States Conference of Mayors, 
"Hunger in American Cities" 

6. Salvation Army of America, report 

7. General Accounting Office, "Public and 
Private Efforts to Feed America's Poor" 

8. National Council of Churches, Domestic 
Work Group on Hunger and Poverty 

9. Bread for the World, "Hunger Watch" 

10. United States Conference of Mayors, 
"Responses to Urban Hunger" 

11. FooJ Research and Action Center, 
"Still Hungry" 

12. Harvard School of Public Healrh, 
"American Hunger Crisis" 

13. Save the Children/American Can Company, 
"Hard Choices" 

14. United States Conference of Mayors, "The 
Urban Poor and Economic Recovery" 

15. Food Research and Action Center, 
"Bitter Harvest" 



Date 

10/82 
1/83 

5/83 

5/83 

6/83 
6/83 

6/83 

8/83 
9/83 

10/83 

11/83 

2/84 

9/84 
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16. Harvard School of Public Health, 

"Hunger In America: The Growing Epidemic" 



2/85 



17. Southern Regional Council, "Public 
Assistance and Poverty" 



3/85 



18. United Stctes Conference of Mayors, 

"The Statu', of Hunger In American Cities' 



4/85 



19. Bread for the World, "Unfed America '85" 



10/85 



20. Food Research and Action Center, 

"Bitter Harvest, II" 12/85 

21. United States Conference of Mayors, "Growth of 
Hunger, Homelessness and Poverty In Cities" :/86 

22. Public Voice, "Rising Poverty and Declining 

Health: Nutritional Status of the Rural Poor" 2/86 

23. Harvard School of Public Health, "Increasing 

Hunger, Declining Help In the Food Stamp Program" 5/86 

24. General Accounting Office, "Focd Stamp Program: 
Restoration of Improperly Denied Benefits" 10/86 

25. House Select Conmlttee on Hunger 12/86 

26. United States Conference of Mayors, "Continued 

Growth of Hunger, Homeleasness and Poverty" 12/86 

27. Salvation Army of America, food data update 1/87 

28. House Select Conm-'ttee on Hunger, **Hunger Among 

the Homeless: Survey of Shelters and Food Stamps" 3/87 

29. Food Research and Action Center, *'MiIes to Go: 
Barriers to Federal Food Programs" 6/87 

30. National Student Campaign Against Hunger, 

"Portrait of America's Hungry" 7/87 

31. Public Voice, "Profiles of Rural Poverty, 

Barriers to the Food Stamp Program** 7/87 

32. Harvard School of Public Health, *'Hunger Reaches 
Blue CoIIcr America t An Unbalanced Recovery 



In a Service Economy*' 



10/87 
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State/Local Domestic Hunger Studies 



(1981-1987) 



Study /Survey 



1. FLORIDA- Florida Impact, '"Hunger In 
the Comunlty" 

2. OKLAHOMA- Oklahoma Council of Churches, 
**Hunger and Malnutrition In Oklahoma" 

3. NEW JERSEY* Rutgers University School 
of Social Work 

4. MICHIGAN- Michigan Nutrition Commission, 
"Impact of Unemployment on Health** 

5. CALIFORNIA- Inter faith Hunger Coalition 
of Southern California 

6. NEW YORK- New York State Hunger Watch 

7. COLORADO- Boulder Conaunlty Action, 
**Food Needs In Boulder County** 

8. ARIZONA- Arizona Hunger Action Center, 
*'Tucson Hunger Survey" 

9. TEXAS- Senate Interim Conmlttee on Hunger 

10. DELAWARE- Delaware Food Conservers, 
**Del«vare Hunger Watch** 

11. RHODE ISLAND- Community Food Bank, 
**Hunger In Rhode Island" 

12. ILTINOIS- Legislative Advisory Conlttee 
ra Public Aid 

1?. KENTUCKY- Kentucky Hunger Task Force 

14. LOUISIANA- Nutrition Task Force, 
**Hunger In New Orleans** 

15. OHIO- Ohio Hunger Task Force 

16. MARYLAND- Governor's Task Force on Food 
i.nd Nutrition 



9/81 

12/82 

1982 

1/83 

4/83 
10/83 

12/83 

12/83 
1984 

3/84 

5/84 

5/84 
7/84 

8/84 
9/84 

11/84 
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17. 



VIRGINIA- Virginia Forum on Hunger 



U/84 



18. 



WISCONSIH> Wisconsin Nutrition Project 



12/84 



19. CALIFORNIA- N. California Anti-Hunger Coalltlcn 

"Emergency Food Assistance In Three Counties" 12/85 



21. OKLAHOMA- Oklahoffls IMPACT, "Poverty anl 

Health In Oklahoma: A Closer Look** 1/35 

22. FLORIDA- Dade Courty Comnninlty Action, 

"Hunger In Dade County, Florida" 2/85 

23. NEW YORK- Department of Public Health, 

"Emergency Food Relief In New York" 4/85 

24. ARKANSAS- Arkansas Hunger Project, 

"Food Stamp Program Participation*' 5/85 

25. TEXAS- Dallas Alliance, "The Bitter Harvest" 11/85 

26. MINNESOTA- Food Education and Heaource Center 
"Homegrown Hunger" 12/85 

27. CALIFORNIA-Mayor's Task Force, San Franclaco 
"Feeding the Hungry In the City of St. Francla" 1986 

28. NEW JERSEY- New Jeraey CoMdsalon on Hunger, 
"Hunger Report and Recoaiendatlons*' 1986 

29. MISSOURI- Missouri Association for Social 
Welfare, "Hunger In Mlaaourl" 3/86 

30. UTAH- University of Utah School of Social 

Work, "We are the Wbrld Too" A/86 

31. FLORIDA- Florida Task Force on Hunger, "Hunger 

In Florida: Report f the Legislature" 4/86 

32. NEW YORK- E. Harlem Interfalth Welfare 
Committee, *'Tyninny of Indifference" 5/86 

33. PENNSYLVANIA- United Way of AileghenyCounty 
"Hunger In Allegheny County" 5/86 

34. UTAH- Ut-ahans Against Hunger, "Study of 
Low-Inc(ime Households" 5/86 

35. VERMONT- Governor's Taak Force on Hunger, 

**Hunger In Vermont*' 6/86 



20. 



MASSACHUSETTS- Project Bread Hunger Hotline 



1/85 
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36. OHIO- Ohio Hunger Task Force, ''Hunger 

Clients in Greater Cleveland" 6/86 

37. FLORIDA' AlschUa County Interagency 

Council, "Hunger in Alachua County" 8/86 

38. OREGON- Oregon Food Share, "Profiles 

of the Hungry" 9/86 

39. MARYLAND- Hontgoi^ery County, report to 

U.S. Houae Select Coaaittee cn Hunger 11/ 86 

AO. MASSACHUSBTTS- Project Bread/ Food Banks, 

"Left Out of the Cowmvealth" 12/86 

61. NEH YORK- Dutcheas County CoMnmlty 

Action, "Unfinished Business" 3/87 

A2. NEW YORK- E. Rarle« Interfaith Welfare 

Coflnittee, "Tyranny of difference, II" 7/87 

A3. CONNECTICUT- Conn. cticut Associstion for 

Huaan Servicea, "Childhood Hunger ProJf»ct" 9/87 



Frequently national leaders fsce the need to aake important 
policy deciaiona with an Inadequate data baae. On other occaaioas 
crises srise which demand aone reaponae even though a cure is not 
svsilsble. Neither of these circuastsnces is true In the caae of 
domeatic hunger. 

Hie evidence of seventy-five studies over four yesrs yields 
s good understsnding of the seriousness of hunger snd its csuses. 
With the federsl nutrition prograaa which proved aucoeaaful in the 
19608 and 19708, we have available a cure for hunger. 

What America haa yet to develop ia the political will to 
eradicate hunger. 



* 



* 
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5. SeconBMidationa 



Wlut !• Africa to do about doMstic hunger? 

Me are a country that prldea Itself on fixing probleiw once 
i« understand their causes and remedies. DoMstlc hunger falls Into 
this csregory. 

Hunger stCM froa Increaaed poverty and economic disparities 
In the nstlon, snd the f si lure of an soproprlate goven»ental 
response to thea. This knowledge gsve us the sblllty to substsntlslly 
reduce hunger In our Isnd In the 1970s, joining sll other western 
deaocr sdes which now guarsntee that lack of food la a problea of 
the past. 

But we have let hunger retvrn and apread for the better part 
of this decsde. We risk the possibility that hurger Is h«te to 8£ay» 
a probles Institutionalized through public neglect. 

We alao have the opportunity to end hunger In J^rioa. 

Solutlona advanced by aany pollticax ^.^o^ra have boen vtopic. 
They have auggeated that private charity U the way a nation should 
provide for Ita hungry. Or they nave auggested econoMic 5row.h as a 
psnace#. Each haa failed aa a reaedy. 

Soup kitchens snd food pantrlea, (jeaplte thelL coMKndable efforts, 
fsce an ever-growing tide of hungry people. Over aeveral yean they 
have doubled and tripled their auppllea. The Increaae In dlatilbutlof. 
wng Texaii food banks, for exaaple, rose froa 8 allllon pounds vf 
food esch yesr to 50 million oounds. The national Second Harvest 
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food bank network food poundage distribution grew by more than 

2 

lOOOZ In five years, but many aeaber agencies still run short. 

In addition to llaits of quantity, food banks depend on Industry 

3 

left-overs, aany of which are nutritionally Inadequate. 

It la prlvste charltlca tbeaselves which are keenly aware of the 
llalta of their role. Deaplte what they collect, there la a real 
llalt to their cf fectlveneaa. And despite nearly a decade of growth 
there are not enough emergency feeding prograsM to feed those In 
need. 

Prlvste charity Is not s solution to doaestlc hunger, end 
hand-out a do not repreaent good nutrition policy for a aodem nation. 

EconoBlc growth has been touted aa a solution to hunger, but 
after five years of growth hunger reaalna at high levels. Unbalanced 
growth. In which major aectora of the population fall further behind, 
producea unbalanced ref jlta. Hunger remaina aa millions of citizens 
fall further behind. 

Hie inequitable and unbalanced growth of the paat five years 
haa proven a failure In addreaalng domestic hunger. 

Hunger can be ended only through a cosblnatlon of adequate- 
paying joba and federal nutrition and aupport programs. This Is the 
resllty snd Chls Is the challenge before the nation. Accordingly, 
we recoMend the following actions by the Congresa of the United 
Statea* 
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Strengthen Successful Federal Mutrltlon Prograw 



1. FOOD STAMP PBOGKAM 



Coagresalonal set Ion Is urgently needed to curb USDA 
edidnlstratlTe abuses of this moBt basic food progran. GAO 
and other analyats have Identified patterns of adi^nlatratlve 
abuaca which clrcumnt the Intent of Congresa to feed the 
hungry, by keeping eligible people off the rolea.4 only 
Congreaa can Inaurc an er** ro theaa haraful practices* 

- Treataent of Incoae and Deduct lona 

* Cllenta seeking gainful e^ploywnt ahouU b«. rewarded 
rather than penalized, by being able to keep acre of 
their earned IncoM while trying to get back on their 
feet flnancUlly* Only 20Z of earned IncoM la excluded 
for the purposes of food staap baneflC calculations; 
this flgurs should bs ralsad substantially to encourage 
faaillea rather than panalixlng thea for working, 

* Discontinue ths policy of attributing total houaehold 
IncoM to all ae^ra, auch aa unreUCed Indlvlduala, 
where the IncoM la not aharad by all. Exlating policy 
la Illogical and hurta faaillaa who te^Mrarlly have to 

double up** due to econoaic clrcuastancaa* 

* Ralae the aonthly food ataap alnlsa benefit froa $10 
(an aw>unt now received by aany older itesricana) to 
$40 to aake aaalatance Mire beneficial* 

" Treataent of Client Assets 

* Raise liquid aaaeta liaita for Incoae-allglbla houaeholda 
to $9,000, and the exeaptlon for an autoaoblle to $6,500* 
The goal ahould be to proaoCa Indapendanca for Aaerlcan 
ttmiliKBt ^ It la counterproductive Co require that they 
sell or uaa up aoat aaaeta (cars, houaefcald Iteaa) aa a 
condition of help when they are in acoaoalc dlatreaa* 

* Keaaaaaa aasets llaits for elderly houaeholde In psrtlcular* 
Poaaaaalona acquired over a llfetlae ehould not be a 
reaaon for fixed-lncoae. needy elderly not to receive 

food ataapa« 
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* BllaliMte thm policy whlcb holds that a Joint bcnk 
•ccoiait as«d hy only one person is sctually svsilsble 

to tvor IIS prsssntt recognitss (through 8elf-de':lsrstion) 

that sdult childrsa asy hsvt their nsass oa the accounts 

of elderly psrentSp but not actually uae the accounta. 

Adult children othenrise eligible for food etaape 

should not have this treated as their aoney when applying* 

rbod ataap policy abould correapond vitb IRS policy 

on thia Batter* 

* Teke special etepe to reacvire assete harriare uhicb now 
prevent needy ilaarican fern fasilies fxjB getting food 
etaap help* Feraere ebould not have to sell their 
■echinery, equiparat end relsted iteas while in 
teaporsry need, as this askes it less likely that they 
will agsin be econoalcally independent* 

- Etaovel of Other Federal Berriere to Ferticipation 

* laasdiately tetainete ell federel aonthly reporting 
requireasnte* and require etates to diacontlnue veetigea 
of thia systea* MRU has proven not to reduce prograa 
coate and adainiatretive errors, bnt continues to 
terainata froa the prograa aiUions of needy and eligible 
cicitens* Rstum to no re efficient convcctionsl foras 

of progrsa sdainistrstion* 

* >.^rovide for greater phyeieal ecce^e to food etaap officea* 
Require evening and weefc*end houre to better eerve the 
working poor* Bsteblieb etandards to insure that 
applicanta ere not prevented froa receiving aaaietance 
because of the great phyeieal dlstsncss froa soaa 

food stsap offices* 

* Require and enforce by^aail application options in all 
atetes, snd by««ail benc/it sptions for cllente in rurel 
ereas snd slsewhere where security is net s vsrious problea* 

* lUecontinue t*je present federal "error rete** sanction 
systea, snd return to e aore colleglal rather than 
adverssrisl fsderel«*ststs relationship* Ef forte ehould 
continue to aake the food etaap prograa aa efficient aa 
fees' bis, but this should not be et the expense of 
eerving needy diente* Moreover, the food etaap progrea 
friiould not be singled out for e greater etendard of 
accurecy (95t) than aost othsr federsl progrsas (such aa 
Defenss Depertaent procureaente end weepons systeas)* 
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* Enforce federal policy aeklng honeleee ellglblea able to 
get food ataapa. Lack of an addresa and foraal 
identification a till reault In awny needy Individuals 
not being aerved. 

- Eligibility Determination: Self-Declarations 

* Phase in s self-declsrstlon eligibility process, 
slailsr to the coapletion of federsl tsx returns. 
Progrsa end flscsl integrity can be aaintained through 
an audit proceaa aiallar to that used by IRS, while 
reducing the intrusive end onerous sppllcatlon process 
chars cterited by the present system. 

* Require the use of un^fom spplicstion procedures snd 
forms by the ststes* in order to promote consistency 
and clsrity. Food stsmps is s national program snd it 
ought to be run like one. 

- Credit Cards or Cash: Elimlnste the Stigma 

* Discontinue the use of coupons in the food stamp 
program* thereby eliminating issusnce offices and the 
authorisstion and monitoring of grocery stores, slong 

the lines described by GAO (April 17, 1985). Discontinuing 
use of coupons may do more to eliminate stlgms than 
sny other single fsctor. 

* Implement a national credit csrd system in areas with 
sdequate electronic grocery processing. Stste credit 
csrd demons trstion progrsms (where sll customers can 
use credit csrds) show they can work efficiently while 
eliminating the stigma associated with stamps. 

* Explore s total cssh-out of the program. On a 
demonstrstion bssis permit sll elderly recipients and 
recipients in sress without sufficient electronic mesns 
to operste s credit csrd system to rsceive cssh 
instesd of coupons. 



2. VIC PROGRAM (Women, Infsnts and Children supplementsl feeding) 

A strong body of evidence produced by university studies snd 
government sgencies dcmonstrstss the unususl effectiveness of the 
VIC program in both heslth snd economic terms. ^ Poor prcgnsnt 
women who receive VIC supplements give birth to healthier bsbies, 
and their good heslth ssves three dollsrs in nstional medics 1 costs 
for every dolls r Invested in the program. Every yesr since 1982, 
the Administrstion has tried to cut the VIC program; neve.-theless 
strong Congress ions 1 support hss protected it, with even some 
expansion. It is time now to let this program's successes rssch 
its tsrget populstion. 





* steadily expand WIC funding to reach lOOX of WiC-ellglble 

Bothers and Infants. Currently only 3,3 million of the 

7.5 ■llllon at-risk ellglbles In the fifty states and 
D.C. are served. 



3. SCHOOL HEALS (breakfast and lunch) 

School administrator a, teachera and counselors have long reported 
s noticeable improvemuit when poor children receive free and 
r*duced-cost achool wsls. Yet, the Adnlnlstrstlon and Congress 
significantly weakened these programs In recent yesrs, forcing 
seversl thoussnd schools to discontinue the programs, and thousan<b 
of othera to cut back aervlcea. One million children lost eligibility 
altogether, and many more had to psy sddltlonal costs. 

* The school breakfsst program ahould be expanded to 
operate In all achools vhere the lunch program operates. 

* Congress should Increase the reimbursement for the 
program to enable more at-rlak children to participate 
In the lunch and breakfaat programs. 

4. ELDERLY FEEDING PROGRAMS 

* The benefits of iMals-on-wheels and congregate feeding 
programs oust be expended so ss to serve all needy 
elderly to protect their nutritional needs. 



Ensble Amerlcsn Families to Purchase Adequate Diets 



1 . MINIMUM WAGE LEVEL 

Hie U.S. minimum wsge of $3.35 per hour has not changed since 
January, 19B1, vhlle Inflation haa Ittcreaaed by 32X. Consequently 
millions of workers try to support their famlllea working full-time 
or even more, only to take home below-poverty wagea. 

* The federsl minimum wsge should be Increased by 
Congress, snd tied to the cost-of-living index so 
that families with full-time working heads-of -household 
are kept out of poverty. 
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2« DUEMPIiOTNENT BENEFITS 

Because of changes In the U.S. econovjr, vLlllona of workera 
becoM dlaplaced in ahlfta fros aanufacturing to aervlce aarketa. 
Kany haada of household run out of federal uneaployaent beneflta 
before flndj"*^ new joba, and need to be protected to Inaure 
adequate Incoaa for their faaillea during thle t renal tlon. In 1986, 
un^aployaent beneflte fell to an all-tlae low, with only 33Z of 
the unemployed receiving aaaletance* 



3. AFDC (Aid to Paaillae with Dependent Children) 

Federal laglalatlon ahould be enacted to require all atatee 
to Join the federal governMnt to Inaure that no children live 
below the federal poverty level while teaporarlly in need of 
public aaalatanca, 

Federel leglelatlon ahould be enacted to require all atatea to 
provide AFDC to faaillae if the uneaployed father la in the hoae. 
nearly half the etataa fall to exerciaa thla coverage option, 
thereby penalising faaillea for ataylng together and forcing thea 
to break apart to becoae allglbla for help during tlaca of 
econoaic criela. Increased AFDC coverara 1^ an iaportant way to 
protect the nutritional well-being of poor children and their 
faalliea. 



* Congreae ehould take etepe to aaalet long- 1 era 
uneaployed workera and their faalliea to protect 
their econoaic and nutritional well-being during 
econoaic transitions. 
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State Planners, Consultants and Sites Visited 

In Harch, April and Nay of 1987 Task Force members conducted field 
interviews and visits in eight statea across the nation. We extend our 
thanks to all the dedicated individ«.zls and organizations who helped us 
plan and carry out our work. 

Tfexar 

Houston Interfaith Hunger Coalition, Pamela Duff 

Star of Hope Mission, Houston 
Hoi*ston Labor Pool 
Salvation Axmy Family Shelter 
Fairha\en United Methodist Pantry 
Acres Homea 

.4orth Main Food Stamp Office 
Jeff Davis Hospital 
Jusn Marcos Presbyterian Church 
Ripley Huuse 

Houston Metropolitan Ministries 
Sunnyside Clinic, Pasadena 
Pasadena Neighborhood Centers 
AFL-CIO Worker Assistance Program 
First Christian Church 



Louisiana 

Bread foi^ the World, Sister Jane Remson 

Second Harvesters of Greater New Orleans, Peggy Stuart 

Orleans Parish Office of Family Security, Antoinette Cotter 

Brantley Baptist Shelter, New Orleans 
Orleans Parish Office of raOiily Security 
Cliaritv Hospital 
Desire Housing 

St. Phillips Social Services Center and Early Childhood Program 
Fisher Elementary School 

Fisher Multi-Purpose Center and Well-Baby Clinic 
Algiers Housing 

Shady Oaks Senior Citizen Program, Houma 

Christian Services Center 

Second Harvesters Warehouse, Jefferson 

Minnesota 

Minnesota Food Education and Resource Center, Bradley Abe low 
Countryaide Council, Lois Schmidt 
Duluth Food and Nutrition Council, Jodi Dansingberg 
Ai'rowhea.] Food Bank, Karen Skorich 

Countryside Council, Marshall 
Western Community Action 
Marshall Food Shelf 
First Lutheran Church 
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Minneaof . cont» 

Lincoln Park Elementary School, Duluth 
Dmlano renter 

aiergercy Food Shelf, Our Savior's Lutheran Church 
tnlon Coaoel Hlaaion 
Duluth Frae Clinic 
Arroirhead Food Bank^ Hibbing 
Sanior Nutrition Program 

Loavea and Fiahes Soup Kitchen, Bethlehev lutherar. Church, Minneapolis 



Food Bank of Central Iowa, Karen Ford 
Farm Unity Coalition, Dan Levitas 
Cedar Valley Fol 1 Bank, Ruth Toney 

United Automobile Workera Union Local 838, Waterloo 
Visiting Nuraea Aasocia^lon 
Central Iowa Food Bank, Oaa Moines 
Bidwell^Rlveraide CocBDunity Servicea Center 
League of Rural Voters, Greenfield 



Pennsylvania 

United Way of Allegheny County, Fred Just 

Hunger Services Network, Patricia 0*Malley and Denise Trigalet 

Just Harvest, Joni Rsbinovitr 

WIC Nutritional Services, Dorothy Kolodner 

Jubilee Kitchen, Sister Legoury Rosner 

Westinghouse Valley Hunan Services Network, Mary Newhans and Tracy Sauska 

Barret*- Elementary School, Homestead 

Just Harvest 

Rainbow Pantry 

Intersection, Mr iCeesport 

Hon Valley Unemployed Committee 

Prospect Terrace Housing, East Pittsburgh 

Maple View Terrace Housing, Braddock 

Westinghouse Valley Human Se^-vices Network, Turtle Creek 
Salvation Army Family Shelter, Pittsburgh 
Allegheny County WIC Headquarters and clinic 
Jubilee Kitchen 



Ohio Hunger Task Forcr, Laura Moskow and David Maywhoor 

Food Assistance Warehouse. Cathy Lind 

United Methodist Coanuiiity Center, Millicent Counts 

Youngstown Area C.A.C. , iTwendolyn Reed 

Welfare Rights Organization, Geneva Reid 

SHARE Food Bank, Linda ^<hodes 

C.A.C. of Belmont' County, Gary Obloy 

Tri-City C.A.A. , Bruce Klnsel 

C.A.A. of Columbiana County, Carol Bretz and Joyce Bohar 
C.A.A. of Jefferson County, <lobert Cutri 



Iowa 



Ohio 
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Ohio, cont. 

Jefferson County Conmunity Action, SteubenvlIIe 
Urban Hiaslon Ministries 

Cofomunjty Action of Belmont County (Headstart, UIC, Food Stamp Program), Bellaire 

CoHDunLty Health Clinic 

Dialo<;ated Coal Miners Training Program 

City Hospital Clinic, East Liverpool 

Cerafflic City Senior Center 

SHARE Foodbank, Lisbon 

Joint Vocational School 

United Methodist Coaaunity Center and Pre^School Program, Youngs* own 

Youngstown Area Cotmnunity Action CouncH and Eastside Medical Center 

Steel Valley Unemployed Council, Sti'uthers 

Highland Center 

United Methodist Church Pantry 

Fairview Gardens Housing and "Senior Nutrition Progran, Warren 
J^rrison Elementary School, Youngntovn 



Weat Virginia 

West Virginia Youth Coalition, Florette Angel 
West Virginia Health Right, Patricia White and Barbara Kloster 
Highlander Education Project, Sister Ruth Ann Geraets 
EFNEP, Judith Bragg 

Soutnem West Virginia Resional Primary Care Centers, Chris Gordon 

Community Council, Susan Sergi and Larry Bailey 

wast Virginia Department of Education, Faith Gravenmier 

Highland Education Project, Keyatone 
Keystone-Eckman Headataxt Program 
Council of Southern Mountains Pantry» Welch 
War Medical Clinic 
Tug River Clinic, Gary 

Sojourners Shelter for Itomeless Women and Children, Charleston 
Glepwood Elementary School 
Christ Church United Methodist 
Covenant House 
Health Right Clinic 

Cityvide Improvement Council, Headwtart 
Manna Meal 

Apalred, Welch and Charleston 

United Food Operation, Heart and Hand Pantry 

Martin Luther King Center 



California 

Ecumenical Hunger Program » Nevida Butler and Ann 0*Leary 

Food Bank, Inc., Mary Ellen Heising 

Emergency Housing Consortium, Barney del Buono 

Southern California Interfaith Hunger Coalition, Ken Brown and Carolyn Olney 
Los Angelos Regional Food Bank, Doris Black 

Los Angelos legal Aid l.<ndation. Josh Bernstein and Kathy Grannis 
The Seedling, Sister Rita kusso 
Food and Nutrition^ Inc.^ Sam Carp 
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California, cont. 

Loa Angelos Regional Food Bank 
Seedling Qnergency Food Program 

Fallure-to-Thrive Clinic, UCLA Harbor General Hospital 

Caring Hands Frogran 

lagal Aid Foundation of Los Angelos 

Valle> 'nterfaith Shelter 

UIC Clxnic, Southern Health Center 

Venic Family Clinic 

St. Joaeph Center 

Santa Clara County Food Sank, San Jose 
Injured Workers' Project 

Emergency Housing Consortium, Family Living Center, Santa Clara 
Ecumenical Housing Project, East Palo Alto 



Finally, we thank everyone who attended and provided testimony at connunicy 
meetings and hearings. And we are particularly grateful to all the families 
and individuals who generously welcomed Task Force members into their homes 
and lives. 
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Senator Habkin. I would now like to call the next panel. I'm 
going to miss some names here. Ruby Jungjohan. I sure hope that's 
right, from North English, Iowa. Joanne Lane, Director, Child C3are 
Coordination/Referral Services Program, with Exceptional Persons, 
Inc. of Waterloo, and Reverend Michael Smith of Lorimor, Iowa If 
you could all come up here. 

I mi^t also say that in introducing evei^t>ody, I forgot to intro- 
duce the person ^o is sitting next to me. This is Bob Andros, who 
IS delegated to my staff from the General Accounting Office. I have 
mm on my staff to work with the Senate Agriculture Committee on 
this issue. He has been doing some investigatory work for me 
through the auspices of the GAO on this issue. 

Thank you all again for coming, some of you fit)m some distance. 
Again if you have a written statement or anything Kke that it will 
be included in the record. I would ask vou to keep it to 5 or 7 min- 
utw. I would like to have more of a free-flowing <iiscusuion and I 
will put your prepared statements in the record in their entirety. If 
you have a written statement and you have a copy of it handy, I 
S?? ^ ^ i*- Do you have a copy by any chance. 
Ruby? Well, Ruby, I'U call on you first. Again thank you very 
much for appearing before the subcommittee. I do have a copy of 
your prepared statement, so please proceed. 

STATEMENT OP RUBY JUNGJOHAN, ALTERNATE, NUTRITION 
PROJECT COUNCIL, NORTH ENGLISH, lA 
, Ms^UNGjOHAN. Today I wish to speak to you about the Nutri- 
-jon Ij«ram for the Elderly the Congregate Meal and Home De- 
livered Meal programs provided through the Heritage Area Agency 
on A«^ in area X. 

I will express my opinion of how I feel these programs are han- 
dled and my own personal feeling of what my pmticipation has 
meant to me and how it has affected my life and that of my late 
husband. 

First, I cannot say enough for the efficient way the nutrition pro- 
gram IS supervised in our area, and the progress I have observed in 
the 8 years which I have participated. 

The Nutrition Prqsram for the Elderly was established under the 
PI^^'ti^ST^^^ ^ ^^2, when it was signed into law with 
title vn. The nutrition program is now title m-^ under amend- 
mento of the Older Americans Act to consolidate the social service, 
nutntion, and multipuroose senior center programs. Area X en- 
tered the program in 1973. Area X covers seven counties and is 
serving 563,376 meals in fiscal year 1988 at 39 sites— 7 sites serve 7 
days. 

The purpose of the nutrition program is to meet the nutritional 
needs and the social needs of the elderly. The meals provide one- 
third of the daily nutrition requirement^. 

The Nutrition Project CouncU of the Heritage Area Agency on 
A^ng meets regularly throughout the year. Two representetives 
from each mealsite in our seven counties attend these meetings 
along with then- site managers. Each site reportd on activities held 
dunng the month at then- sites. This gives the other sites new 
Ideas for entertainment and volunteer activities. Some times corn- 
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plaintB are aired, and this is good because suggestions from mem- 
bers of another site can tell how they solved their problems. This 
also gives the directors and subcontractors an opportunity to look 
at the problem and try to solve it. 

Nutritional literature is sent to the sites and shared with the 
participants monthly. I feel the nutrition program in our area is 
excellent A great variety of menus provide well-balanced, nutri- 
tious meals. 

The nutrition program is funded by the Older Americans Act 
throudi the U.S. Department of Agriculture cash in lieu of com- 
modities, participant contributions, and local public funds. 

When we received word that a congregate mealsite was goins to 
open in our small rural community oi North English, Iowa, my late 
husband said that we certainly were going to participate in the 
program. 

Our first meal was served on December 14, 1979, with 94 people 
attending, and that tickled me because it's hard to get 94 people 
out now. People came from all directions and neighboring oommu^ 
nities, and even brought them in in schoolbuses. Meals were served 
3 days a week, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 

We attended every day and it wasn't long until we were elected 
representatives to the Nutrition Project Council. I have served as a 
representative or alternate ever since then, and I am currentiv 
serving as an alternate. Next we were appointed to the county task 
force, where I served as secretarv for several years. My husband 
was then elected to serve as an Older lowans Legislature delegate 
from Iowa County for 2 years. He was alwa:^ busy at our site, 
helping to pass out trays at mealtime, cleaning travs after the 
meals and helping the site manager count the money. He was busy 
all the time doing odd-jobs around the building and helping to de- 
liver the home-delivered meals. He served on the Older lowans 
Legislature and L^lative Committee of the Heritage Area 
A|^ncy on Aging. 

The next thing we knew he was elected as a director on the 
North English Community Center Board and was named president 
of the board. During this time our center voted to serve meals 7 
days a week. He helped with a remodeling job of our kitchen so we 
could take satellite meals to other conmiumties. On August 1, 1983, 
we started to satellite meals to two communities and will be open- 
ing a third community in a few weeks. 

What was I doing all this time? Yes, getting more involved. I 
served as chairperson on the Nutrition Project Council for 2 years, 
chairperson on the advisory council for 2 years and am presentiv 
serving on the State advisory council. I am now finishing up a 4- 
year term as a delegate of the Older lowans Legislature. 

I am now serving on the Iowa County Services Commission, for- 
merly HACAP Advisory Council. We both served on the Elderfest 
Planning Conmiittee for several years, and helped with the distri- 
bution of surplus conmiodities. I was appointed as director on the 
North English Community Center Board to fill the vacancy after 
my husband's death and am now serving as president of the board. 

flow, you might ask why we got so invol^ in all these things. 
We did It because we loved beinc^ busy and being able to serve our 
people. Our horizons were br^ened, our lives were happier and 
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richer for having the opportunity to work with other people 
throughout our area and State. As I look back I am so happy that 
we could work together and share these happy experiences. 

Since my husband's sudden death, I have many decisions and ob- 
ligations to tackle and the only way I knew that I could be happy 
was to keep on with these activities and continue to complete the 
tasks that had been assigned to me. 

It was with great pride that I assess the congregate meal pro- 
gram in my community. It is wonderful to see the enthusiasm of 
the pMple trudging to the center each day to eiyoy the meals and 
activitiee. It is an opportunity for them to get out of their homes, 
have a good nutritious meal, visit with friends, and share their ex- 
pen^ces. Some come early so they can play cards before the meal 
and the tables are barely cleared before the bingo games start. 

One <rf our local druggist remarked that it is one of the best 
™^ t™t ever happened to the people of our community. They 
seem healthier, happier and he doesn't see them as often as he 
once Old. iJefore they had aches and pains and were always after 
^^tion. He said they did not reahze that they were just plain 

We average over 40 participants each day and we have a suggest- 
ed contribution of $1.25 for those persons 60 or over. People con- 
tribute what they feel comfortable with or what they can afford 

I don t want to forget those who get the home delivered meals. 
The dailv meal, which they receive 7 days a week, I might add, 
aUows them to be able to stay in their own homes instead of 
havmg to go to a nursinc home or mstitution. They look forward to 
the meals each day and the opportunity to chat with the person 
whc delivers the meal. 

An effort was made in our area to inform doctors and discharge 
planners about the congregate meals and home delivered meals 

Erograms so thejr will refer people to the programs. Many people 
eing (hschar^ed from the hospitals are able to stay in their own 
homes by having the meals delivered to them. 
Also, we must not forget the ladies of our center who make quilte 
help them defray the operating costs of our center. To date 
they have quilted 775 quilte. 

A woodworking shop is set up in the basement where the men 
can go and work on their projecte. Several days a week another 
group of men father to play cards in the afternoons. 

'mnsportetion is provided throughout our county to take people 
to the meal sites on designated days. This is furnished by our 
county transportation 3ystem. 

I am sold on the programs handled by our nutrition programs 
and my most sincere concern is what can we do to get more people 
mvolved m attending? What can we do to erase the stigma that 
these programs are only for the poor, and help them overcome the 
many excuses for not attending? 

We trvl Each year our nutrition director names a special com- 
mittee, known as the Public Information Committee, to help the 
sites m getting new people to attend. A congregate meal month is 
named and many activities are planned to try to reach more 
people It helps some but we would like for more people to partici- 
pate. 
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Now, Senator Harkin, I speak to you and ask that you and your 
fellow CongreeBmen will do all that you can to support the nutri- 
tion programs for the elderly of our Nation. I attended a meeting 
in Des Moines just this week where members from areas around 
our dear State of Iowa gathered and many of them expressed their 
concerns in trying to meet the expenses of keeping their sites open. 
I know there have been cutbacks in the Federal funding through 
the Gramm-Rudman bill, county supervisors, and local govern- 
ments, but can't you, and won't you, try to do all you can to see 
that Uiese worthy programs can receive an increase in funding? 
Thank you. 

I have told you about the experiences I have had in working m 
these programs and my interest in them and I would like to thank 
you all for listening to the views of an interested individual and 
also to thank you for having the opportunity to do so. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Jungjohan follows:] 
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Ruby Jungjofton 
North English. lowo 

Todoy I wish to speok to you obout the Nutrition Program for the 
elderly, the Congregate Meol ond Home Delivered Meal programs 
Provided through the Herltoge Areo Agency on Aging in Areo X, 

I will express my opinion of how I feel these programs ore 
hondled ond my own personal feeling of whot my portlclpotlon hos 
meant to roe ond how it hos effected my life ond thot of my lote 
husband. 

First, I connot soy enough for the efficient woy the Nutrition 
Program is supervised In our orea, and the progress I hove 
ob§erved in the eight yeors wr.lch I hove partlclpoted, 

The Nutrition Program for the Elderly was estobllshed under the 
Older Amerlcons Act in 1972, when it wos signed into low with 
Title VII. The Nutrition Program is now Title iii-c under 
amendments of the Older Amerlcons Act to consoUdote the soclol 
service, nutrition, ond multi-purpose senior center programs. 
Areo X entered the program in 1973. Area X covers seven counties 
ond Is serving 563.576 meols in FY '88 ot 39 sites (7 sites serve 
7 doys). 

The purpose of the nutrition program Is to meet the nutrltlonol 
needs ond the soclol needs of the elderly, The meols provide 
one-third of the dolly nutrition reoulrements. 

The Nutrition Project Council of the Herltoge Areo Agency on 
Aging meets regulorly throughout the yeor. Two representotlves 
from each meal site In our seven counties ottend these meetings 
olong wlxh their site Manogers. Foch site reports on octlvltles 
held during the month ot their sites, This gives the other sites 
new Ideas for entertolnment ond volunteer octlvltles. Some times 
complolnts ore olred, ond this Is good becouse suggestions from 
members of onother site con tell how they solved their problems. 
This olso gives the Directors ond Subcontractors on opportunity 
tb look ot the problem ond find o solution. 
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Nutrltlonol llteroture Is sent to the sites ond shored with the 
portlclponts monthly. I feel the Nutrition Progrom in our oreo 
Is excellent. A greot vorlety of menus provide well-bolonced 
nutritious meols. 

The nutrition progrom Is funded by the Older Amerlcons Act 
(federol monies)^ United Stotes Deportment of Agriculture Cosh In 
Lieu of CommodltleSi portlclpont contributions^ ond local public 
funds. 

When we received word thot o congregate meol site wos going to 
open In our small comnunlty of North English^ lowo^ my lote 
husbond sold thot we certolnly were going to portlclpote In the 
program. 

Our first meol wos served on December 14^ 1979^ with 94 people 
ot tending. People ccmie from oil directions ond neighboring 
communities. Meols were served three doys o weeki Frldoy^ 
Sotur(^oy ond Sundoy. 

We ottended every doy ond It wosn't long until we were elected 
representotlves to the Nutrition Project Council. I hove served 
OS 0 representotlve or oiternote since then^ ond I am currently 
serving os on oiternote. Next we were oppolnted on the County 
Tosk Forcei where I served os secretory for severol yeors. My 
.husbond wos then elected to serve os on Older lowons Leglsloture 
delegote from lowo County for two yeors. He wos olwoys busy ot 
our sltei helping to poss out troys ot meol tine, cleonlng troys 
ofter the meols ond helping the site monoger count the money. He 
wos busy oil the time doing odd Jobs oround the building ond 
helping to deliver the home delivered meols. He served on the 
Older lowons Leglsloture ond Leglslotlve Committee of the Herl- 
toge Areo Agency on Aging. 

The next thing we kneWi he wos elected os o Director on the Ncrth 
English Community Center Boord ond wos nomed President of the 
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Boord, During this tlmei our center voted to serve meols seven 
doys 0 week. He helped with o remodeling of our kitchen so we 
could sotelllte meols to other communities, on August 1, 1983 we 
storted to sotelllte meols to two communities ond will be oddlrrg 

0 third community in o few weeks. 

What wos I doing oil this time? Yes getting more Involved. I 
served os Chairperson on the Nutrition Project council for two 
yeors. Chairperson on the Advisory council for two yeors ond am 
presently serving on the Stote Advisory council. I cm finishing 
up 0 four yeor term os on Older lowons Leglsloture delegate. 

1 am now serving u., the Iowa County services Commission (formerly 
HACAP Advisory Council). We both served on the Elderfest Plon- 
nlng committee for severol years, ond helped with the distribu- 
tion of surplus commodities. I was oppolnted os Director on the 
North English community center Board to fill the vacancy ofter my 
husbond's death and am now serving os President of the Board. 

Mow, you might osk why we got so Involved In oil these octlvl- 
ties. We did It becouse we loved being busy ond being oble to 
serve our people. Our horizons were broodened, our lives were 
hoppler ond richer for having the opportunity to work with other 
people throughout our oreo ond state, as I look bock I am so 
happy that we could work together and shore these happy experl- 
ences . 

Since my husbond's sudden deoth, I hove many decisions ond 
obi Igot Ions to tackle, ond the only way I knew thot I could be 
hoppy was to keep on ond continue to complete the tosks osslgned 
to me. 

It was with greot pride that I ossess the Congregate Meal Program 
In community. It is wonderful to see the enthuslosm of the 
people trudging to the center eoch doy to enjoy the meols ond 
octlvltles. It Is on opportunity for them to get out of their 
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homes, htvw o good nutritious meoh /Islt with friends, ond shore 
their experiences. Some come eorly to ploy cords before the meol 
and the tobies ore barely cleared before the Bingo games stort. 

One of our locol druggist remarked that It Is one of the best 
things that ever hoppened to the people of our conmunlty. They 
seem healthier, happier ond he doesn't see them os often ony 
more. Before they hod oches ond polns ond were olwoys ofter 
medlcotlon. He sold they did not reollze that they were Just 
ploln lonely. 

We overoge over forty partlclponts eoch doy ond we hove o sug- 
gested contribution of $1.25 for those persons 60 or over. 
People contribute what they ore comfortoble with ond whot they 
con of ford. 

I don't wont to forget those who get the home delivered meols. 
The dolly meal (seven doys o week. I mlghl uud) ollows them to be 
able to stoy In their own homes instead of havlrj to go to o 
nurslns home or institution. They look forword to the meals eoch 
day ond the opportunity to chat with the person who delivers the 

!!Ssbl. 

An effort was mode In our oreo to Inform doctors ond discharge 
Plonners obout the congregote meals ond home delivered meols 
orogroffls so they will refer people to the programs^ Many people 
being dlschorged from the hospltols ore oble to stoy In their own 
homes by rtovlng the meols delivered to them. 

Also, we must not forget the lodles of our center who moke quilts 
and help them defroy the operotlng costs of our center. To dote 
they hove quilted 775 quilts. 

A woodworking shop Is set up In the bosement where the men gother 
to work on projects. Severol doys o week onother group of men 
gother to ploy cords In the ofternoons. 
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Tronsportotlon Is ovolloble throughout our county to toke people 
to the meol sites on deslgnoted doys. This Is furnished by our 
county Tronsportotlon System. 

I am so sold on the programs hondled by our Nutrition Programs 
ond my most sincere concern Is what cor we do to pet more people 
Involved in ottendlng? whot con we do to erose the stigma thot 
these programs ore only for the poor, ond help them overcome the 
many excuses for not ottendlng? 

We try! Eoch yeor our Nutrition Director names o speclol commit- 
tee, known os the Public information Committee to help the sites 
In getting new people to ottend. A Congregote Neol Month Is 
named ond many octlvltles ore plonned to try to reach more 
people. It helps some but we would like for more people to 
portlclpote. 

Now, senator Horkln, i speok to you ond osk thot you and your 
fellow congressmen will do oil that you con to support the 
Nutrition Programs for the Elderly of our notion, i ottended o 
meeting in Des Moines just this week where members from oreas 
oround our deor Stote of Iowa gothered ond many of them expressed 
their concerns In trying to meet the expenses of keeping their 
sites open. I know there hove been cutbacks In the Federol 
Funding through the Gramm-Rudman Bill, county Supervisors, and 
Locol Governments, but con't you. ond won't you. try to do oil 
you con to see thot these worthy programs con recewe on Increase 
In funding? Thonk you. 

I hove told obout the experiences I have hod In working In these 
programs ond my Interest In them ond I would like to thonk you 
oil for listening to the views cf on interested individual ond 
olso to thonk you for hovlng the opportunity to do so. 

Thank you 
Ruby Jungjohon 
North Engilshi lowo 
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Senator Harkin. Ruby» we thank you very much. Fve got a 
couple, three questions I would like to have you respond to» but 
first let's go ahead and finish the panel discussion. 

Next I would like to welcome Joanne Lane» Exceptional Persons^ 
Inc. of Waterloo, Iowa. Perhaps you can tell us a bttle bit about 
Ezcefrtional Persons, Inc., and please proceed as you so desire. 

STATEMENT OF S. JOANNE LANE, DIRECTOR, CHILD CARE CO- 
ORDINATION/REFERRAL SERVICES PROGRAM, EXCEPTIONAL 
PERSONS, INC, WATERLOO, lA 

Ms. Lank. Thank you. Senator Harkin, for allowing me the privi- 
lero of testifying before this committee. 

1 am Joanne Lane firom Waterloo and the testimony which fol- 
lows is based upon n^ perception as the director of the Child Care 
Coordination/RefenBl Service Program of Exceptional Persons, In- 
corporated. EPI is a multiprogram, private, nonprofit, human serv- 
ice agenor that serves six counties^Black Hawk, Buchanan, 
Bremer, Butler, Grundy, and Chickasaw. Total population for the 
area is 233,152 people, with 137,961, or 59 percent in Black Hawk 
County. Hie otner counties are rural with populations ranging 
from 14,366 people in Chickasaw to Bremer County with 24,820 
people. Of the total population, 95.5 percent are white. However, 7 
percent of the Black Hawk County population are either black, 
American Indian, Asian, Pacific Iskmder, or Hispanic. 

Child Care Coordination/Referral Services serves three 

Senator Harkin. You said the total population that you served is 
what? 

Ms. Lane. The toUu population of the geographic area for the six 
counties is 233,152 people. 
Senator Harkin. That's the total population? 
Ms. Lane. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Of that how many are minority? 

Ms. Lane. I didn't put down jm total. I broke down the minoritv 
Uack by county. Black Hawk County's population being 137,961. 
That's 59 percent of the total six counties. In Black Hawk County, 
93 percent of the population is white; 7 percent is minority. Excuse 
me, of the total population of the six-county area, 95.5 percent is 
white. But 7 percent of the Black Hawk County population is non- 
white. 

Child Care Coordination/Referral Services [CCC/RS] sers'es three 
primary functions. It is a support system to the providers of child 
care services, and when I speak of that, I'm tdking about child 
care centers. Head Stiurt, private preschools, family and group day 
care homes, through consultation, coordination and provision of 
training; provision of a resource lendixu; library; and as a sponsor 
of the Child Care Food Program for tamily and group day care 
homes. Further, CCC/RS is a support system to the parent consum- 
ers of child care services through the provision of referrals to those 
services and also parent information and selection criteria to help 
them go about that selection process. Finally, we are a resource to 
the community at large becaxise our program is in a neutral setr 
ting. We plav an active role in the child care services, with a spe- 
cial emphasis on the child at risk. So generically, CCC/RS is a 
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child care resource and referral service— the backbone of the com- 
munity child cara delivery lE^ystem. 

As thiB subcommittee has the jurisdiction over the Child Care 
Foud Program [OCBP], my testimony will focus on our experience 
as one of the 25 Iowa sponsors of the Child Care Food Program for 
family and di»y care homes. I will address some of the problems in 
the program as it now operates, identify some strengths in the pro- 
gram and close with my perception of the potential for this pro- 
gram. 

The two problem areas in the CCPP are, one, the current reim- 
bursement ^^m, and second, the difficulty in reaching tike rural 
areas with ue program. Currently, child care providers may re- 
ceive reimbursement for up to two meals and one snack or one 
meal and two snacks per day. That is reimbursement that is con- 
sidered taxable by the IRS and reportable as income under AFDC 
rules. However, consider that most children are in a day care home 
9 to 10 hours a day. That would be the 8-hour workdi^, plus allow- 
ing time for lunch and parents to travel to pick them up. So being 
there for that amount of tin-.e, children are going to need at least 
one morfi meal or snack for which no reimbursement can be re- 
ceived. Vor example, during the month of December, one of our 
chUd Cfxe providers served 113 snacks for which she cannot receive 
reimbursement At 36 cents each, that amounted to $40.68. Consid- 
er further that almost 20 percent of the day care homes under our 
sponsorship have annual family incomes that qualify their own 
children for free or reduced price meals. 

The difficulty in re achm g the rural counties in our area is simi- 
tar to that of other CCFP sponsors in Iowa. Fifty-eight of the 1,740 
day care homes partidpating in the Child Care Food Program in 
Iowa are under the EPI sponsorship^l home is in Gruncfy County, 
1 is in Butler, 2 are in Bremer, 3 are in Buchanan, and the other 
51 are in Black Hawk County. 

I feel the reasons for this problem are due to: one, our lack of 
r^urces to do outreach to the rural communities, and second, to 
tte sense of rural Iowa pride, coupled with the perception of the 
Child Care Food Program as a welfare program rather than a nu- 
trition program. 

The real strength of CCFP is that it is a nutrition program. Chil- 
dren cared for the day care home participating in the CCFP are as- 
sured of the well-balanced meals that are necessary to meet their 
dauy energy needs and to help them build their strong bodies and 
mmds. Increasingly, as we counsel with the parents in the child 
care referral process, they stress the importance of good nutrition 
for their children and seek a day care home that is on the Child 
Care Food Program. 

Secondly, participation in the Child Care Food Program improves 
uie overall qualitv of child care in the day care home. The isolation 
that makes a child care provider vulnerable to stress and potential 
abuse of the children is broken as the provider is linked to the 
community support i^rstem that includes the day care home regis- 
tration. 

Training for the day care home provider is a very important 
component of CCFP. As a sponsor of the program, we require 7% 
hours of training per year. Training opportunities are provided 
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monthly by our program staff, as well as keeping our participants 
informed of other opportunities through newsletters. Additionally, 
the three monitoring visits for each participating home that are re- 
quired each year are opportunities for training on a one-to-one 
basis. 

My final comments regard the potential for the Child Care Food 
Program. Increased emphasis on expansion of the Child Care Food 
Program is absolutely necessary. There are approximately 4,000 
registered homes in Iowa, more of them that are not registered in 
the system. Keep in mind that onlv 1,700 are on the food program. 
The day care home has consistently been the most preferred form 
of child care for parents seeking our consultation and referral. 
During our last fiscal year, 84 percent of the parents seeking child 
care referrals wanted tiieir child cared for in a day care home. Half 
of those parents that were looking were in a home for a child 2 
years of age or younger and 75 percent of those families had in- 
comes under $15,000 a year, 12 percent had incomes between 
$15,000 and $25,000 per year, and 13 percent had annual incomes 
over $25,000 a year. With the increasing participation of mothers 
with children under school age in the workforce, and with the 
pending welfare reform initiatives that will significantly increase 
the demand for child care, the Child Care Food Program for the 
day care homes are a vital link in the chain of support services to 
our young families as they struggle for self-sufficiency. 

The goal of the Child Care Food Program, a child nutrition pro- 
gram, is to improve the diet of children 12 years of age and under. 
A recent Iowa State University study substantiated that homes 
imrticipating in the ChiW Care Food Program are more concerned 
about nutrition than those that do not. And to me that says it all. 
The ChiM Care Food Program does what it is supposed to do. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lane follows:] 
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Thank you. Senator Harkan, for allowing ne the privilege of testifying 



before this Cowittee. 

I aa Joanne Lane from Waterloo, aud the testimony which follows is based 
upon ay perception as the Director of the Child Care Coordination/Referral 
Service Program of Exceptional Persons, Inc. EPI is a multi-program, private, 
non-profit) human service agency that serves six counties — Black Hawk, Buchanan, 
Bremer > Butler, Grundy and Chickasaw. Total population for the area is 233,152 
people, with 137,961 (or S9Z) in Black Hawk County. Other counties are rural 
irith populations ranging from 14,366 people in Chickasaw to Bremer County with 
24,820 people. Of the total population, 95. SZ are white. However, 7Z of the 
Black Hawk County population are either Black, American Indian, Asian, Pacific 
Islander or Hispanic. 

Child Care Coordination/Referral Services serves three primary functions. 
It is a support system to the providers of child care services, i.e. child care 
centers. Head Start, private preschools, family and group day care homes, 
through consultation, coordination and provision of trairing; provision of a 
Resource Lending Library; and as a sponsor of the Child Care Food Program for 
family and group day care homes. Farther, CCC/RS is a support system to the 
parent consumer of child care services through the provision of referrals to 
child care options and education on their selection process. Finally, we are 
a resource to thz community at large on chilr* care issues. Generirally, CCC/RS 
is a child care resource and referral service — the backbone of the community 
child care delivery system. 

As this Subcommittee has jurisdiction over the Child Care Food Program, 
■y testimony will focus on our experience as one of the 25 Iowa sponsors of the 
Child Care Food Program for day care homes. I will address some problems in 
the program as it now operates, identify the strengths of the program and close 
with my perception of the potential tor this program. 

The two problem areas in CCFP are (1) the current reimbursement system, 
and (2) the difficulty in reaching the rural areas with the program. Currently, 
child care providers may receive reimbursemei.t for up to two meals and one ^nack 
or one meal and two snacks per day. That is reimbursement that is considered 
taxable by the IRS and reportable as income under AFDC rules. However, consider 
that most children are in a day care home nine to ten hours a day, that j-s, 
the eight-hour work day plus allowing time for lunch and travel. Due to 
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rhat aaounC of tine* nost children will need at least one more neal or snack for 
which no relnburseaent can be received. For exanple* during the month of 
December, one of our child care providers served 113 snacks for which she cannot 
racelvt reiabursement. Conalder further that almost 20Z of the day care hones 
undar our aponaorship have annual family incomes that qualify their o%m children 
for free or reduced-price meals. 

Our difficulty in reaching the rural counties in our area is similar to that 
of ether CCFP sponsors in Iowa. Fifty-eight of the 1,740 day care homes partici- 
pating in the Child Care Food Program in Iowa are under the EPI sponsorship. One 
home is in Grundy County, one is in Butler, two are in Bremer, three are in 
Ikichanan, and the other 51 are in Black Hawk County. 

I feel tne reasons for cltis problem are due to: (1) our lack of resources 
to do outreach fo the rural communities, a:id (2) to the sense of rural Iowa 
pride, coupled with the perception of the Child Care Food Program as a welfare 
program rather than a nut ri*^ ion program. 

The real strength of CCFP is that It is a nutrition program. Children cared 
for in a day care home participating in the CCFP are assured of the well-balanced 
■eala that are necessary to meet their dally energy needs and to help them build 
strong bodies and minds. Increasingly, as we counsel parents in the child care 
referral process, they stress the importance of good nutrition for their children 
and seek a day care home that is a CCFP participant. 

Secondly, participation in the Child Care Food Program improves the overall 
quality of child care in the day care home. The isolation that maxes a child 
care provider vulnerable to stress and potential abuse of the children is broken 
as the provider is linked to a community support system that includes the Day 
Care Hone Registration. 

Training for the day care hone provider is a very important component of 
CCFP. Aa a sponsor of the program, we require 7 1/2 hours of training per year. 
Training opportunities are provided monthly by program staff as well as keeping 
our participants informed of other opportunities through newsletters. Additionally, 
the three monitoring visits of each participating home that are required each 
year are opportunities for training on a one-to-one basis. 

My final comments regard the potential for the Child Care Food Program. 
Increased emphasis on expansion of the CCFP is absolutely necessary. The day care 
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hone has consistendy been the aost preferred form of child care for parents 
seeking our consul Cation end referral. During our last fiscal year, 84Z of the 
parents seeking child care referrals wanted their child cared for in a day care 
hoM. Seventy five percent of those families had incomes under $15,000 per year, 
12Z had incomes betwaen $15,000 and $25,000 per year, and 13Z had annual incomes 
over $25,000. With the increasing participation of mothers with children under 
school age in the work force, and with the pending welfare reform initiatives 
that will significantly increase the demand for child care, the Child Care Food 
Program for Day Care Homes is a vital link in the chain of support services to 
our young families as they struggle for self-sufficiency. 

The goal of the Child Care Food Program, a child nutrition program, is to 
improve the diet of children 12 years of age and under. A recei.t Iowa State 
University study has substantiated that homes participating in the Child Care 
Food Program are more concerned about nutrition than those that do not. That 
says it all. The Child Care Food Program does what it is supposed to do. 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. I have a few questions 
for you also. We turn now to Rev. Michael Smith from Lorimor. 
Welcome to the subconunittee. And again I do have a copy of your 
prepared testimony, please proceed as you so desire. 

STATEMENT OF REVEREND MICHAEL SMITH, PASTOR. UNITED 
METHODIST CHURCH, LORIMOR, lA 

Reverend Sboth. My case primarily is that of a local pastor of 
three United Methodist churches. 

I serve three communities — Lorimor, which is a population of 
about Thayer, about 80, and Murray, about 600. The popula- 
tion of Lorimor and Thayer, the migorily is at poverty level or 
below. The 25th chapter of Matthew tells us that we can see the 
face of Christ m the hungry. I have found in these three towns the 
face of Christ on a daily basis. Through a food pantry I average 100 
pounds of food per month, which is financed through my church, 
my own pocket and VISTA. I have a couple of friends in outlying 
areas who average between 50 to 100 pounds of food a month as 
well. I have helped 30 families fiU out forms for food stamps; I have 
provided funds and transportation for approximately 20 senior citi- 
zens to go to congregate meals. My Thayer church is in the process 
of organizing a congregate meal site. 

Of the approximately 160 fanulies that I serve on a r^ular basis, 
I have done some research throu^ questioning and through a form 
I use for those who use my food pantry. I have found that these 
people experience the lack of food, insufficient amounts of food, 
and the lack of food that gives proper nutrition not because they 
are lazy and don't want to work or are careless, but for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

One, unemployment or underemployment: Approximately 80 per- 
cent of the people I serve cannot find a job or work at minimum 
wage, with a large family. I have quite a few elderly people. I have 
people who simply are tied to these three conmiunities because 
they have nowhere else to go and can't afford to go nowhere elr . I 
have a woman with six kids, who works at a local manufacturing 
company for $3.35 an hour. By the time she pays utilities, medical 
costs and all the other urban expenses, she cannot stretch her 
money to have enough food for her family. I have a family with 
four kids, both of the parents are hunting for jobs, but cannot find 
them. 

Two, there is the lack of awareness of programs and ability to fill 
out and understand forms in these programs. There seems to be a 
real ignorance on the part of people of ttie programs that are avail- 
able. I think part of that has to do with the education level of the 
people that I serve. Many work in jobs at the entry level. They 
have not been able to find these programs so they send them on to 
us. And there is also the bureaucratic jungle that they have to 
wade through sometimes. Shortlv after I arrived I worked with a 
family who complained about fiUing out forms and what to do. I 
decided to uncomb my hair and put on bamy pants and a dirty 
shirt and apply for food stamps. I foimd the experience rather 
worthwhile ana very interesting;. I found it was very frustrating 
and difficult to wade through the ibrms. Many of the people that I 
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help operate are on a first or second grade level and they do not 
unaerstand how to find information and how to fill out forms. 

Three, there was a lack of public awareuess. Many people simply 
are not aware of the need on their doorsteps. Ninety five percent of 
the people in my three churches are well above thepoverty level 
but they are ignorant of the poverty around them. They rduse to 
see it cmd they also believe that there are programs available that 
meet every need without realizing that sometimes the require- 
ments cannot be met some people. Over and over I find that my 
own people simpfy close their eyes to those needs or they are igno- 
rant of them. 

Four, unfortunately, there are low public assistance levels. One 
woman has four kids at home. She has been unable to find a job 
because of the lack of skill-* and transportation. She gets approxi- 
mately $500 a month assistance plus $100 food stamps. She simply 
cannot stretch this to meet all of her needs. The available pro- 
grams simply do not provide adequate amounts of food and or 
money to meet the needs of families with three and four children. I 
find that many of the people that I serve began to run out of food 
toward the end of the month, and that their food began to run out 
primarily because of the number of people in the families. 

Week m and week out we can tuiTi on our television sets and see 
presented before us the face of hunger in Africa and other parts of 
the worki. I came here in March 1987 with the impression that 
hunger was ''over there." I came here with the impression that tiie 
reason people ^o hungry is because of being lazy and not willinff to 
work or the misuse of funds. I came here to stay briefly and tKen 
to move on. But since then the story of Lazarus and the rich man 
has become a part of my story. There was a rich man who used to 
dress in purple and fine linen and feast every day. And at his gate 
lay a poor man called Lazarus, covered with sores, who longed to 
fill himself with the scraps that fell from the rich man's table. 
Dogs even came and licked his sores. Now the poor man died and 
was carried away by the angels to the bosom of Abraham. The rich 
man also died and was buned. In his torment in Hades he looked 
up and saw Abraham a long way off with Lazarus in his bosom. So 
he cried out. Father Abraham, pity me and send Lazarus to dip the 
tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue for I am in th^ 
flames. My son, Abraham replied, remember that during your life 
good things came your way just as bad thin^ came the way of Laz- 
arus. Now he is being comforted here while you are in agony- 
Luke 16:19-26. 

Lazarus is at our door, not only far away. Let's not let him wait 
for comfort and be gone, but let's help him find it here. 

Hunger is a present and for now enduring reality in the heart- 
land. As I look at the people that I serve, it's not going to go away 
overnight. In fact, I'm not sure it's going to go away. The children, 
I have 160 Cub Scouts that I serve. The miyority of which are in 
poverty that is not going away. I urge that money or foodstuffs be 
made available to local rood pantries, that the public be made more 
aware of the hunger at their doorsteps. That assistance programs 
be expanded with easier forms and means of applying tor them. 
Thank you. 

[The prep, red statement of Reverend Smith follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF REVEREND MICHAEL SMITH 
TO THE COMMITTEE OF SENATOR HARKINS 
ON THE RURAL HUN6ER CRISIS 
January 30, 1988 

In 1963 thi Communltg for Criotlvi Non-Vlolinci in Kentat CUg publlshid 8 
rtport on what woi thin invltlbli to most Amirlceni, thi growing Farm 
Cntit: 

ffKcm of frnimrs is a modm^ tow.idst y^sr fmmrs mtM 19 
miai (lom22p$rtmt from 1975, ogdlostodibt thot hos Hncroosod 250 
porcmt fbwnS&imiotilii 1975 to tSOI.?mitm lost ^foor. Inspltoof 
mossivoformsv&sltttosio /9SZ thoovongofomoroottodonlytmOM 



In that tummar of 1903 tha firat banka fallad in Iowa, o signal that 
aomathing waa draadfully wrong. Elavan banks fallad In 1985. tan in 86 and 
during tha first four niontha of 87 a bank fallad avary 34 days. 2 

Tha last fiva yaart has baan davaatating to rural comnfiunltlas and rural 
paopla. In lowa, a atata that has historically pridad Itaalf in faading tha 
world, wa hava saan farmara go hungry* tha population dinfilnlahing and tha 
aconomic basa aroda away. Lifa aa known by most of rural lowans was no 
mora. 3 

Ona of tha raaulta of tha aconomic criala haa baan tha risa In rural hungar. 
In analavan month parlod. from nay, 1985 to April. 1986« tha number of 
Iowa farm famlllas racalving food stamps jumpad from 1.481 to 2.214. Tha 
uaa of food stamps by farmara Is not popular and ts greatly reduced in 1987. 



At tha same time tha uaa of food distribution centers and community meals 
programs are up. Tha Phyalclana Taak Force on Hunger reports that in 1987 
family requests for community meala programs are up over 33 % fron tha 
total tn 1906. 

I serve three communltlea: Lorimor. population 200, Thayer, 80. and Murray. 
600. Tha 25th Chapter of Matthew tells us that in the hungry we see the 
face of Christ. I have found In these three towns the face of Christ on a 
dally baala. Through a food pantry l average 100 pounds of food per month, 
given by my churches. Vista, and financed out of my own pocket; t have 
helped 30 familiea fill out the forma for Food Stampa; I have provided funda 
and traneportation for approKimately 20 Senior Citizens to go to Congregate 
maala. hy Thayer Church la in tha procaes of organizing an Congregate Meal 
Site. 

Of the approximately 160 families that I serve on a regular basis I have 
done some research through questioning and through a form i use for those 
who use my food pantry, i have fcund that these people experience the lack 
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of food, intufflclint omountt of food* and thi lock of food Ihol givos propor 
nutrtclon not Imcoum thoy oin lozu and don't want to work or caroliso but 
for tht following roofoni: 

I. UntmployiMflt or Undtmipiounrant: ApproKlmatoly 80 ptrcont of 
thi ptopli I torvt cannot find o Job or woric at minimum wagi with a larga 
family. I hav* a wonwn with tlx kidt. who works at local manufacturing 
company u $3.35 an hour. By tha tlmt aha pays utimias, madlcal costs and 
an tha othar avaryday axpantas aha cannot atratch har monay to hava anough 
food for htr family. I hava a family with four kids, both ara hunting for Jobs 
but cannot find tham. 

2. Lack tf Awarantss 6f Prognmt oiid Ability to Fill Out and 
Undartttnd Forms In thtsa Programs: Thara is a raal ignoronca on tha 
port of paopia of progrems that ara avallabla and thara is also tha problam 
of baing obla to wada through tha buraacrotic Jungla that goas along with 
thasa forms. My first month hart ona womon told ma sha didnot undarstand 
thi forms and what to do. 1 dacldad to try tomathlng. i put on a baggy pair of 
Jsans. uncombod my hair, a dirty shirt and want to apply for Food Stamps. 
Frankly tha forms and tha lack of halp wars vary frustrating. Many of the 
poopla that I halp oporata on a first and aacond gnda laval thay do not 
undarstand how to find information and how to fin out forms. 

3. Lack of Public Awarantss: Many paopia simply ara not aware of the 
need on their doorstapa. Over end over I find thot my own people who live In 
thHe conrmnjnltlN ore not owara of the needs or they simply just close 
their eyes and Ignor tha naeda. 

4 Law Public Aaslstanca Lavals: One women hos four k1d& at home. She 
has been unabla to find a Job because of tha lack of skills and 
tranaportatlnn. She geta approxlmotaly $500.00 a month assistance plus 
$ 100.00 Food Stampa. She simply cannot stretch this to meet all of her 
needs. The available Programa almply do not provide odequate amounts of 
food and or money to meet the needs of families with three and foir 
children. 

Week In pnd week out we can turn on our television sets and see presented 
before us the face of hunger In Africa and other parts of the world. 1 came 
here In March of 1986 with the impression that hunger was 'over there', i 
came hare with the impression that the reason people go hungry is beceuse 
thay ara either too lazy to get a Job or thay misuse their funds, i came here 
with the plan to etay my time and 'move on up the ladder. But since then 
the story of Lazarua and the rich man has become a part of my story. rAarfi 
wdsertchnm }^ us»<i to mss in purph M fimt hrm dMf fedst 
rndgnincwitlg mwy day^ Ami at Mssdt$ lay apoarmdn calML d^&rus, 
comWH^/msarifs. wholongmitofmhimsalf wHhth$scrm tM tell 
from tfio rich man 's tatia i>og$ ami cam and avan lickad Ms seres. Now 
tha rich man mad and was carriad away thaanyafs to thatosomof 
Atraham Tha rich man also diad and was huriad in his tcmant inHadas, ha 
fookad up and saw Ahraham a long way off with Lazarus in his bosm So ha 
criadout, ratharAhraham, pity ma and sand Lazarus to dip tha tip of his 
fiftyarinwaiarandcoolmytongua, for I am in agony in thasa flmas ' 
Th^ son, ' Abraham rapliad. Iramamhar that during your Ufa good things 
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cm^your »^ Jyst 9sM things came the woy efLesms. Ho^heh M/^ 
comforted hen wMleyou ere fn egony, (Luke 16:19-^ 

Luanit It 8t our door, not onig for awoy. Lift not lit him wait for comfort 
In tha bayond but lat*a halp him find It hara. 

Hungar la a praaant and for now anduring raallty In tha haartland. 1 urga that 
monay or foodatuffa ba mada avallabia to local food pantnas, that the 
public ba mada mora awara of tha hungar at thair door stops, that 
aaalatanca programs ba axpondad with aaslar forms and maons of applying. 

CwMWirtiy fir CrtiHvt U rn- Vtoliftot, ICwwi CHy , tjnm, Jun» 27 J SOS. 

2. 'ARi^ttlJMCaiCinNrvtofttwChrih'f IbfpMMttaitl^^^ 
CtnQn,«jMMrv2M9aa. 
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Senator Habkin. Thank you» Reverend Smith. 
Ruby, in your program^ do you have any idea how much the op- 
erations you have pay for themselves. You said you quilted 775 

auilts. I assume those are sold» and you dso have a woodworking 
bop. I have been in a lot of congregate meal sites, a lot of them 
have operations and they do things like that. Thev sell items at 
fairs and different things like that. Do you know what that brings 
m in a month? 

Ms. JuNGJOHAN. Yes, it does bring in much. But our utilities are 
high, it goes toward those expenses. The price of their batting and 
backing^ and material and things are all increasing the prices 
there. The men's worLshop, they are not mf^king many things right 
at the present to sell. Mostly their own work and just spend time. 

Senator Harkin. Now you said that when you opened your doors 
the first day you had 94 people? 

Ms. JuNGJOHAN. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. And aside, not in your statement but aside, I 
thought I heard you say I ..izh we had that taany now. 
Ms. JuNQjOHAN. Yes i uid. 

Senator Harkin. In other words, it has dropped down. And yet 
all the indications that we have are that there are more people eli- 
gible. 

Ms. JuNGJOHAN. That's right. They are. And how can we reach 
them? That is our problem^ our concern. How can we reach them? 
That it is this stigma that it is only for poor people. Or like the 
doctor said, the people are afraid or embairassed to go there. They 
are afraid someone will criticize them. Back then a few vears ago 
when a farm was a farm and meant something a friend of mine 
said, I would like to come down here every day but, you know, we 
own a farm and my husband is afraid that someone will remark 
what are they doing down there, they can pay for their own meals. 
And if we can only get that stigma erased from the people, that it 
is not for just the poor, but for all the elderly. I just don't know 
how we can do that. Or if someone says you can't go down to the 
meals unless you are dressed up. We don't need tiiat, just come 
clean and be present. 

Senator Harkin. Now that is an area discussed by Dr. MacQueen 
which the Subcommittee on Nutrition is banning to get into. Per^ 
haps you can help my thinking on this 'T^ere are hungry people, 
people who basically need food, voung ai . old, and then there are 
elderly people who maybe aren t really hungry as such, but they 
ire undernourished. Am I wrong in tliat? You cannot be hungry 
but be undernourished. That means you may have insufficient nu- 
trients in your diet to stave off colds and influenza and things like 
that. These are things the elderly are more susceptible to. I think 
maybe the congregate meals program has had this sort of, I don't 
want to say stigma, but it's looked upon as a program that if you 
are eiderlv and hungiy you participate in that. A lot of people say 
I am not liungr/, but they ion't know that they ere not getting a 
nutritionally amquate diet. I am just wondering if perhaps chang- 
ing this perception, that t! congregate meal program has to 
people, social interaction, I oon't know how to say that, that come 
in and have a good time and meet your friends and to also assure 
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that your nutrition is adequate. Not that you are hungry, but that 
you nutritionally have a good diet. 

Ms. JuNOJOHAN. As I mentioned here» too» the people come and 
they enjov» they even come before the meal so that tti^ can play 
cards ana social activities. That is part of the whole program, to 
meet the social needs and nutritional needs of our elderly. And 
going back to why we had so many people that day» it was curiosi- 
ty. A lot of people wanted to see what it was all about. So they ^ot 
schoolbuaes to pick up people from some of our little surroundmg 
coiomunities and that. And then I refer back to what our local 
druggist said, &e greatest need of the people at that time was be- 
cause they were just lonely. Th^ needecl an out. 

Senator Harhn. If you r^Duld make just one change in our pro- 
gram» mavbe a lot you can think of» but if you could make one 
change^ what would that be? If you can't answer that Fll move on. 

Ms. JuNGJOHAN. I don't know. We certainly tried. As I men- 
tioned, a public information committea. We did everything. We 
have our student governments come and we go to churches and ex- 
plain it in the churches. We try to get new people, but maybe we 
get a few, but not as many as we should be receiving. 

Sen ator Harkin. Think about that some more. Joanne, on the 
CCFP Program, Fm interested in this. You said that the, the dollar 
reimbursement that a child care provider provide is taxable to 
taat person. 

Ms. Lane. Yes. We provide 1099's on what they receive each year 
and that is considered taxable income. The biggest problem comes 
with our AFDC people. Reimbursement comes approximately 2 
months after th^ have incurred the costs of buying ^[roceries for 
that month. That is counted on their AFDC reportmg form as 
income. 

Senator Har>jn. What are you saying, the child care provider, 
who is also getting AFDC? 
Ms. Lanb. Right. 

Senator Has^in. That the provisions you provide go on their 
AFDC form listed as income? 

Ms. Lane. It seems to be perceived as income rather than reim- 
bursement. 

Senator Harkin. I understand. Well now, that's interesting. 
Maybe, would you like to see that changed? 
Ms. La:4I. Yes I would. 

Senator HAmm. I never knew that. That's pretty interesting. 
You said that one of your child care providers served 113 snacks in 
December for $40.68 for which she can not receive reimbursement. 
Wh V is that? 

MS. Lane. It soes back again w a number of years ago when the 
ruling was maofe that a provider may receive reimbursement for 
two meals and one snack or two Si^acks and one meal maximum. 
And my concern is because the children are there 8 or 9 hours, it 
means feeding them another meal or snack. And that is not reim- 
bursed. And I went through the records and pulled them for the 
month of December and it was 113 snacks that we couldn't reim- 
burse. 

Senator Harkin. And again you have the problem that it is per- 
ceived as a welfare program ratiier than child nutrition? 
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Ms. Lani. Very much so. 

Seimtor Habun. Do you have any problem with, answer this, 
•oVaSS^ if I had a child in that day care center and I make over 

mi T * would I have to pay for this feeding program? 

Ms. Lane. It s a reimbursement for the costs and then the parent 
pays tiie child care giver the cost of child care with the understand- 
ing that the reimbursement for the food is coming throush the 
Child Care Food Pr^:^. — o «a ^ 

Senator Harkin. & the child care provider reimburses you? 

Ms. Lank. We, the program reimburses them. 

Senator Hamon. And they just, I see. But you provide them with 
loodstuns? 

Ms. Lane. No. They purchase their own food. 
Senator Harkin. I thought 

Ms. Iank, Once a year commodities are delivered that go to the 
homes. We receive through the Department of Education a certain 
amount that is cash in Beu of commodities and then just once a 
year we have this shipment. I thuik Mr. Carman is going to be 
taUung about that. But for the homes, it's only once a year. 

Senator Harkin. Have you personally visited many of these dav 
care providers? ^ 

Ms. Lank. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Let me ask you another question, it may not 
have any relevance at all. How many do you think of those, first of 
all, how many children do they take care of? 

Ms. Lank. If it's a family day care center, they can take care of 
up to SIX. And their own preschool children are counted. 

Senator Harkin. How many of those homes would have a VCR? 

Ms. Lank. Not very many. 

Senator Harkin. You don't think they do? 

Ms. Lank. No. 

Senator Harkin. Less than half? 
Ms. Lank. Less than half. 
Reverend Ssmn. Why? 

Senator Harkin. I'm just kind of working on a program that 
looks at s^me Pjlot projects. There seem to be a lot of people who 
do have these VCR s. They are relatively inexpensive and provide 
edtoc^ feeding programs, day care programs, this 

type of thing. Just a visual presentation, and very inexpensive. 
This came up just the other day at a meeting that I had, and some- 
one was suggesting, they don't know how effective because I don't 
know how many people have VCR's. 

Ms. Lank. A small number of our providers do. 

Senator Harkin. If you could make one change in the procTam, 
what would it be? ^ > 

Mb. Lank. Probably that the reimbursement system, where it 
would not be counted as taxable income. The AJTDC recipients 
would not have to claim it as income. The potential for the pro- 
gram, the potential for expansion of the program is tremendous in 
Iowa. As I said, there are roughly 4,000 homes that are identified 
as child care, but only 1,740 are participating in the program. 

Senator Harkin. Reverend Smith, I'm obviously very much 
aware of your area. How long have you been there? 

Reverend SwrrH. Since March 1987. 
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Senator Harkin. In the Thayer and Murray area? 
Reverend SMrra. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. I was bom and raised there. Well, not too far 
from there. I'm well aware of that area. I guess the woman with 
six children who works at a local manufacturing company, if my 
figures are rvghU that's less than $7,000 a year. I assume that they 
also receive tbod stamps? 

Reverend Smffh. Some, ves. 

Senator Harkin. Some food stamps and that. I was interested in 
what you said about you going in to apply for food stamps. Tell me 
more about it. Was that leally a frustrating experience? 

Reverend Sioth. It was interesting. To me it was frustrating in 
the sense that I was trying to view it frY)m the perspective of some 
people I was dealing with, and the forms were one thing that I no- 
ticed. I was aware of them I guess primarily because, most of the 
time 1 sit at home with the kids and things, and I was getting feed- 
back frDm the parents and teachers, simplifying the language. And 
I thought my language was simplified. And as I looked at those 
forms, I could see the potential difficulty. And the people that, 
those who are helping, seem to be short at times. Primarily be- 
cause they are preoccupied with other things. I think also if I deal 
with people all day long, I get tired, too. And I found that kind of 
frustrating. 

Senator Harkin. Now Murray has a congregation? 

Reverend Smtth. Yes. And I go to Lorimor. Murray three times a 
week and Lorimor once a week. 

Senator Harkin. Have you also had problems like Ruby getting 
people in? 

Reverend Sbitth. Yes. I have organized some carpools, and Fm 
going to be doing the same thing at Thayer. Another problem I 
didn t mention, and I am not sure if it's being worked on ci not, 
the commodity sitviition. There was a time several montlis ago 
when the commodities were ceased being brought out due a cut^ 
back on funds. I offered to go out and get them for Thayer and Lor- 
imor and I was, couldn't do it because I was too young. Then I was 
going to pay someone to go do it and they had to do it on their own 
without taking mon^, and so I gave them a gift. 

Senator Hajrkin. K you could change one thing to the program 
what would it be? 

Reverend Sbiffh. I think simplify the forms and provide more 
education in the area. 

Senator Harkin. More education on what's available? 

Reverend Smtth. Yes. Where were you raised? 

Senator Harkin. Gumming. I had a cousin of mine who is also in 
the ministry who served in that area down where you are right 
now. 

Anything else from you, Rubv, that you want to add? 
Ms. JuNGJOHAN. I don't think so. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you all very much for coming. Keep up 
vour fine work. As I mentioned before, this is the first of a series of 
hearings that we will be having around the Nation on hunger and 
related nutritional issues. I want tc find out what the problems are 
and how we can solve the problems more effectively. How we can 
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reach out to people who are hungry or malnourished in our society. 
Thank you very much. 

Now we are a little bit behind. The next panel I would like to 
call is Don Maniccia, from Cedar Rapids. Chris Carman, from 
Cedar Rapids and Debra Reid from Marion. Karen Ford, executive 
director, from Food Bank of Iowa, Marcella Prevo, project director, 
American Home Finding, whose agency administers the Maternal 
and Child Health Program. Doris Bishop with the Waterloo Com- 
munity Schools and Russ Proffitt with the Heritage Area Agency 
on Aging. 

We are a little late so again I would ask you to try to keep your 
comments short. Fll keep my questions short. If you have written 
statements, they will be made a part of the record in their entirety. 
If you have them, I would like to see them, I guess I have some 
here, but we will just begin, 

Don Maniccia, welcome and please proceed. If you take 5 to 7 
minutes, I would appreciate it. 

STATEMENT OF DON MANICCIA, HAWKEYE AREA COMMUNITY 
ACTION PROGRAM [HACAP], CEDAR RAPIDS, lA 

Mr. Maniccia. I was asked to participate in the hearing and give 
an overview of what HACAP does. 

I want to give you a little bit of background about myself. I have 
been involved in actual direct management at the local level of 
food programs for just about every type of program that you can 
think of funded by just about every type of group that you can 
think of for the last 12 years. I currently have operational over- 
sight responsibility for the WIC Program in four counties with 
2,600 participants. 

In the congregate meal program we operate 20 congregate sites 
in 5 counties. We give home-delivered meals in the rural areas of 
five counties. We have the Child Care Food Pn^am for 122 day 
care homes. We have child care food programs for 14 day care cen- 
ters. We administer commodity programs in 6 counties using 60 
volunteer sites that we have. USDA bonus commodities to do dbtri- 
bution on alternative months. But we participate in the Institution- 
al Commodity Prc^^am for eight commercial sites that prepare 
food for a couple of day care centers and certify programs that we 
have. We are afBliated with Second Harvest in the Food Bank of 
Iowa for our food reservoir program that distributes food in eight 
counties. We have six rural food pantries in five counties and do 
screening fc me^or church based food pantries in both Cedar 
Rapids and Iowa City and Marion. But we have a program called 
Share and Care, which is a multi-agency effort for Christmas bas- 
kets, seasonal food efforts, that reached 4,000, distributed 4,000 
food baskets last Christmas. We have a small food stamp outreach 
program that after the President's speech last year, that is one of 
the main reasons why I think people weren't usmg the Food Stamp 
Program was that they weren t aware of it and we got the amount 
of $1,600 to make sure that they were aware of it. That is a pun, 
sir. 

The Head Start Program in six counties has a nutrition compo- 
nent we are operating. We do a community meal program with 
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churches here in Cedar Rapids for t he homeless population. We are 
the administering agency for TEFAP assistance in four coimties. 
And I think that we also have some feeder projects that are admin- 
istered Unn County and we provided the meals for that activity. 

But in order to accomplish this work, we have to work with three 
different Federal agencies* four State agencies, six county govern- 
ments and every ageuCT on aging. United Way of America, United 
Way of Central Iowa, Second Harvest, 40 local business sponsors, 
400 churches, 15 day care centers, 125 day care homes and 2,500 
volunteers. That in essence, I believe, has been the place where the 
rubber meets the road in our nutrition efforts in tnis area. There 
are many other agencies in our area that are also part of the deliv- 
ery of tmse Qfstems, some of which are testifying today and some 
wul give you more specifics today. 

Last year we had over 40,000 individuals come to our agency 
through one of these programs that asked for help with food. Over 
18,000 of those were children under 15. Every day people bring to 
my attention that there are people who are hungry. Most of my 
testimony is going to focus on why. Why with all these efforts, with 
all this concern, with the abunaiemce of food that is presently in 
this country, do people still go hungry? I have some feelings that in 
many cases it is an issue that nobody is accepting responsibility for 
coordinating the idea of getting food to people. What we have, in 
effect, is a Fin^-Pong game going on, about who is responadble for 
wha that we Ime people up either according to age, according to 
inoxne, according to some other characteristic that every time a 
person of any significance or group of people are identified or, 
quote, falling through the cracks, somebody, and that there are 
enough constituency or political support can be generated around 
that, we generate a new program. 

That we have a proliferation of pix^rams and a limitation on 
what we are actually serving people. The people are focusing on 
the programs, the advocates focus on the programs, and very few 
people %cus on the needs of the people. That people that hunger in 
our countiy is a i^ptom of something else. Malnutrition is a 
83anptom of something else. It is generally a symptom of the lack of 
income to use the distribution system that we have to get food to 
peoi^e. 

Our general distribution system for food is that you go to the 
grocery store to buy it. If you don't have income, you don't have 
enough money to go buy it, and that the poor in general have been 
ffreatly oppr^sed in terms of income supply. Other things that we 
know, if there are lack of skills and ability to use food supplies 
properly, whether we are talking about elderly populations or 
young people. 

Particularly from my perspective, that many of the basic skills, 
that were transmitted in our society from generation to generation 
in terms of how to use food to make balanced meals for your 
family, have been destroyed. That type of education, that transmitr 
tal of basic survival skills in food and nutrition areas, are not being 
transmitted, particularly among the poor and new generations of 
the poor. Then there is the lack of physical and mental capacities 
of people to prepare food. That part of that is in the socialization 
area that people that are elderly people frequently and other 
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Gople that aren't elderly, that are isolated, even though they may 
ve the resources to ^t food, frequently don't have the motiva- 
tion or just the wherewithal to go ahead and prepare that food for 
themselves. It's a lonely process to prepare a meal and prepare a 
balanced meal for yourself. 

Again a iMurt of the problem is that people need food in different 
situations. Quite fiBnkly, our society knows how to provide this 
food to people in the variety of situations that meet their needs. 
Unfortunately we do not really focus on their needs and that we 
tend to break it up into little program groups that are targeted on 
specific populations rather than on spe^c needs. 

That for people, the general poor, most of the general poor could 
very well manage their own food budget, they don't need a food 
stamp to tell them this is what you are going to spend this much of 
your income on food. They simply need the income. There are sig- 
nificant portions that do need those activities. We do that with the 
WIC Prcgram right now where we taiget what people buy or what 
thqr use their food income on. We have a number of studies nation- 
ally that demonstrate that this program is highly effective, that it's 
in the best interest of the society to make that investment, both in 
terms of food supply and education. Yet we don't expand that type 
of a program. 

I'll conclude with stating that the Federal programs should serve 
as a base for coordinating and complementing both efforts rather 
than acting as stand-alcme activities. And that we could greatly en- 
hance the supplies of food simply by using the Federal system to 
support those local activities, whether th^ be food distribution 
centers, et cetera. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Don. If in the next few 
davB if you get a change to submit a prepared statement please 
submit it to us. 

Next I have on the list is Cliris Carman. Are you also from 
Hawkeve? 

Mr. Carman. Yes. Vm with the HACAP Program. 
Senator Harkin. Welcome and please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF CHRIS CARMAN, CCFP COORDINATOR, HAWKEYE 
AREA COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM [HACAP], CEDAR RAPIDS, 
lA 

Mr. Carbaan. First of all I would like to thank you. Senator 
Harkin, for the opportunity to speak and also to thank the repre- 
sentatives from the Food Nutrition Service for attending today. I 
would like to preface my remarks just by noting that to date there 
hasn't been a comprehensive approach to national child care needs 
at the Federal level. I think tn^ is something that the child care 
commimity really sees an increasing need for with nearly 60 per- 
cent of our children coming from families where there is either a 
single working mother, or a two-parent workii^ family. Child care 
needs I think are a top priority for our country and it is important 
that those needs be addressed on the Federal level. I'm here today 
though to speak about my experience with the ChiU Care Food 
Program in terms of sponsorahip of centers, nonprofit child care 
centers. 
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I feel that the Child Care Food Program center has been a very 
successful program. It's really one of the underpinnings for good 
child development that we find in th e child care system. The 
USDA Child Care Food Program [CCFP] has had a m^or impact on 
the health and well-being of the young children in nonprofit day 
care centers and Head Start programs. And once again, I think the 
Head Start programs really depend on the Child Care Food Pro- 
gram heavily for that nutritional support. Without the Quid Care 
Food Program, the Head Start programs really wouldn't meet the 
nutritioncd needs of the children who are enrolled. But through the 
ChUd Care Food Program, basic nutritional standards are main- 
tained to ensure proper feeding of young people, and to reiterate 
what Joanne Lane said, man^ of these children easily do spend 10 
hours a day in child care settings. In many cases it might be more 
than 10, depending upon the schedule of the parents. 

I am the former director of two nonprofit centers that participat- 
ed in the Child Care Food Program. One center in Iowa and an- 
o ther center in Colorado. And currently I am the coordinator for 
CCFP in HACAP's child care services. In these capacities, I have 
seen young children firom low-income families literally ^'fill-up" on 
food while they are at the child care center, to compensate for an 
inadequate diet at home. The Child Care Food Program provides 
day care centers with a basic level of reimbursement for food, so 
that the children will receive proper nutrition despite any short- 
comings in the other areas of the center's budget. And I think it is 
important that the food budget in a center operation be isolated 
from the other areas of the budget so that the budget is not bal- 
anced on the backs of young children. 

Based upon 10 years experience, my observations concerning the 
Child Care Food Program are: 

One, I feel that the reimbursement levels of CCFP are modest, 
though adequate, and they do not generally exceed the actual food 
costs involved. In this area I feel like there really is no fat that 
could be cut in the program. 

Two, in my 10 years of experience there is a high degree of finan- 
cial accountability in CCFP to ensure that Federal dollars are well 
spent. 

Three, the Child Care Food Program is reviewed both by sponsor- 
ing nonprofit agencies, such as HACAP where they make regular 
visits to day care homes and we make r^ular visits to child care 
centers which are sponsored through HACAP. Also the State De- 
rtment of Education here in Iowa also makes monitoring visits, 
not only is there financial accountability but there is also close 
program reviews so that we are able to ensure that the proper 
t3rpes of meals and proper amounts of meals are being served to 
children. 

Four, I do have a concern with day care centers which are not 
participating in the Child Care Food Program. Many that are not 
eligible to participate balance their budgets cutting back on food 
costs. Children in these centers may not receive the proper 
amounts or types of food and can literally go hungry. 

HACAP sponsors the Child Care Food Pn^am for 120 fainily 
day care homes and 15 Head Start classrooms and child care cen- 
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ters. Nearly 600 meals per day are served to the children enrolled 
in these centers. 

I feel, with the number of homeless families increasing, and a 
dramatic riso in the number of women and children in poverty, the 
Child Care Food Program is an essential USDA program which the 
Federal Government must continue to support. 

The other remarks that I would like to make, concern some pro- 
posed changes in the u^ant meal patterns that were described in 
the Federal Register of December 31, 1986. 1 feel that if those meal 
patterns were implemented that they would align that infant meal 
feeding schedule more closely to the developmental stages that the 
young child goes through. 

[The prepu^ statement of Mr. Carman follows:] 
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Submitted by Chris Carman /Havkeye Area Conmiunity Action Program 
Date: January 30, I988 
Testlnony To The V. S. Senate Subcommittee On Nutrition And Investigations 

To date, a coraprehensive approach to national child care needs has not been 
formulated on the federal level. At a time when over 60% of all childrerThave 
mothers in the vork force, increased federal leadership ar.d funding is needed. 

It is important, however, to acknowledge the success of the USDA child 
nutrition programs in child care settings. 

The USDA Child Care Food Program (CCFP) has had a major impact ou the health 
and well-being of young children in non-profit day care centers and Head start 
Programs. Through the Child Care Food rt-ogram basic nutritional standards are 
maintained to insure proper feeding of young children; many of whom spend up to 
ten hours a day in child care settings. 

I am the former director of two non-profit centers that participated in 
CCFP, and the coordinator for CCFP in HACAP's child care programs. In these 
capacities, I have seen young children from low-income families literally "fill- 
up on food while at the center, tc compensate for inadequate nutrition at home. 
The Child Care Food Program provides day care centers with a basic level of 
reimbursement for food, so children will receive proper nutrition despite any 
shortcomings in other areas of a center's budget. 

Based on ten years of experience, my observations concerning the Child Care 
Food Program are: 

1) CCFP reimbursement levels are modest and do not exceed the actual 
food costs involved. There is no "fat" to cut in this program. 

2) There is a high degree of financial accountability in CCFP to insure 
that federal dollars are well spent. 

3) Regular CCFP program reviews, txjth b> sponsoring nonprofit agencies 
and the State Department of Education insure that nutritional stan- 
dars are maintained by participating centers. 

M Day care centers which are not participants in CCFP, do too often 
balance their budgets by cutting back on food costs. Children in 
these centers may not receive the proper anounts or types of food 
and can literally go hungry. 

HACAP sponsors the Child Care Food Program for 120 family day care homes 
and fifteen Head Start classrooms and child care centers. Nearly 60O meals per 
day are served to the children enrolled in there centers. 

With the number of homeless families increasing, and a dramatic rise in 
the number of women and children in poverty, the Child Care Food Program is an 
essential USDA program which the federal government must continue to supprt. 

Submitted by Chris Carman /Hawk eye Area Community Action Program 
Date: January 30, I988 
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Senator Harkin. All right. Thank you, Chris, very much. Fve got 
one question for you that I want you to think eix>\xt until I get back 
to you. You said day care c enter s that are incorporated are not eli- 
gible to participate in the OCFP Program? 

Mr. Carman. The CCFP Program is open to nonprofit child care 
centers. So if a center was privately v)wned, it would not be eligible 
to participate in tihe food program. One coxnparison that I think is 
interesting is the fact that for the USDA School Hot Lunch Pro- 
gram, my understanding is that no*v private schools may be par- 
ticipating. 

Senator Harkin. Let me back up just a second, Chris. Let me get 
on with our next witness and maybe FU get my questions an- 
swered. 

Debra, thank you for coming. I have a copy of your prepared tes- 
timony. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DEBRA RE!D, MEMBER, CHILD CARE FOOD 
PROGRAM, MARION, lA 

Ms. Reid. I have been a member of the Child Care Food Program 
for 7 years. During a 4-month decline in children at my day care 
home last year I worked as a substitute at a local day care center. 
One of the differences between the two was the meals. In a day 
care home r^stered with the food program, there are severed 
foods we cannot count because of the low food value in them. We 
have the food chcut that let's us know the required amount from 
each food group for a specific age. We are monitored three times a 
year. This is when we are serving a meal or snack. They check for 
the portions of each food group and that what is being served cor- 
responds with our preapproved menus. If we made a change, we 
use our substitution list. The number of children are listed and 
checked with those who are registered for our home. Hygienic con- 
ditions are also watched for. If we have any question or problems, 
we are encouraged to discuss them or call in if something comes up 
later. We are required to attend an in-service each year. You can 
attend several as to your advantage. 

We are learning new ideas and contact with others to exchange 
information with. The partial reimbursement helps keep our rates 
affordable. Food is our biggest expense. This enables us to provide 

f:ood nutrition and teach the children about proper eating habits, 
n the child care center the meals were not like ours. There were 
no requirements on food amount. A child would receive a half or 
quarter of a sandwich. And if there was a child who was a fast 
eater, he would receive a second serving. But a slower child was too 
late and would be left hungry- At times the fruit would be Jello 
witii a little fruit Tlie food portions were small. And there were 
severed children, especially at preschool age, complaining of still 
being hungry. Protein sources were very small. An example would 
be stroganoff. This was mostly noodles, some sauce, a meatball cut 
up. Fish sticks were also used often. Snacks could be ice cream, 
cake, Kool-Aid I feel that they were keeping expenses down by the 
amount and quantity of food. 

With the food program we are teaching the children good nutri- 
tion from an early age as well as providing them with well-bal- 
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anced meals. As a mother and a person who has to keep my nutri- 
tional intake balanced, the earlier you learn these habits the 
better. Proper education now prevents a lot of health problems 
later on. 

Senator Harkin. So you have been, you've seen both sides of 
this. You've been in day care where they have been a participant 
in OCFP and in one that's not? 

Ms. Rud. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. And you say that the one that is in the pro- 
gram, definitely received better nutrition, better food? 
Ms. Rdd. Yes. Right. 

Mr. C/RBCAN. This was a day care home in Deb's house. Deb op- 
erated from her home. 

Senator Harkin. Now vou said that if they were for profit they 
can^t be eligible. My informaticm is that they can be eligible. I 
don't understand that. Why would anvone run a day care in their 
home if th^ didn't make some money? 

Mr. Carman. There is a difference in regulations for day care 
homes versus day care centers. A day care home is almost a de 
facto nonprofit operation in itself. Most home providers just basi- 
cally break even. They are working for below mininm m wage. 

Senator Harkin. Now just a second. An individual in a house 
who takes in up to six children, including her own perhaps, and 
two, four a day. People pay, have their kids taken there, they get 
reimbursed through the CCFP. You are saying that they make zero 
dollars doing that? 

Mr. Carbian. It wouldn't be making zero dollars, but when you 
consider the length of day they put in, often 10 to 12 hours a day, 
we have home providers that work into the evening, their enroll- 
ment often fluctuates so they might be registered for six children. 
But on any g^ven day— Deb can testify to this on any given day— if 
the child isn't in attendance or a parent is on vacation, th^ may 
have no one. 

Senator Harkin. How much do they charge a week? 

Mr. Carman. It varies. We've done surveys in this area and it 
varies fix)m $40 a week per child to $55 a week per child. 

Senator Harkin. That's what, 8, 9 hours a day? 

Mr. Carman. More particularly 9 to 10 up to 12 or even 18 hours 
per day in some situations. 

Senator Harkin. You would charge more for a longer time, 
right? 

Mr. Carbian. Yes. It's a situation, though, where the amount you 
charge really is determined the market. 

Senator Harkin. I think it's a technical problem. I think it's 
technical whether you are profit or nonprofit. 

Mr. Carbian. The distinction is for a child care center; nonprofit 
centers may participate in the Child Care Food Program. 

Senator Harkin. Do you know what the average hourly rate 
would be for a day care provider? Have you ever figured that out? 
If you have so many children, and how many chfldren and how 
many hours? 

Mr. Carman. You mean an average based upon the varied at- 
tendance levels? 
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Senator Harkin. How many day care providers do you have in 
your area? 
Mr. Carbian. 125. 

Senator Harkin. 125 day care providers? 
Mr. Carman. Right. 

Senator Harkin. Do you know how many children they serve? 
Mr. Carbcan. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. And vou can go to each one of those and say 
how many hours a week do you put in, right? 
Mr. CARiiAN. Uh-huh. 

Senator Harkin. And you figure out what they are charging. 
Have you ever done that kind of survey? 

Mr. Carman. We do a survey every year of the rates that they 
charge. We haven't asked them the number of hours. It's a differ- 
ent type of situation than a large child care center where you 
might have 50 children enrolled and have an owner who isn't di- 
rectly involved in the day-to-day operation of the center, but is 
taking 10 or 15 percent off the top of the entire operation. 

Senator Harkin. Well, I think it might be interesting; to find out 
what the hourly rate would be. It would be a very sunple thing. 

Mr. Carbian. There has been a study. There was a study done by 
Iowa State University and they found that the child care worker 
made less money than animal attendants. People who took care of 
animals. 

Senator Harkin. No doubt about that. I'm going to take a break 
at 11 o'clock. So that's about 10 minutes from now. So we'll go 
ahead. 

Next we have Karen Ford, an old friend of mine, from Food 
Bank of Iowa. I have visited with, and worked with her in the past. 
I haven't been in the food bank for over a year or a couple of years 
now. So, I welcome you here, and I would like to be brought up to 
date on how you see this issue, Karen. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN FORD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, FOOD 
BANK OF IOWA, DES MOINES, lA 

Ms. Ford. Good mominff. Senator Harkin, staff and guests. My 
name is Karen Ford and I am the executive director of the Food 
Bank of Iowa. A position I have held through the 5 years of the 
Food Bank's existence. 

As the Second Harvest certified food bank in the State of Iowa 
much of my time has been spent in the recruiting of eligible char- 
ities, working on the solicitation of food and establishing and fund- 
ing safe and sanitary warehouse conditions, plus the always 
present administrative tasks that one has to do. 

Over the 5 years though I have occasionally had the chance to be 
able to leave the warehouse every so often and participate in an 
advocacy role representing nonprofit food providing organizations 
in the State. 

Now some of this is kind of old information, but I was asked to 
share it so I will. In the winter of 1984 I was able to serve on the 
Governor's Statewide Advisory Committee on Commodity Food and 
Shelter Program. It was really an eye-opener to see how the Feder- 
al food programs were administered in the State of Iowa. The 
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amazement was not so much in the administration at the State 
level, it was more in that paper that was presented. The Federal 
regulations that did not foster communication or efficient distribu- 
tion. That had 12 programs going this way and a whole bunch of 
agencies doing it this way and then a whole bunch of information 
in the middle. And every time that one would adc why is it like 
that, the answer would invariably be Federal regulations. So after 
awhile, and just being sort of a logical outsider, we realized that 
the work of the committee probablv would not change the bureauc- 
racy as it was and the way that food did flow into our State, al- 
though we did make some comments and we did suggest some pos- 
sible changes. 

In order to get a feel for the attitudes in other areas of Iowa, Roz 
Ostendorf, of the Iowa Agency for Peace and Justice, and I went 
out and conducted some field hearings in five locations. 

I went back and read those the other day and it was ftmii7ing 
that the recommendations from those meetings are still as perti- 
nent as they were 3 years ago. Two of them, mainly I think reflect- 
ed a fear. Onc^ of the guts of it was advocating for strengthening 
the Food Stamp Program, guarding against decreasing benefits or 
enacting more restrictive eligibility criteria. So even with what was 
talked about in rural areas, there was still that real fear that any 
more changes were harmful. 

And then, because we did talk to food providers, there was 
always a desire for more food. And believe me, that has not 
changed over the last 3 years since we were out in the rural areas. 
They have many ideas, and one was expanding commodities. An- 
other one was various means of transportation and a lot of ways to 
get food out into their areas. Also, at that time a discussion where 
the volunteers were becoming a bit tired because this looked like a 
permanent rather than a temporary situation. I think they have 
kind of resolved themselves to that, we don't hear that complaint 
any more. 

Later in 1986, I was able to serve on the Iowa Hands Across 
America (Committee, which was a lot of fun because we hadn't an- 
ticipated any additional money. Receiving money was a real bonus 
since the line didn't come through Iowa We did something that I 
think has been appreciated by both the State and other govern- 
ment officials, by putting together an updated list of the 247 food 
pantries that exist in the State of Iowa. We had some very sophisti- 
cated people in Los Angeles who told us that food pantries would 
not be interested in anything like $107, and that we had a poor 
plan for distribution of the money. But actually 120 pantries re- 
sponded, some of them with long letters of their needs and their 
wishes. Even though that money wouldn't fill all of it, just sort of 
the ability to communicate. And we did distribute $107 to 120 pan- 
tri«5. Then there also were larger grants to begin for about 30 
projects. Many of them talking about housing, homelessness, and 
also two of the largest ones were about food stamps or education 
for the hungry and homeless and then a rural food stamp outreach 
project. 

As the Doctor talked about earlier, the food bank was able to 
host a brain-storming session for members of the Harvard Task 
Force, and just listening to them in the van on the way to the air- 
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port was really an eye-opener because Dr. Brown was really im- 
presLed with what he had seen in Waterloo. So fortunately that did 
not come as big a surprise as perhaps those people would hope. So 
tJiat is not a, what is the food bank, but that's sort of the other side 
of what we do in an attempt to gatlier and share impressions about 
hunger in the State of Iowa. And ctoon we should have a computer 
for at least a little more scientific analysis which is what the na- 
tional staff calls for. 

As I said previously, the Food Bank of Iowa is a little over 5 
years old. In that time we have distributed approximately 8 million 
pounds of donated products, both food €uid nonfood. Unlike a food 
pantry tiiat provides food to individuals, or families for 3- to &<lay 
supply, the rood bank operates out of a new, 26,250 square foot 
warehouse. The nonprofit tax-exempt organizations who have a use 
for food are our customers. The goal of our agency is to seek as 
much donated product as possible and distribute it as effectively 
and efficiently as we can with limited staff. The major challenge 
we face is the problem of everyone in the room, and that is mon^. 
We cannot fully operate without a cooler and freezer and that is 
$40,000 alone. Continually securing food is an effort and more of a 
responsibility as the agencies c^me to depend on us. I was told by a 
manager of a group home that they r^larly spent $150 to $175 a 
week on groceries. He secured vesterday 1,740 pounds of food at 10 
cents per pound, which at the food bank would be $174. His pickup 
was dragging. So since he comes about once a month, ^ou know 
that witn a variety of food the food bank could j used even more. 

That is why we are interested in being a demonstration project 
for the institutionid commodities. In fact. Second Harvest, the Na- 
tion's food bank network, could serve as one large project. 

Why is this important? 

One, because of our ratio of food provided to money spent. Food 
bank's ratio is 16 pounds of food distributed for every donated $1 
dollar spent. 

Two, because we are the largest organized food bank network. 
Three, we maintain rigid standards of food handling and record- 
keeping. 

Four, all charities we serve are bonafide. 

I am also frustrated to be constantly asked how big the hunger 
problem is. I don't see why I have to answer that. I don't see whv 
anybody in this room has to answer that. I would ask that the Fed- 
eral Government use its mighty resources to determine the extent 
of hunger in America. Things like that, it seems to me, would be 
the only entity thai could get that done. 

I wouid also ask that the incentive for charitable deductions be 
increaseo, or at least enhanced. I don't always find the community 
caring enough to sway company officials to donate. It seems to me 
more and more are being confronted at the bottom line. If the Gov- 
ernment encouraged it with actions rather than the donating part, 
rather than just words it would be very helpful. 

I am also, this is a little sidelight. I sent out, I'm the chairman of 
the Public Policy Committee of the central region of Second Har- 
vest, and I sent out a survey to the Presidential candidates on the 
issue of hunger and seven of them responded. Some of their an- 
swers were short and some of them are very elaborate and long. 
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Th^ reminded me of a quote from the Physician Task Force on 
Hunger but basically the response was that America has the re- 
sources and abUity to end hunger. We don't lack financial re- 
sources and we don't have hunger because we don't know how to 
end it. Through a very recent experience, we are certain that we 
can end hunger if we wieh to do so. Thank you, Senator. 
[The prepared statement of Ms. Ford follows:] 
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Pusi.irtul Statement ot Karon Ford, hxtnutive Director. Food Bank of Iowa 

Good morninQ Senator Hark r n , sta-f^ and guests. My n?me is 
Karen Ford ^nd I c-m the Executfve Director o-f the Food Bank 
of Iowa. A position I have held through the 5 years of the 
Food Banks's existance. 

As the Second Harves*' certified food bank in the stat? of 
Iowa much of mv time has been spent in the recruitment of 
member agencies, solicitation ot food and establishing safe 
and S3rtit5>ry warehouse conditions plus the always present 
admi n I str at I Me tasks. 

Over the five /ears though I have occasionally been able to 
leave the warehouse and participate in an advocacy role 
representing non-profit food providing oroan i zat i ons in the 
state. 

In the winter of 1984 I was able to serve on the Governor's 
Statewide Advisory Committee on Commodity Food and Shelter 
Program. It was really an eye-opener to see how the federal 
food programs were administered in the state of Iowa. The 
amazement was not so much the administration at the state 
level but rather federal regulations that did not foster 
communication or efficient disi..^ibution. It appeared f-fter 
study this was an entrench d federal bureaucracy and one a 
committee'? comments wouldn't change. In order to get a 
feel for attitudes in other areas of Iowa, Roz Ostendorf. 
Iowa ^^gency for Peace & Justice and I conducted field 
hearings in five locations. 

The r ecorTimendc' t ' ons from those meeting are still as 
pertinent today a5 three years ago. Two of them were: 
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That those individuals who hold gov/ernment offices 
continue to use the power o-f their o-f-fices during the 
coming -federal budget process to advocate -for 
strengthening the -food stamp program, guarding against 
decreasing benefits or inactingmore restrictive 
eligibility criteria. It is recommended that any 
efforts to dismantle the federal food stamp program with 
optional state participation or block grant funding not 
be supported. People in Iowa are not as concerned 
about food stamp fraud, as they are worried that more 
and more people who need food stamps aren't making 
application for them. The food stamp program provides 
a nutritional basis for families that no surplus corr.modity 
or private sector feeding programs can provide and is in 
the best interest of lowans to have the federal food stamp 
program adequately funded. 

That the state consider expanding the surplus corriiTiod i 1 1 es 
available to private sector feeding organizations using 
the food bank network, to distribute commodities both 
surplus and institutional that are not de--,irable for mass 
di str I but I on . 

Later in 1986, I was able to serve on the Iowa Hands Across 
America Comrriittee. Receiving money was a bonus since the 
line didn't come through Icwa. We did something quite 
different. At the Food Bank we put together an updated lisf 
of 247 food pantries in the state with 120 pantr es 
responding with their needs. ♦107,22 was sent to each of 
those who responded. No one suggested the^ did not need the 
monetary assistance. Grants K'ere also given for legal 
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education -for the hungry & homeless, rural -food stamp 
outreach project, etc. 

I also had a part last summer in planning the itinerarv and 
hosting a brainstorming session -for members o-f the Har^'ard 
Task Force on Hunger. 

Their conclusions o-f need in the state o-f louia came as no 
sur pr I se . 

So as you can see m/sel-f, representing the Food Bank o-f Iou*ai 
attempts to gather and share impressions about hunger in the 
state o-f Iowa. Soon we should have a computer -for a more 
scienti-fic analysis. 

As I said pr e»>» I ous 1 V the Food Bank o-f Iowa is a little over 
five years old. In that time we have distributed 
approximately eight million pounds o-f donated products* both 
n'ood and non-food. Unlike a -food pantry that provides -food 
to individuals or families tor a 3-5 day supply, the Food 
Bank operates out o-f a 26,250 sq . -ft. warehouse. The 
non-pro+it lax-exempt organizations who have a use -for -food 
are our customers. The goal o-f our agency is to seek as 
much donated product as possible and distribute it a= 
e-f ec t I ve 1 / and e-f i c i en 1 1 y as we can with limited sta-f-f. 
The major challenge we -face is the completion o-f a *200,000 
capital campaign -for leasehold improvements. We cannot 
fully operate without a cooler and -freezer and that is 
♦40 ,000 alone. Continually securing -food is an e-f-fort and 
more u-f a responsibility as the agencies come to depend on 
us. I w?= told by d manager o-f a group home that th%'» 
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regularly spent *150-175 a week on groceries. He secured 
yesterday 1,740 pounds oi food at 10 cents per pound uih i c h 
at the Food Bank would be ♦174. His pick-up was dragging. 
So since he comes about once a month. You know that with a 
variety o-f -food the Food Bank would be used even more. 

That's why we are interested in being a demonstration 
project -for the institutional commodities. In -fact Second 
Harvest - the nation's food bank network could serve as one 
large project. 

Why'? 

1. Because o-f our ratio o-f -food provided to money spent. 
Food Bank's ratio is 16 pounds o-f -food distributed -for 
every donated one dollar spent. 

2. Because we are the largest organized -food bank neti-zork. 

3. We maintain rigid standards o-f -food handling and 
r ecor dkeep i ng . 

4. All chanties we serve are bona-fide. 

I am also -frustrated to be constantly asked how big the 
hunger problem I would ask that the federal government 

use Its might/ resource to determine the extent of hunger in 
Amen c a . 

I would >Uo ask that the incentive for charitable 
deductions be increased. I don't always find the community 
caring enough to sway company officials to donate. If the 
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It would be so help-ful. 

I was very heartened when I sent out surveys in the name o-f 
the Public Policy Committee o-f the Central Region o-f Second 
Harvest. 13 surveys went out, 7 were returned. Some 
answers were short, some were elaborate and long. They 
reminded me o-f a quote -from the Physicians Task Force on 
Hunger : 

"This nation has the resources and ability to end 
hunger . . .Amer I c a is not a poverty stricken Third World 
Nation caught between the pincers o-f a poor economy and 
inadequate -food supply. To the contrary, we produce enough 
•food to -feed our people, probably «^veral times over... 

"Neither do we lack the -financial resources to end hunger in 
this land. Ours is probably the strongest economy in the 
wor 1 d . . . 

"Neither do we have hunger because we don't know how to end 
it. Through very recent experience, we are certain that we 
can end hunger i -f we wish to do so... 

"All that remains now is the political will." 

Thank you Senator ^or allowing me to testify this morning. 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much, Mibs Ford. Well that, 
^e demonstration projects, those were recently passed and the 
President just recently signed those [H.R. 1340]. So that is the one 
you are talking about. 

Ms. FOBD. Right 

Senator Harkin. I visited your food bank a couple years ago. Has 
the demand stayed about the same since then, has it decreased, are 
you still serving as many as you did? 

Ms. Ford. Well, because of our desire to serve the whole State 
and to be able to have more product available, that's where we 
moved into a five times larger facility. 

Senator Harkin. I remember the time you had trouble with 
transportation. 

Ms. Ford. 'Hiat is still a problem. 

Senator Harkin. We talked about getting the National Guard in- 
volved, they had been in Missouri. 

Ms. Ford. Well, they did move us when the time came, they did 
that. 

Senator Harkin. Has that been an ongoing thing? Do you utilize 
them on any kind of an ongoing basis? 

Ms. Ford. We have some ideas, but trucking hadn't been one of 
them. It s a big ticket item— $3,000, $4,000 a month. 

Senator Harkin. And you do go all over Iowa? 

Ms. Ford. All over the country. 

Senator Harkin. Getting food and stuff? 

Ms. Ford. Right. 

Senator Harkin. How much of your food is privately donated? 

Ms. Ford. Well, it is all privately donated but you mean locally 
as opposed to nationally? 

Senator Harkin. Yes. How much do you get just locally? 

Ms. Ford. Probably, it's not real good. Probably 30 percent. 

Senator Harkin. And the rest is from the big food chains, distri- 
butions? 

Ms. Ford. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. OK, thank you very much. I'm going to take, if 
you U excuse me, I'm going to take a quick break for just about 7 to 
10 mmutes and I'll be right back. 

[Recess taken.] 

Senator Harkin. The subcommittee will resume the hearing. 
Thank you all for your indulgence to accommodate the press. 

Next let us turn to Marcella Prevo, American Home Finding, ad- 
mmistenng the Maternal and Child Health Program of Ottumwa, 
Iowa. I am very interested. You run a very fine operation. Welcome 
to the subcommittee and please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MARCELLA PREVO, PROJECT DIRECTOR, AMERI- 
CAN HOME FINDING, MATERNAL/CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM, 
OTTUMWA, lA 

Ms. P^o. My name is Marcella Prevo. I am the project director 
emplcged by American Home Finding. Our agency administers the 
WIC Program, Maternal/Child Health Program and the OB Indi- 
gent Program serving a 10 county rural area. We contract with the 
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Iowa State Department of Health to provide the services of these 
programs to our eligU>le population. 

The main purpose of our programs iff to provide nutrition inter- 
vention, preventive health care» education, counseling and referrals 
through the WIC program. Maternal, and OB Indigent Program. 
Our service area is a verv high poverty area in the State of Iowa. 
The rate of poverty proauces many problems for the population. 
Hunger and medical care beinff two of the nugor problems for fami* 
lies in our service area. In adcution to the hunger and the medical 
care, our people have a real problem vnih transportation. Even if 
our services are available, it's real difficult for some of our families 
to get into our service area. 



those 10 counties monthly. We are there 1 to 5 days a month. 
Which makes it also very difficult for our participants because if 
we are ordy there 1 day a month, they have a real difficult time 
getting into the center on that day. We also, because our services 
are so rural and there are a lot of different agencies that are serv* 
ing the same 10 county area that we are in, and we have also inte- 
grated with other community agencies such as the Area Education 
Agency, Specialized Child Health, Department of Human Services 
and the local Head Start programs. 

In order to integrate, we have had a lot of problems, but also a 
lot of successes. One eicample, we had a child coming in to the spe- 
cialized child health clinic. On the day that he was there, because 
he was also enrolled in our WIC Prc^am and the Child Health 
Program, we wera able to serve that family by several agencies and 
a common stafT. We have the working concept that shared staff is 
real successftil. That child was seen by the physician in specialized 
child care, diagnosed as a failure to thrive, which also means docu- 
mentation for our WIC Program to put him on the prc^am for the 
special child. We were able to give him additional services. Because 
he was thera we were able to provide him with immunizations, 
hearing and a vision test. The family was there for 1 Vi hours and 
maybe 2 hours, but they received a lot of services. Because the phy- 
sician wanted to have a foUowup, through our WIC Program we 
were able to do followup monthlv and report back to the physician, 
thus the family did not have to (hive that additional 40 miles. 

So in addition with other agencies, that can be real successful 
and helpful to the participants and it also reduces a lot of problems 
with our staff. With timeframes, funding, facilities large enough to 
provide services in. One big problem that we have encountered is 
confidentiality. Trying to share information with other agencies. 
WeVe asked the attorneys general opinion on sharing some demo- 
graphic information, basically name, age, birth date, parent's 
name. This is information that all agencies need and we would like 
to be able to share this information and we will not have to put the 
patient through all this duplication of services. 

The other thing that we have encountered is a transportation 
problem in our particular agenpy. It's not as bad as with some 
other agencies, but with our particular agency it's real difficult be- 
cause we travel daily. This really creates a lot of problems. We 
have a lot of staff burnout. We don't have enough time to do a lot 
of our paperwork because we are on the road every day. 
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There is one thing that I would like to say about the WIC Pro- 
gram. If there is any way that more administrative money could be 
available, it really would be great because we need the administra- 
tive money to serve the highly rural population that we have out 
there. And I have experienced quite a few things over the past few 
months, one of them being with the staff burnout, we have a high 
turnover in staff. Our dietitians have to be licensed and that has 
been real difficult for recruitment of dietitians but it's not some- 
thing that we can't overcome. It's just a difficulty right now. 

Our programs, the basic programs that we have in our agency all 
have different Federal guidelines as far as counting the eligibility, 
and that's real difficult when you have, my staff is called to work 
in all three of our programs. I think that if there was any way that 
we could have some continuity in keeping households and poverty 
levels, that would help a lot of the agencies, also. The Maternal/ 
Child Health and WIC programs are providii^ services that are 
not otherwise available to these low income populations. We recog- 
nize that nutrition status and proper health care are very impor- 
tant during critical stages of growth and development. This investr 
ment in health and development of families does pay dividends in 
the later years, and I think that is something we all work for. I 
want to thank you for the time given me and the opportunity to 
testify at your hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Prevo follows:] 
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M«rc«lla Prwo . 
AMrican Ho in* Findi*^ 
317 Vann««s 
OttufiiMa» I A 98901 

I M thm Project DirKtor v^ploycd by Amvrican Horn* Finding. 
Our Agvncy adAinistvrs thv NIC Progrui» Matvrnal/Chi Id Hvalth 
ProgrM and thm OB Indigent PrograM svrving a 10 county rural 
arva. Urn contract Mith thv lONa Stat* Dvpartmrnt of Haalth to 
provid* thm svrvicvs of thvsv progra* to our vligibl* population. 
Our Agvncy opvratM Mith th* philosophy that vach pvrson is an 
individual Mith a uniqu* s«t of c ircumstancvst •xpvrivncvsi 
dignity and Horth. 

Th« main purpos* of our programs ar« to pro v id* nutrition 
intvrvvnt ion» prvvvntiv* hvalth carct vducationi counsel ing and 
rvfvrrals through a supplaiwntal food program and hvalth car* 
programs to Ion incom* pvopl*. Our svrvic* ar«a has one 
of th« highest Ivwls of powrty in th« stat* of Iowa with 
f ami lias balow 190X of povarty ranging from 19-37X. Tha stata 
avaragv is 1B.9X. Tha avaraga par cant aga of parson unamploy- 
•d in our araa in 1986 was 9.94Xf ranging from 6.9X l^Xt 
according to Iowa Department of Job Servica CPS i^ata. Tha 
stata avaraga was 7.7X and national avaraga 7. IX. Tha high 
rata of povarty produces many problems for this population. 
Hunger and medical care being two major prob l em s f or € he 
families in our service area. In add it ion t because our service 
is very rural? transportation is also a major concern for most 
families. Even if the services are aval labia t it may be 
difficult for some families to get to the service center. 

Our agency provides services to the ten county area by travel inq 
to each county one to five days per month. There* 
fore» part of our staff must travel all but three days 
per month » while the other part of the staff are providing 
services in the Central Office. Two of the three days per month 
that we do not have a team travel ingf the entire staff conducts 
clinics at the Cen'ral Office. Ue have integrated our clinics and 
programs to offer our patients the most services at one visit. 
A patient may come into our office site and will receive their 
UlC checks* a well child exam or an prenatal exam at the same 
visit. This has helped to reduce the cost of travel to the 
patients. We have also integrated with other community agencies 
such as Area Education Agency* Specialized Child Health* and Head 
Start programs so that staff from those agencies will be at our 
site to provide services to the patients at -that visit. Ue have 
also developed a shared staff concept whereas we may be able to 
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assist snothvr agvncy in som« foUoN and saw thv pativnt travel 
and tina to pnothvr sitv or city for sarvicvs. An VKamplat 
Spacializad Child Hvalth only conducts cl inics in tNo of tha ten 
counties. They had a patient coming to the office that would have 
to drive ^0 miles each way to that office. Through the 
Department of Human Services f transportation was provided to that 
patient. This patient was also enrolled in the UIC and Child 
Health program. Uhen this patient came to th« appointment* the 
physician at Specialized Child Health eKamined he patient, which 
supported the UIC program to make this patient special child. 
This child was a failure to thrive and needed additional 
services. The UIC program was able to provide the service by 
giving this child a combination infant and child food package 
consisting of formula, juice and cereal in addition to the 
extensive counseling and education. This child was also enrolled 
in the child health program so we were able to provide immuniz- 
ationst laboratory testing (hct. & ur inalyj|is) » and hearing 
testing at this- one visit. Because this patient needed to have 
monthly monitoring of weight, jour staff was able to provide 
monthly weight checks, counseling* education and support for this 
family in their county of residence and patient did not have to 
travel the BO miles every month. This information was reported 
to the physician at Specialized Child Health and a joint plan of 
care was developed and carried out through these integrated 
services. This is just one example of how our integrated 
services have helped the patients by providing comprehensive 
se Fvi ees i n awe v i s i t. 

Integrated services are usually very beneficial to the patients 
but does increase the time a patient has to stay at a clinic at 
one time. This has presented problems for parents if they have 
other siblings with them or at home in someone elses care 
especially if they are paying for that care. Integrated serv'^ces 
encumber a lot of problems for the staff and Agencies involved 
with these services. Confidentiality in sharing information with 
another Agency serving the same patient is a real problem. There 
needs to be some way that at lease demographic information could 
be shared with another agency in regard to a mutual patient. 
This would not only help the other Agency but reduce the time and 
cost of duplication for the Agency and the patients. AH 
agencies need the basic, information of name, address, phone 
number, parent's name and birth date. It is the hope and de- 
sire of the Agencies serving patients in this area to have a 
ruling froTm the Attorney General that this information can be 
shared when needed without a release of information form signed 
by the patient. All other information would need a release of 
information form signed except demographic. 
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Within thv services provided through the programs administered by 
our Agency* we have encountered several problem' areas 'in meeting 
the needs of the children and women in our area. As previously 
stated* we are serving • high proverty geographical area. There- 
fore the need for service is great. In the NIC program* we are 
serving approKimately 34.95C percent of the eligible population 
in our service area. One reason that this percentage is low is 
due to the transportation difficulties that are patients have in 
getting to a clinic site. Even if we are in their county of 
residence* they may still have to drive 80 miles to that site to 
receive services on a day that is not convenient for them because 
they may not have an automobile* some one to drive them to 
clinic* gas to operate their automobile and it is toj far to walk 
especiiUy with children. Traveling is also a problr.*m for the 
Agency because of the limited number of staff you have -aval lab le* 
the travel time involved to and from a clinic site* and the 
limited number of days you have available to travel because of 
the few number of staff. If more administrative money was avail- 
able to allow the Agencies to employee additional staff* our 
services would be more available to the eligible population 
especially in the rural areas. Also* because the staff has to 
travel every day* it leaves very little time for paperwork and 
planning. Because of the number of clinics that we must conduct 
monthly* if you do not travel* you are working in a clinic at 
the central office. This still leave very little time for 
paperwork and planning. This is a great contribute*- to staff 
"burn out" which creates a large r .uatsr '^f staff tu i ii uw . — The 
need for these services are so great that the services mtist be 
more available to the low income population. if more staff was 
available* clinic sites and services would be more available to 
our patients. This has also been a contributing factor as to why 
children are falling through the cracks so to speak. if the 
service you are ^seeking is available one day per month for six 
hours in the county that you reside* it may be impossible for you 
to obtain those services because you are unable to get to that 
clinic. Your only other choice is to drive an additional 23-70 
miles each way to obtain these services of which transportation 
may be a problem. Another problem with the availability of staff 
is if someone calls in sicki you may not have another staff 
person available to send in that'person's place. Therefore* your 
services may be even more limited on that day in a particular 
clinic. Because of budget restraints* it is very difficult to 
expand clinic hour* because the budget does not allow you to pay 
overtime and It is almost impossible to provide comp time to the 
staff when you need the staff you have every day for eight hours. 

Another obstacle that most UIC Agencies have been faced with in 
the past year has been the recent requirement for licensure for 
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dietitians in Iowa. This has been a problem for recruitement 
of dietitians and many agencies have been faced with the problem 
of not fiiv^iing dietitians eligible to work in the NIC program. 
For several months* our Agency was short of dietitians staff. 
This also hendered the services Me Mere able to provide to the 
eligible population. If other staff could be trained to gather 
information for the dietitians* teach education classes and 
change a food package^ this Mould help free up some of the 
dietitian's time and alloM them more time for assessments and 
counseling. It Mould alloM them mori time to spend with the 
high risk patients in doing folloM up. 

The UIC program and Maternal /Chi Id Health programs have changed 
guidelines and requirements for the programs that makes it 
difficult for integrated clinics. For eKsmplet the poverty 
level for UIC is now at 18SX of poverty whereas M/CH is at 
ISOX of poverty. M/CH has a sliding fee scale up to SSOX 
of poverty. This has not really presented too much of a 
problem for the staff or participants. However* the method 
in which you count the household income is a real problem for 
the staff and very confusing for the participants. In the UIC 
program a household refers to a Q«-oup of related or non-related 
individuals who are living together as one economic unit and 
sharing living costs such as rent» utilities* food etc. You use 
the total gross income from all sources. In Maternal /Chi Id 
Health program the household refers tr anyone living in the 
household who is related to the patiei fay hir^hT fft a rrl*q«j or 




adoption. The unborn fetus will be counted as a family member. 
You use the total gross income from all sources. Therefore* if 
for examples you have a pregnant woman enrolling in both UIC and 
Maternal Health living with a boyfriend who also has two child- 
ren from a previous marriage living with them in the same house- 
hold and boyfriend is worlcing earning $12*000 per year and the 
prenant woman is also working earning $5*000 per year. For the 
UIC program you would figure a household of four ( 2 adults and 
S children) with a gross income of «17f000. The UIC guidelines 
for a family of four is «ao*7SO so the pregnant woman and the 
children if under S years of age would be eligible for the UIC 
program according to their f inane ial status. In Maternal/Child 
Health program you could not count the income of the boyfriend 
because he is not married or related to the pregnant woman* 
therefore you would count only her income of 95*000 for a family 
of two (prenant woman and fetus). The financial guidelines for 
M/CH for a family of two is 411*100 which would make the woman 
eligible for the program. However* after the baby is born* you 
would count the boyfriend's income because he is the father of 
the baby which would make the household increase to three. The< 
guidelines for a family of three is ♦13*930 therefore the family 
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Mould b» on a sliding f** seal* for th» Child Hvalth program. 
This new born infant would b» eligible for NIC because you would 
count everyone in the household making a total number of five. 
The guidelines for a family of five in NIC ta^ifaaS. This is 
very difficult for the staff to keep straight working in the 
programs and even more difficult to explain to a patient how you 
figure households and income. It would make it much easier if 
there could be some continuity for all federal and state funded 
programs to operate in serving the eligible population. 

It is my opinion that the M.tternal /Chi Id Health and UIC programs 
in the State of Iowa «re providing the services that are not 
otherwise available to the low income population. Ue recognize 
that iHitrition«l status and proper health care are very important 
during critical stages of growth and development. This investment 
in the health and development or families pays many dividends in 
later years. 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. I was just telling Mr. 
Andros, that one thing that really impreraed me was the progress 
the children make in the integration of services. Thank you for 
coming here. 

Doris Bishop, tbfjk you very much for coming. I appreciated the 
opportunity to participate in the workday here last fall. Very en- 
lightening. I was much taken by the professionalioui of the people 
thieit run the school food service program, the dedication with their 
overall commitment to just ensuring the success of the program. I 
was greatly heartened it. 

Mre. Bishop. It was very delightful for us. And if you ever need a 
job recommendation, our kitchen manager would be glad to give 
you one. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you for coming. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DORIS BISHOP, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FOOD 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, WATERLOO COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 
AND SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE 
ASSOCUTION, WATERLOO, lA 

Mrs. Bishop. I am Doris Bishop, assistant director of the Food 
Service Department for the Waterloo Commimiiy Schools and also 
secretary of the American School Food Service Association. I want 
to thank you for this opportunity to testify as to the value of the 
school and summer feeding programs in the lives of the children of 
our city, and I also want to thank the people from Washington and 
Denver for being here with us. 

You have heard Waterloo, Iowa described as one of the Midwest^ 
em cities hardest hit by the farm income crisis. The city has been 
dealing with extensive and extended unemployment, even among 
people who formerly held jobs. 

llie effects of thds have been very evident in our school lunch 
program. In 1981 we were feeding about 8,600 students a day, 37 
percent of whom were on free or reduced priced meals. And we 
thought that was a lot. By 1984, as our city began to lose jobs and 
population, we were feedmg only 7,500 studeuts, but 51 percent of 
these meals were free and reduced price. When we went over that 
50 percent figure, this was a great shock for us in formerly prosper- 
ous and independent Iowa. It even more of a shock to find a 
higher percentage, up to 70 percent in some of the small rural 
school districts of Iowa. For many families, the assurance that 
their children could get one nutntious hot meal a day at school 
suddenly became an important part of their survi^ plan. The 33 
percent cut in Federal funding which the Child Nutrition Prc^am 
experienced in 1981 had requiSred a rise in the price of school meals 
at that time, but we have not raised our prices since. We have 
taken steps to reduce costs as much as possible, including maxi- 
mum use of the many farm commodities offered to us, because we 
are very much aware of the families in our community now trying 
to support themselves on such low-paying jobs as they can get. And 
I might say that wc look forward to the forthcoming improvements 
in the USDA conmiodiiy distribution system to which USDA is 
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now committed as a result of H.R. 1340, Public Law 100-237.2 We 
are very grateful that that law passed. We feel it's important to 
keep the cost of meals low for all of our children. 

We are nov serving 7,400 meals a day 58.2 percent of which are 
free or reduced-prices meals. This indicates to us that much of the 
farm belt recovery has not yet come to Waterloo, Iowa. 

I would like to tell you something about our sununer feeding pro- 
gr^, which is also very important to the health and welfare of the 
children in ou^ city. 

We've had some small summer feeding programs in Waterloo for 
a number of years, but in 1985, as the number of needy children 
became more evident, conmiunity and church groups realized that 
they just did not have the facilities or expertise to expand the pro- 
gram in places where it was needed. The Child Nutrition Division 
of the Iowa Department of Education asked us to start a program. 
We recruited some of our regular employees, many of whom 
needed summer work to supjport their own families, and b^an 
what we thought would be a 6-week i)rogram, serving perhaps 300 
children. Well, if you heard Dr. MacQueen refer to a pro-am here 
this morning, this is the program he was talking about. That first 
year we fed an average of 1,600 children a day, and we continued 
tiie program for 4 more weeks, because the need was so obvious. 
The next year every one of the women who had worked in that pro- 
gram came back and worked the next summer, partly because they 
needed to, and because the need by the children was so evi- 
dent to them. With the cooperation last summer, we served ap- 
proximately 800 breakfasts and 1,800 lunches a day at 28 sites over 
a 10-week period. With the cooperation of our Park Department 
and community agencies we serve meals in parks, schools, play- 
grounds, and in summer activity centers like the YWCA and Girls' 
Mid Boys' clubs. We go where the children are and they flock to us. 
Young children get up early in the morning to walk to the park for 
breakfast, and they come back again at noon, lined up by ttie time 
the delivery truck comes. We serve the same types of breakfasts 
and lunches as during the school year, including three hot lunches 
and two cold lunches a week. They are predished in polyfoam trays 
and shipped in insulated boxes. 

The park or playground environment seems to be a good place 
for feeding children. There is less plate waste, even of some items 
tiiat are not too popular when served in the regular school lunch. 
And I told the Senator that even peas go better in the park than 
they did m regular school. He tried very hard to sell our children 
on the benefit of peas when he visited one of our school production 
sites. The children are amazingly well behaved, considering that 
there is no supervision on the site other than the ladies who 
serving the meals or an occasional visit by site supervisors. In fa^c, 
the most discipline problems seem to come when the program is 
brou^t into a school gym or other building. Some parents are very 
grateful for the program and come regularly with their children, 
staying to socialize and supervise. Many other children, often very 
young ones, come unaccompanied and give every appearance of 

«The Commodity mrtribution Reform Act and WIC AmendmenU of 1987. aixned by the 
President January 8, 1988. . n^e ^ 
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being on their own throughout the day. We have high participation 
on Mondays, which indicates to us that the children are hungry. 
Another indication of need is that our customers come to the serv- 
ing areas even in the rain to get their meals. They have ne^. 

Service during inclement weather is one of our problems. The 
service areas, of course, have to be within walking distance of the 
children. In some cases, there is no shelter available in the park or 
neighborhood facility where some of our largest numbers of chil- 
dren, up to as many as 250 per site, are fed. Federal regulations 
require that meals must be consimied onsite. Iowa weather is noto- 
riously unpredictable. Generally the food has been prepared and 
shipped before the state of the weather at serving time is known 
for sure. It is our belief that children get just as hungry on cold, 
rainy days as on sunny days, and that if they come to the park for 
their food in the rain, they should, on those days only, be allowed 
to take the meal to a comfortable place to eat. We feel r^^ations 
on this point should be modified and clarified. 

Senator, you have in your hands a packet dt materials containing 
information about the Child Nutrition and Summer Feeding pro- 
grams in Iowa. We would ask you and your committee to particu- 
larly notice the summary of agricultural commodities purchased in 
Iowa (that's on page 8),^ and the economic impact of the total pro- 
gram of nearly a quarter of a billion dollars, including $42 million 
in wages to food service employees through the year, and $36 mil- 
lion in local food purchases (that's on page 4).^ This is an impor- 
tant business in Iowa, it benefits many segments of the population, 
and it is essential to the health and welfare 6[ our children. 

I guess I would like to say also that I have been very impressed 
by what Tve heard from these other agencies this morning. We like 
to receive healthy children into the school system to be educated 
and fed. My own mother is one of those who is able to remain in 
her home because of the elderly feeding program. Thank you. 

Senator Habkin. Doris, thank you very much. I am really im- 
pressed by the summer feeding program, and was just talking to 
Mr. Andres about it. Later on I want to ask you lif you know of 
others who are involved in this. It's my impression, not my knowl- 
edge, but it's my impression, based upon limited knowledge, that 
most of the summer feeding programs that we have in areas like 
Washington, D.C. and in others, are summer feeding programs that 
take place inside of a building, either a school or something like 
that. So 1 was impressed by the idea of having it out in the open 
park or playground, that type of thing. What you are saying is that 
they seem to be more apt to participate on that basis than if they 
have to go inside. 

Mrs. Bishop. The atmosphere is much nicer. They come and get 
the food and go sit under a tree with their friends or siblings and 
generally they eat their lunch and go on home. It's just a good pro- 
gram. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Bishop follows:] 



* See pagee 171 and 167 for referred to material. 
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I am Doris Bishop, Assistant Director of the Food Service Department of the 
Waterloo Community Schools and also Secretary of the American School Food 
Service Association. Thank you for this opportunity to testify a:, to the 
value of the school and summer feeding programs in the lives of the children 
of our city. 

As you may know, Waterloo, Iowa, is one of the midwestem cities hardest 
hit by the farm- income crisis. Employment at our major industry, Jonn Deere 
Operations, has dropped from 16,000 to 6,000. The Rath Packing Company has 
closed, with a loss of 2,000 jobs. Smaller industries and businesses related 
to these major employers have also reduced operations or closed permanently. 
The city is dealing with extensive and extended unemployment, even among 
people who had held good jobs before. 

*he effects of this were very evident in our school lunch program. In 1981, 
we were feeding 8,583 students a day, 37X of whom were on free or reduced 
priced meals. By 1984, as our city began to lose jobs and population, we 
were feeding only 7476 students, but 5U of these meals were free and re- 
duced price. This was a great shock to us in formerly prosperous and inde- 
pendent Iowa. It was also a shock to find even higher percentages (up to 
70%) in some of the small school districts of rural Iowa. For many families, 
the assurance that their children could get one nutritious hot meal a day at 
school suddenly became an important part of their survival plan. The 33% 
cut in Federal funding which the Child Nutrition Program experience^ in 1981 
had required a rise in the price of school meals at that time, but we have 
not raised our prices since. We have taken steps to reduce costs as much 
as possible, including maximum use of the many farm commodities offered to 
us, because we are very much aware of the families in our community now try- 
ing to support themselves on such low- paying jobs as they can get- 
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They are barely above the ellgibnity standards which would qualify them 
for free meals. 

We are now serving 7400 meals a day, 58.2% of which are free or reduced- 
price meals. This indicates to us that the much-discussed farm belt re- 
covery has r^t yet come to Waterloo. 

I would like to tell you something about our suniner feeding program, whicn 
is also very Important to the health and welfare of the children of Waterloo. 

There had been small sunmer feeding programs In Waterloo for several years, 
but. In 1985, as the number of needy children became more evident, community 
and church groups realized they did not have the facilities or expertise 
to expand the program to the places where it was needed. The Child Nutrition 
Division of the Iowa Department of Education asked us to start a program. 
We recruited some of our regular employees, many of whom needed sunmer work 
to support their own families, and began what we thought would be a six 
weeks program serving perhaps 300 children. That first year we fed 1600 
children a day and continued the program four extra weeks, because ^he need 
was so obvious. Last summer, we served approximately 800 breakfasts and 1800 
lunches a day at 28 sites over a 10 week period. With the cooperation of our 
Park Department and community agencies, we serve meals In parks, schools and 
playgrounds and In summer activity centers such as the YWCA and 8oys and Girls 
Club. We go where the children are, and they flock to us. Young children 
get up early In the morning to walk to the park for breakfast, and they are 
back again at noon, lined up by the time the delivery truck comes. We serve 
the same types of breakfasts and lunches as during the school year. Including 
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three hot lunches and two cold lunches a week. The^ are pre-dished in 
polyfoam trays and sh'ipped 1n Insulated boxes. 

The park or playground environment seems to be a good place for feeding 
children. There is less plate waste, even of some items that are less 
popular when served in a regular school lunc^. The chi Jren are amazingly 
well behaved, considering that there is no supervision other than the ladies 
who are serving the meal and unscheduled visits by site supervisors. In 
fact, the most discipline problems seem to come when the program is conducted 
inside a school gym or other building. Some parents are very grateful for 
the program and come regularly with their children, staying to socialize and 
supervise. Many other children, often very young ones, come unaccompanied 
and give every appearance of being on their own throughout the day. We have 
high participation on Mondays, which indicates to us that the children are 
hungry. Another indication of need is that our customers come to the serving 
areas even in the rain to get their meals. 

Service during inclement weather is one of our problems. The service area 
must be within walking distance for children. In some cases, there is no 
shelter available in the park or neighborhood facility where some of our 
largest numbers of children (up to 250 per site) are fed. Federal regulation* 
require that meals must be consumed on site. Iowa weather is notoriously 
unpredictable. Generally the food has been prepared and shipped before the 
state 0^ the weather at serving time is known for sure. It is our belief 
that children get just as hungry on cold, rainy days as on sunny days, and 
that if they come to the park for their food in the rain, they should, on 
those days only, be allowed to take the meal to a comfortable place to eat. 
Regulations on this point need to be clarified. 
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You have In your hands a packet of materials containing Infomatlon about 
the Child Nutrition and Sumner Feeding programs In loMa. We would ask you 
to particularly notice the suninary of agricultural commodities purchased In 
Iowa and the economic Impact of the total program of nearly a quarter of a 
billion dollars. Including 42 million In wages to food service enployees 
and 36 million In local food purchases (page 4). This Is an Important 
business In Iowa, It benefits many segments of the population, and It Is 
essential to the health and welfare of a large number of our children. 
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WHO BENEFITS FROM THE 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM ??? 

THE CHILD 

..... BECAUSE IT PROVIDES FOOD FOR LEARNING AND EDUCATION 
IN IKOPER DIET WHICH WILL DETERMINE A LIFE..TIME OF PHYSICAL 
WELL-BEING* 



THE PARENT 

BECAUSe IT IS AN ECONOMICAL WAY TO GUARAK^SE AT 

LKAST ONE-THIRD OF YOUR CHIU)*S DAILY NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMOrrS. 



THE TEACHER 

BECAUSE IT PROVIDES AN OPPORTUNITY FOR LEAkNING AND 

INCI^EASES THE CHILD'S WILLINGNESS AND ABILITY TO LE^« 



THE SCHOOL 

BECAUSE IT IS A PART OF EDUCATION AND OONTRIBUTES 

SUIJSTANTIALLY TO HEALTH AND WELFARE OF^STUDENK^ 
VIUES A MAJOR EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE. ^^^'Wf" ^ tw- 



THE LOCAL ECONOMY 

BECAUSE IT IS A VAST MARKET FOR LOCALLY AND PRI- 

J^^ELY^PUR^ASED FOODS AND AN EXPANDING MARKET FOR EQUIPMENT 



THE NATION 

BECAUSE OUR GREATEST NATIONAL RESOURCE IS OUR 

CHILDREN AND A PROGRAM WHICH GOtfTRIBUTES TO THEIR WELFARE 
Al^ CONTRIBUTES TO THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OP THE NATION. 
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WHO BENEFITS FROK THE 
SUMMER FEEDING PROGRAM 7 7 ? 
THE CHILD 

. . .BECAUSE THE BENEFITS OF A GOOD DIET ARE MAINTAINED THROUGHOUT THE 
SUHMER. PRESCHOOL CHILDREN WHO AHEND ARE INTRODUCED TO THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
PAHERN OF EATING. 



THE PARENTS 

. . .BECAUSE THEIR CHILDREN CONTINUE TO RECEIVE NUTRITIONAL MEALS DAILY. 
REGARDLESS OF THE PARENTS FINANCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES OR WORKING HOURS. 



THE SCHOOL 

. . .BECAUSE IT MAINTAINS THE IMAGE OF THE SCHOOL AS AN INSTITUTION WHICH 
CARES ABOUT CHILDREN'S HEALTH AND WELFARE ALL YEAR ROUND. 



THE COMMUNITY 

.BECAUSE CHILDREN'S NEEDS ARE BEING MET IN PUBLIC PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 



THE LOCAL ECONOMY 

. . .BECAUSE FOOD AND EQUIPMENT IS PURCHASED AND JOBS PROVIDED THROUGH THE 
PROGRAM. 

- 3 - 
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Spa^ti* ftiridMd 
»«Mt Potatoaa* Syrup 
tmtoaa* cannad 
Toaato paata 

T^rkay Poaata* fri. 
Vaqetaliltt* M ''rs 
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1^)86-17 

Th« follcMlng camiodltlct vtrt d'^liv^rtd to maaer emfBt 
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WATERLOO COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 



WATERLOO^ IOWA SOTOt 



DOARTMINr OF SCHOOL KKX) SnVtdS 
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statement on Implementation of Dietary Goals for Americans 



The Materloo Comkinlty School District Food Service Departjnent Is continuing to 
adapt foods fchey serve to the "Dietary Guidelines for Americans" as recommended 
by the USDA and HEW In February of 1980. Those dietary guidelines Included 
(1) eating a variety of foods, (2) maintaining Ideal wight, (3) avoiding too 
much fat, (4) eating adequate starch and fiber, (5) avoiding too much sugar and 
(6) avoiding too much salt. 

One of the objectives of the scTiool food service program has always been to Intro- 
duce students to some foods they may not get at home, Mhlle still providing many 
familiar favorites. Tasting parties funded by the Nutrition Education Program and 
conducted by classroom teachers have helped students accept new foods. New Items 
added to the lunch menu In the last few years Include grape Juice, taco salad, 
gyros and turkey hero sandwich. 

All fried foods served In the lunch program are oven- fried rather than deep fat 
fried, with the exception of the french fries a* the senior highs, which are deep- 
fat fried to Increase crispness and flavor. More turkey, chicken and mozzarella 
cheese, all lower-fat protein sources, have been used recently. Most of the white 
milk consumed Is 2%. However, due to the recent Federal requirement that whole 
milk be provided. It Is also available as a choice. Chocolate milk Is very popular 
with students, and generally less of It Is left unconsumed. Although some sugar 
and fat Is added In iraking chocolate milk, the base Is a U milk. Whether and how 
often It will be offered has always been at the option of each building principal. 

The fiber content of school lunches has been Increased by the more frequent use of 
salads, especially chef's salads, and whole wheat rolls, combread, etc. 

Some of the most striking changes In school meals have come In the amount of sugar 
served. Although most of the carbohydrate calories have traditionally come from 
starches, extensive efforts have been made to reduce the amounts of reflneu sugar 
used. All canned fruit purchased Is now low sugar or natural Juice packed, rather 
than In heavy syrup. Puddings and gelatins are served less often, and fresh fruit, 
fruit cups, relishes and salads more often. Since the school district operates a 
bakery at Logan Intermediate, the amount of sugar, fat and salt Included In baked 
goods can be monitored and reduced to the minimum consistent with a good product. 
Probably the most popular baked Item Is the pea/iut butter brownie, which Includes a 
good quantity of protein. The sugar In that recipe has been cut by IIX this year. 
The amount of frosting for cakes, which are served about once a month, has been 
reduced 25X. Bars receive only a thin glaze Instead of frosting. All bakery products 
are made with enriched flour and Incorporate such nutritious Ingredients as oatmeal. 
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raisins, prunes, peanuts, sweet potatoes and apples. In order to make the break- 
fast simple and quick to serve and eat, pre-sweetened cereals h)ve been used. How- 
ever, unsweetened cereals are available upon request if students will eat them. 

Each year school nurses teach a unit in elementary schools on dental hygiene, using 
In part materials purchased through the former Nutrition Education and Training 
Program. In connection with this unit, the supplying cafeteria provides the nui^e 
with fresh vegetables, fruits, peanuts, etc., for a "crunch party" to Illustrate 
some of the foods that can serve as natural toothbrushes and are non-sweci srack 
possibilities. 

The reduction of sodium in school lunch recipes is an on-going project which involves 
a gradual re-education of taste for children. Most fairilies are accustomed to using 
more salt than is necessary, and this taste preference cannot be changed innediately. 
Potato chips and other salty snack- type foods have never been a part of school lunches. 
For the past three years the department has recoranended that no extra salt be made 
availabli^ to elementary students. We are now conducting a project to systematically 
reduce salt In casseroles and soups to the minlnim amount consistent with an accept- 
able product. The Waterloo District is fortunate in having the facilities and ex- 
perience to make most products from "scratch". Breads, cakes, cookies, most soups, 
mayonnaise, salad dressings, ta»'tar sauce, casseroles, pizza and In fact most of 
what is served to students is made from recipes which have been scrutinized to re- 
duce the amount of fat, sugar and salt as muct. as Is possible while still retaining 
a flavorful and appealing product. 

Thus» while meeting the Dietary Goals remains a continuing objective of the Food Ser- 
vice Department, it should he recognized that students' tastes are greatly influenced 
by their home and out-of-sci. ol experiences. Modifications will continue to be made 
gradually and nutrition education efforts continued where possible, while recognizing 
that the fudamental purpose of the program is to provide appropriate foods that students 
will eat and enjoy. 
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TKfc SURVEYS SAY 



The nutHent tntakt of students participating In tiM school lunch 
progrM wu highor thM that of non-participants ovw a 24 hour ttat 
ptrtoa. 

An Increase of $9-$]0 In fairily IncoM imid be needed to have the 
MM lipact on a child's nutritional InUke as $1.00 spent m school 
lunch. 



The lunch prograa Is a verj^ IworUnt conponent In the orderly 
planning of the school day. according to aox of the adirtnlstrators 
surv^rod. 

If federal reltturseMnt for the paying child's lunch Mere to be 
elialnated. Zft of schools Mould ellalnate all lunch services. Another 
M doubt If th«y would continue a progra. 

or the altematfves suggested to the present donated coaodlty pro- 
gran. 60> prefer to keep the present systca. 32S Mould Ilk* cash In lieu 

*!2 ^ «W>rt rmlned the sim, and U support 
a coMMdlty letter of credit. 

The USOA's national cowdlty processing systoi Is used by 751 of 
districts, t*i1e S4X use sute processing contracts Mhere available. 
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Senator Harkin. I like that. Next is Russ Proffitt, Director, Her- 
itage Area Agency on Aging, here in Cedar Rapids. He wiU be the 
last to testify on uiis panel and tiien we will move ahead 

STATEMENT OF RUSSELL D. PROFFITT, DIRECTOR, HERITAGE 
AREA AGENCY ON AGING, CEDAR RAPIDS* lA 

Mr. PRorFnr. Senator Harkin, my name is Russell Profiitt and I 
direct the Heriti^ Area Agency on Aging in the seven counties 
surrounding Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Thank you for your work and in- 
terest in the nutritional needs of Iowa and the Nation. 

Senator, this morning I want to focus my testimony on the value 
of cash in lieu of commodities program administered by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture as it affects the Nation's elderly popula- 
tion. 

The Heritage Area Agency on Aging has 40 congregate meal 
sites where noon meals are served to people 60 years of age or 
older, and from which home delivered meals are delivered to the 
homdix>und. Our agency is not a direct service agenpy, so we sub- 
contract our nutrition program to various community agencies like 
HACAP. In fiscal year 1987 our agency provided w7,&62 congre- 
gate and home delivered meals at 37 sites. In fiscal year 1988 Uiat 
number is projected to increase to 563,876 and in fiscal year 1989 
we project that we will provide 581,770 meals. I might add that 
these projections are based on reaUty and not pie-in-thedgr hoping. 

Let me anticipate your question. How can we pnqect an increase 
in the number of meals served when the fis^ year 1988 budget 
just passed by Congress will probably reduce our title m C Older 
Americans Act funds by approoimately |9,000? The answer is 
found in what we are geuI our satellite meal program. A satellite 
mealsite is one where space and utilities are donated by a commu- 
nity organization, and where the food is transported from n parent- 
site where the food is prepared. A good cook can prepare up to 150 
meals— with some volunteer help-y-so to maximize our investment 
in the cook, we satellite meals until we aid at maximum efficiency. 

Where do the funds come frcm to pay the costs of these extra 
meals? From three sources: 

One, participant contributions. 

Two, donated space and utilities. 

Three, USDA cash in lieu of commodities. That is what I would 
like to elaborate on. 

Our agency's policy is to hold the raw food costs to $1.03 per 
mc«l— I might add that some of our subcontractors are below that 
cost. Our average meal participant, as of today, con^ " utes $1.14 
for each meal. When we are reimbursed frtim OS^ m 56 plus 
cents for each meal served, we then have enou^ «vaich is $1.70 
plus, to pay foir the additional food cost of $1.03 and to pav a food 
transporter to bring the bulk food from the parent site to the satel- 
lite and the food containers back again. We believe the taxpayers 
mt more for that 66 plus cents than from any other 56 cents the 
Federal Government spends! It is critical that Congress continue to 
support this USDA program. 

r ve painted a very positive picture in my testimony thus far, and 
you can sure^ tell that I am very proud of our nutrition program. 
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But let us not be self-deceived. We will provide 563,376 meals to the 
elderly, but that is only 2,023 meals on a given day. According to 
the 1980 census, there are 7,501 people 60 years of age or older 
^oee income places them below the poverty level of $5,500 in our 
seven county area. That means if all of our meal participants were 
low income, and they are not, nor should they be, then there would 
still be 5,478 older Americans not being served each day in our 
area. 

Is our glass half empty or half full? Is our nutrition program 
meeting ttie need? The answer is obviously yes and no. Yes, for 
those elderly who live in a community where our program exist. 
No, for those who must go without. As you are well aware, the nu- 
trition program for the elderly is not a poverty or welfare program, 
because the Congress, in its wisdom, knows that poor nutrition in 
the elderly can result from living alone, even though financial re- 
sources may not be the problem. I make reference to the poverty 
rate only to illust^ clearly that the elderly nutrition program 
must continue to grow if we are to even come close to meeting the 
need. 

On behalf of the Heritage Area Agency on Aging, and the 600 
plus area agencies like ours around the country, I would like to 
thank yon for your steadfast support in the past and to encourage 
you to keep at it in the future. We thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Proffitt follows:] 
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SENATE HEARING ON NUTRITION IN IOWA 



CEDAR 



RAPIDS, IOWA 



Testimony of Russell D. Proffitt, Director 
Heritage Area Agency on Aging 
January 30, 1988 



Senator Harkin: 

My name Is Russell Proffitt and I direct the Heritage Area Agency on Aging 
in the seven counties surrounding Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Thank you for your 
work and interest in the nutrl tonal needs of Iowa and the nation. 

This morning I want to focus my testimony on the value of the Cash in Lieu 
of Commodities urogram administered by the United States Department of 
Agriculture as it affects the nation's elderly population. 

The Heritage Area Agency on Aging has forty (40) Congregate Meal sites 
where noon meals are served to people sixty years of age or older, and from 
which Home Delivered Meals are delivered to the homebound. Our Agency is 
riOt a direct service agency, so we subcontract our Nutriton Program to 
various community agencies. In Fiscal Year 1987 our agency provided 537,562 
Congregate and Home Delivered meals at 37 sites. In FY '88 that number is 
projected to increase to 563,3/6 and In FY '89 we will provide 581,770 
meals. I might add that these projections are based on reality and not pie 
In the sKy ''hoping'*. 

Let me anticip^ite your question. How can we project an increase in the 
number of meals served when the FY'b8 budget Just passed by Congress will 
probably reduce our Title III C Older Americans Act funds by approximately 
$9,000 dollars? The answer is found in what we call our Satellite Meal 
Program. A Satellite Meal Site is one where space and utilities are 
donated by a community organization, and where the food is transported from 
a ''parent" site where the food is prepared. A good cook can prepare up to 
150 meals (with some volunteer help) so to maximize our investwent in the 
cook we "satellite" meals until we are at maximum efficiency. 

Where do the funds come from to pay the costs of these extra meals? From 
three sources. 1. Participant contributions. 2. Donated space and 
utilities. 3. USDA Cash In Lieu of Commodities. Let me elaborate. Our 
agency's policy is to hold the raw food costs to $1.03 per meal. (Some of 
our subcontractors are below that.) Our average meal participant 
contribp'tes $1.14 for each meal. When we are reimbursed from USDA the 
$.5&»- cents for each meal served, we then have enough ($1.70+) to pay for 
the additional food ($1.03) and to pay a "food-transporter" to bring the 
bulk food from the parent site to the satellite and the food containers 
back again. We believe the taxpayers get more for that $.56+ cents than 
from any other $.56 cents the federal government spends! It is critical 
that the Congress continue to support this USDA program. 
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I have painted a very positive picture In my testimony thus far, and you 
can surely te11 that I am very pround of our Nutrition Program. But let us 
not be self deceived. We w111 provide 563,376 meals to the elderly, but 
that Is only 2,023 meals on a given day. According to the 1980 Census 
there are 7501 people 60 years of age or older, whose Income places them 
below the poverty level ($5,500) In our seven county area. That means that 
if ALL of our meal participants were low Income (and they are not, nor 
should the be!) then there would still be 5478 older Americans not being 
served each day. 

Is our glass half empty or half full? Is our Nutrition Program meeting the 
need? The answer Is obviously Yes and No. Yes, for those elderly who live 
in a cofliffunity where our program exists. No, for those who must go 
without. As you are well awar(», the Nutrition Program for the Elderly Is 
not a poverty or welfare program, because the Congress, In Its wisdom, 
knows that poor nutrition In the elderly can reult form living alone even 
though financial resources may not be the problem. I make reference to the 
poverty rate only to Illustrate clearly that the Elderly Nutrition Program 
MUST continue to grow If we are to even come close to meeting the need. 

On behalf of the Heritage Area Agency on Aging, and the 600-t' Area Agencies 
like ours around the country, I want to thank you for your steadfast 
support In the past and to encourage you to keep at It Is the future. 

We THANK you. 
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Senator Harkin. Russ, thank you very much for the excellent 
testimony. Let me just nail this down. According to the 1980 census 
there are 7,501 people 60 years of age or older whose income places 
them below the poverty level in your seven county area? 

Mr. PRomrr. That's correct. 

Senator Harkin. And yet, you are providing 2,023 meals on a 
given day? 
Mr. Profftit. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. So about one-third? 
Mr. PltOFFrrr. Right. 

Senator Harkin. Would I assume that most of those people who 
are not being served, they are in towns that do not have congr^ate 
mealsites, rural areas? 

Mr. PRoPFrrr. I don't know if that would be a correct assumption. 
I believe that, as Ruby Jungjohan testified earlier, there are a lot 
of people in the towns where we do have mealsites who do not 
come. In my opinion, there are two reasons, two primary reasons 
for that. One is pride. And the problem that we have, especially 
every 4 years during our Presidential campaigns, we resurrect the 
code words truly needy, welfare fraud, workfare instead of welfare, 
trying to give the impression that a large portion of the poor 
people, young and old, are there primarily to rip off the Govern- 
ment, and th^ are lazf and th^ don't want to work. Somewhere 
along the line this Nation has to come.to the grips with the truth 
that the majority ofjpoor people in this Nation already work, but 
they are still poor. That's the code word we need to develop. The 
other reason for people not coming, in addition to their pride, 
frankly, is transportation. This is one area where Congress and the 
executive branch need to get a better understanding of our elderly 
nutrition program. 

As you are well aware, there is title m, part B, and title m, part 
C in the Older Americans Act. Title m, part C is a nutrition part 
Title m, part B is the supportive services. We have not had in- 
creases in supportive services nearly as we have had increases in 
the nutrition. Consequently, we have not, in our seven county area, 
we have not given an increase to transportatkm to m^dsites prob- 
ably in the last 7 years. Bt^use we have not received any addition- 
al funds in title 01, part B. So, even though we are serving more 
people, many of thoee low-income elderly who do not have their 
own cars or transportation available, and if we cannot afford, if we 
do not have the funds to pay the transit providers to pick them up. 
Especially if they live a (ustance from the site, they don't come. So 
pnde and transp<niation are, in my judgment, the two main rea- 
sons for nonparticipation. 

Senator harkin. Some counties, and correct me if Tm wrong, 
some county agencies provide mmey? 

Mr. PRomTT. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Out of their Uock grants, the monqr that they 
get to provide that type, those types of transportation, some don't I 
guess what Tm wondering is, n this is an important aspect, why 
wouldn't th^fiind it? 

Mr. PROfrm. OK. As a matter of fact» in our seven counties^ our 
county board of supervisors are putting in fairly lium sums of 
monqr into transportation. But in linn County, in mis county 
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alone, last year our programs, of our elderly programs, were 
threatened with a loss of $343,000 from county fimds. Now why? Is 
it because they are against the programs, no. They are very sup- 
portive of the programs. But the county, as you know, lost general 
revenue sharii^, and that was one of the primary ways Uiat they 
were supported in that program. But in Iowa, as you are very 
much aware, the tax base has gone down and the county boards of 
supervisors and the cities are in desperate straits, and it isn't that 
they are against the program, they don't have the money, either. 

This whole block grant approach, what has happened, the Feder- 
al Gove^'nment has said we will pass that down to the States and to 
the counties. Then once they did, some of these block grants, like 
revenue diaring, have been totally eliminated. Consequently, we 
are in a bind. So it's not just a matter of increasing money for food. 
It's a matter of increasing the other areas. I thiu that's true not 
only for the elderly programs, it's true, I think Karen Ford men- 
tioned that transportation is one of the problems. 

One of the problems that we have is with the commodity pro- 
grams. That is one of the main reasons our agency has opted to use 
the cash in lieu of commodities, because there were no moneys for 
storing the commoditieB, and there was no money for transporta- 
tion. We have a seven county area. Consequently, we found that for 
the sake of varie|ty of goods and reliabihty , we would know what 
we would be s[etting and when. But also money, the cost of storing 
and transportmg becomes a problem. I am not criticizing the com- 
modity program, but what I am saying is that aU those things tie 
tofi»ther. 

Senator Harkin. WeU, I'm going to wrap up this panel by going 
down the line and asking you b^isically the same question t£atl 
asked earlier, if you could make one change in the program, what 
do you think would be the most important, if an^ U you don't 
have a comment on that, you don't have to. I will start with Don. 

Mr. Maniocia. I would probably make whoever sets up tiie proc- 
esses for what it costs to complv with all these program rules be 
the one that has to go, you give him the money and you make him 
justifjr to Congress how much money he wants to spend on these 
unbelievable reams of paper and, you know, this is insanity. You 
are talking about paperwork relief at the private sector, you ought 
to see how much of the programs are used simply to comply mth 
some silly program rules some place. And I would like to see you, 
whoever wrote it, whoever did it, make him pay for it, that you jus- 
tify usinff income verifications as a justification. And as it happens, 
use all the money that should be spent to help people in terms 
of tiying to set up procedures to protect against the so^alled fraud 
and abuse. And it doesn't come close. The cost to the return on in- 
vestment, no person in their riAt mind would ever spend that 
kind of monqr to protect against Uiat That's one thing. 

Senator Habxin. That's a constant battle that we have with that. 
Do you want to protect against firaud and abuse, that kind of thing? 
You just wonder how much money do you want to expend todo 
that. 

Mr. Mankxsa. I think one comment that I would like to make to 
you is that those barriers, those paperwork flows and those things, 
one of the earlier people testified talldng about going and applying 
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for food stamps, doesn't apply just to food stamps but any of the 

! urograms that you have to go through in the application process 
or, that the very people that are gleaned out by those systems are 
not the abusers. Tney are the people that are the lowest function- 
ing, the people that have the greatest degree of need. Frequently 
they are the ones that have the greatest need to comply. They 
can t read, they are emotionally disturbed. Because those are the 
people that can't jump through the hoops. The well-functioning 
poor, the ones that are most likely to be auote, rippinff off the 
sfystem, if that happens ai all, are the ones that do that. You only 
verify what somebody tells you. Think about it If they are a good 
liar, vou would never catch them anyway, until they picked up a 
double dip some place. So it's silliness. 
Senator Harkin. Good point. Karen. 

Ms. Ford. Well, the initial premise of our program was supposed 
to be to try to work on hunger through the elimination of food 
waste. So I come back to whatever incentives inspires the private 
sector to be more generous with their donations whether that be 
some kind of a tax or just the change in, you know, what now 
exists. 

Senator Harkin. Are there any tax benefits to a company like 
Pillsbury if they give to a food bank? 

Sib. Ford. WeU, earlier the understanding was that it was their 
cost, but half their markup. 

Senator Harkin. Anything else? 

Ms. Ford. And then double that with just more of the public re- 
lations kind of things that makes sure it's still understood. 

Senator Harkin. Debra, as a child care provider do you have one 
area that you would like to see changed? 

Mb. Rsid. I think parents need to be more cognizant of the food 
program. There needs to be more public education on that. When 
you talk about the food program and its advantages, a lot of par- 
ents have no idea what you are talking about. You have to sit 
down and explain it to them^ and they still aren't totally aware of 
what is involved. What we are doing through CCFP is a very im- 
portant part of a good day care situation. 

Senator Harkin. Chris. 

Mr. Carman. I guess I would like to see increased ability to in- 
volve child care centers, licensed child care centers in the commu- 
nity, in the Child Care Food Program; possibly incorporating pri- 
vately owned centers under the sponsorsnip of a nonprofit agency, 
so that we could De sure that all children in all child care settings 
were receiving proper nutrition. And I guess I feel that if the non- 
profit umbrella agency or sponsoring agency can routinely monitor 
the participation of that privately owned center* that we could 
have our checks and balances. 

Senator Harkin. I like that idea. Marcella. 

Ms. Prbvo. I guess mine would be, as I stated before, I would like 
to see more money spent within the WIC Program to help the eligi- 
ble population that we have, and the way to do that is to put more 
money into it in the wa^ of administrative funds. 

Senator Harkin. Dons. 

Mrs. Bishop. I've already referred to anticipated improvement in 
the commodity distribution system. I certainly would echo Don's 
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comments regarding simplified application forms for people with 
low fimctioniiic abuity. The thing that would be unique to child 
nutrition I think would be that we do like to think of ourselves as 
part of the educational Bvstem and we certainly would like to see 
the nutrition education mnds restored. We had marvelous nutri- 
tion education programs in Iowa when the funds were available. 

Mr. Proffttt. I think Fve already mentioned mine, that is the 
continued support for USDA cash anu commodities, and the com- 
modity program. And to keep in balance the title III, part B and 
title IE, part C funds and to increase them. 

Senator Harkin. OK. Thank you all very much. I appreciate it. 

The last panel will be Bill Armstrong of the Conmiodity Distribu- 
tion Programs, Iowa Department of Human Services; Jane Jorgen- 
son of the Iowa Department of Human Services; Dennis H. Bach, 
director. Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, 
and Qiildren, Iowa Department of Public Health; Elisabeth 
Schafer, Ph.D., of the Iowa State University Extension Services and 
Dr. Jacqueline Dupont, Ph.D., professor, d the Iowa State Univer- 
sity Food and Nutrition Department, Ames, Iowa. This is our last 
panel. Again welcome to the subcommittee. Thank you for coming 
and some of you coming a long distance. As I mentioned, this is the 
first in a series of a number of hearings we are going to be having 
across the United States on this issue. If you have prepared testi- 
mony, it will be made a part of the record. Bill Armstrong you may 
start off. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
OPERATIONS ANALYSIS, COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PRO- 
GRAMS, IOWA DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES, DES 
MOINES, lA 

Mr. Arbistrong. Thank you for the opportunity to make this 
presentation. Tm the administrator with the Department of 
Human Services that handles the commodity distribution pro- 
grams. We have five programs, a Temporary Emergency Food As- 
sistance Pn^am, TEFAP, or commonly referred to as cheese and 
butter distribution. The Charitable Institution Program. We also 
are under contract with the Department of Elderly Affairs to 
handle the distribution of food for the elderly. We administer two 
programs that operate in Polk County only, the Commodity Supple- 
mental Food Program, and the Elderly Feeding Pilot Project. A 
little background on each. 

TEFAP began in 1982 under an executive order and has been 
continued by Congress ever since. In the last fiscal year we distrib- 
uted 12.8 million pounds of food to 68,000 households per month. 
Because we only distribute every other month, that actually 
equates to approximately 136,000 households in the State of Iowa, 
we distribute through 620 distribution sites, primary sites, and ap- 
proximately 50 other satellite sites. We utilize six food banks in 
this process, too. Last year there were 130,000 volunteer hours in- 
volved ir this distribution effort. The cost was approximately one- 
half million dollars, which equates to 4.3 cents per pound. Com- 
modities distributed were butter, honey, rice and com meal, flour, 
and dry milk. 
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The Charitable Institution Program was authorized by Congress 
in 1935. This is basically the oldest commodity distribution pro- 
gram in operation and serves public and nonprofit institutions that 
nave regular feeding programs. Last year we distributed 4.7 million 
pounds to 139 institutions which had approximately 20»000 needy 
clients. Cost of tho program was $436»000. Over the last 6 years the 
number of institutions participating in this program has mcreased 
from 270 to 480, which is the current level today. 

The Nutrition Program for the ElderW is actually operated by 
the other agency, I mentioned, the Iowa Department of £lderly Af- 
fairs. We handle the logistical end of the operation on their behalf. 
Last year we distributed 1.9 million pounds of surplus food. It's my 
understanding that served approximately 90 pounds per client; 4^ 
million meals. 

The Commodi^ Supplemental Feeding Program is kind of a 
parent to the WIC Program, and clients can choose one or the 
other. If they use the Commodity Supplemental Feeding Pn^am, 
they basically ^et a food basket each month and that includes fruit, 
vegetables, fruit juice and formula, grain products, and dairy prod- 
ucts; this program is presently limited to Polk County only in this 
State. Last year we distributed IV^ million pounds to 2,283 clients 
or cases. 

The Elderly Feeding Pilot Project was established by Congress in 
1982 and it basically serves axi elderly population in Polk County 
only to elderly that need food assistance. 

I will jump light to the recommendations. As far as TEFAP goes, 
let me read a little bit of my prepared statement here. 

Conflict between the dual purposes of this program— to reduce 
commodity surpluses, and to provide food assistance to the needy— 
is an area that needs resolution. While the program has proven to 
be a very popular and cost effective means of reaching the Nation's 
needy witn food assistance, it has been plagued by an uncertain 
future and wide swings in the level of commodities available for 
distribution levels. Many of the problems seem to stem directly 
from a view of the program as temporary and an emphasis upon 
eliminating surpluses over serving the hungry. 

For example, at this point we are faced this year with a severe 
reduction in commodities that are available for the program. There 
is no longer any rice or honey available, and dairy products, the 
amounts are going to be severely cut back. 

Many of Iowa's needy, including the working poor, rely on this 
program as a supplemental source of nutrition. We think it's a 
very cost effective way of helping the poor supplement their food 
needs in that we distribute it very cheaply, 4.2 cents per pound. 

We recommend that the Temporary Emergency Food Assistance 
Program be recognized as one of the most efficient means of provid- 
ing supplemental nutritional assistance to the needy; that the pro- 
gram no longer be considered temporarv, nor emergency, but 
rather a permanent part of the Federal Grovemment's continuing 
efforts to eliminate hunger in ^nerica. 

Specifically, it is recommended that Congress establish minimum 
annual national allocations of basic commodities to domestic food 
assistance programs, including TEFAP, and that these minimum 
allocations nave priority over foreign distributions and sales. 
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Further, it is recommended that USDA be directed to purchase 
sufficient foods to fulfill the minimum allocations regwlless of 
market conditions. Surpluses generated by price support and sur- 

!ilu8 removal mechanisms should also be first offered to domestic 
bod assistance programs to increase allocations for the specific 
products while the surplus exists. 

I have a number of other specific recommendations on the 
TEFAP. Basically the operation changes we would like to see to 
make that operate more efficiently andeffectively. 

In terms of the Charitable Institution Program, basically the 
same reoommendatioa. We recently received notification from the 
USDA that we will receive 38 percent less in dairy products, rice 
and hon^ for the current fiscal year than distributed during fiscal 
year 1988. This reduction comes at a time when many chcuitable 
mstitutions in this State are trying to maintain their services on 
very limited and shrinking budgets. We are hopeful that the USDA 
surpluses will soon recover to a point where they can provide suffi- 
cient food for those organizations. 

Again, we would like to ask Congress to establish minimum 
annual national allocations for conmiodities to make sure that suf- 
ficient food is made avidlable for this program, also. 

The Commodity Supplemental Food Program and Elderly Feed- 
ing Pilot Program, by recent l^islation, were combined under a 
single funding formula. And at the same time, the Elderly Feeding 
Pilot Program, we were given the opportunity to expand that to 
other areas of the State. One problem with that is tnat EFPP is 
tied to CSFP. The Elderly Feeding Program is tied to the program 
for Women, Infants and Children. And oecause the, we cairt estab- 
lish a elderly program unless there is a CSFP Program in that 
area, and we can't establish CSFP programs where WlC is already 
serving that clientele. So we are basically prohibited from gettiiu; 
an Elderiy Feeding Pilot Program started other than in Polk 
County. We would like the l^islation to be changed so that the 
programs weren't tied together to keep us from feeding the elderly 
other than in Polk County. There is a number of other specifics, 
but I think that pretty much covers that, my recommendations. 

Senator Harkin. I just might add for everyone's benefit, in a 
meeting the day before yesterday with Secretwy Lyng, it came to 
my attention for the first time, I guess I should have known it 
before but I didn't, by the end of this fiscal year due to our COC 
removals, our nonfat dry mUk, butter, and cheese uncommitted in- 
ventories will be essentially zero. That means that there will be no 
surplus involved. I do not know what the impact is going to be. 
That means that in order to provide food for these programs 
throu^ the uncommitted surplus commodities, that we would 
simply have to go out and purchase them. 
Mr. Armstrong. It means the end of TEFAP, unless they do as 



Senator Harkin. And perhaps a lot of commodity foods that we 
have distributed to other countries, too. 
Mr. Armstrong. Basically all of the domestic distribution pro- 

Sams are going to suffer. School, elderly, everybody. I would also 
Le to add one thing that Mrs. Bishop brought up on the Food 
Bank Demonstration Project in House Law 100-237. It's my under- 
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standing that the legislation says one or more demonstration 
projects. We've petitioned USDA to be one of the demonstration 
projects. I understand that it may already be wired, but we would 
like to be considered. 

Senator Harkin. I am sure, in fact I have had some conversa- 
tions on this subject and they are looking at it right now. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Armstrong, with attachments, 
follows:] 
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INTRODUaiON AND CONTENT SUMMARY 



1. INTRODUaiON 

Thla testimony la aubaltted to the U.S. Senate Sub Cooalttee on Pood and 
Nutrition chaired by Senator Toa Harkln to deacrlbe the operation of 
CoModlty Prograaa adalnlatered by the Iowa Department of Hunan Servlcea 
(DHS). The teatlaony includea a deacrlptlon of each prograa operation and 
related atatlatlca for atate flacal yeara PY82 through PY87 where 
applicable. The following USDA Coaaodlty Prograaa are adalniatered by DHS. 



. Teaporary Emergency Food Asslatance Prograa (TEFAP) 

. Charitable Inatltutlon Prograa (CI) 

. Nutrition Prograa for the Elderly (NPi^O 

. Coanodlty Supplemental Food Prograa (CSFP) 

(Polk County only) 
. Elderly Feeding pilot Project (EFPP) 



2. OPERATIONS SUMMARY 
TEFAP 

The Teaporary Eaergency Food Asslatance Prograa haa been an unqualified 
Iowa aucceaa. Since Ita Inception In January 1982, under Executive Order 
of the Prealdent and continuation by Congreaa under p.L. 98.8 (Joba Bill) 
and P.L. 98-92 (Dole Bill), Iowa haa distributed 75.2 allllon pounds of 
surplus tiod valued at 87.8 allllon dollara. 

At Ita peak, 1.3 alllloD pounda of cheeae and 300,000 pounda of butter 
were dlatrlbuted monthly to 183,000 houaeholda or alaost 300,000 
Individuals. 

Public and private aector cooperation Is clearly a hallaark of lowa'a 
succeaa with the TEFAP Program. Over 4,000 lowans currently donate 
between 8,000 and 13,000 volunteer houra each month to nake the program 
work. 

Local organlzatlona - Area Aging, community action agenclea, churchea, 
unions, municipal and county governmenta, Salvation Army unlta, 
business, and othera have formed an effective atatewlde distribution 
system which DHS serves through ita central distribution adnlnlstratlve 
unit, and coordinates through its diatrlct offlcea. Without "above and 
beyond the call" performance at every level from DHS to local aginclea, 
to volunteera, the Program could not succeed. 



(Polk County only) 
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CHARITABLE IHSTITUTIOH PKOCRAM 

Th« Charltablt Institution Prograa was authorised by Congress In 
August of 1935 under the Agricultural Act to provide food assistance to 
laprovc nutrition for needy persons In or served by non-profit tax exeapt 
private or public tax supported Institutions or organisations irhlch have a 
regular feeding prograa* 

Under this prograa, during the period of July 1981 through June 
1987* Iowa h£9 distributed 22*1 allllon pounds of surplus coaaodltles 
valued at U*9 allllon dollars* 

During this saae period the nuaber of charitable Institutions and 
organisations servtd Increased froa 270 to kSO (178X Increase), This 
prograa Is self supporting and requires no federal grant funding to 
support Its existence. Transportation and storage costs and a saall 
adalnlstratlve fee Is paid by the recipient Institutions, Over the 
years this prograa has prover .o be very beneficial In providing high 
quality nutrition foods for needy Individuals In or served by 
Institutions or organisations, 

NUTKITIOH FHOGMAM POfc THE ELJEKLT 

This prograa was established under Public Law 98-13 In 1965 to laprove the 
nutritional status of cltlsens 60 years old and over, DHS provides 
ordering » warehousing, and distribution services to the Iowa Departaeot of 
Flderly Affairs (DEA), The Iowa Departaent of Elder Affairs Is responsible 
for overall operation of the prograa providing policy direction and 
coord Inatlve services to the 13 area agencies on aging which operate 
congregate feeding prograas. The Departaent of Huaan Services provides food 
ordering, warehousing and distribution services for this prograa. 

The Iowa Departaent of Huaan Services under agreeaent with the Iowa 
Departaent of Elderly Affairs has distributed 1,9 allllon pounds of surplus 
food valued at 2,1 allllon to DEA agencies during the period of October 1985 
through Septeaber 1987, 

COWODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FEEDING PROGRAM (CSPP) 

The CSFP Prograa, established under P,L, 95-113, provides a variety of 
coaaodltles to woaen. Infants, and children In low Incoae groups who are 
vulnerable to aalnutrltlon. The CSFP Prograa also provides nutrlton 
education. This prograa Is presently Halted to Polk County only. During 
the period of October 1981 through Septeaber 1987 the Departaent distributed 
6*5 allllon pounds of food valued at 3,8 allllon dollars to eligible clients 
In Polk County, Clients aay participate In either the WIC prograa or CSFP 
Prograa but cannot receive benefits froa both prograas during the saae 
aonth, Coaaodltles provided Include fruits, vegetables, fruit juices, 
foraula, grain products, and dairy products. 
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ELDERLY PEEPING PILOT PHOJECT 

This progrM was established In 1982 by Congress under Public Lav 97-98 
to test distribution of coMSOdlty food supplements ss a cost effective vsy 
to relieve chronic under nutrition saong the nation's elderly people. USDA 
selected Polk County lows ss one of three pilot projects now operstlng In 
Iowa, Michigan, and Loulalaoa. DBS provldea ordering, varehoualog, 
dlatrlbutlon, snd ftdersl reporting services for Polk County. 

This prograa h«a been a very popular prograa snd proved to be a vsluable 
aource of food assistance to our local elderly who would otherwise receive 
little or no aaslatance. Local volunteera provide a great desl of 
aaslatance In asking thla prograa successful. 

3. OPERATIONS FUNDING AND STATISTICAL DATA FOR COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 

Included within this section sre suanarlea of operating Incoae and expenses 
for the current and Just coapleted state fiscal years. Following the 
flnananclal suaae^y for each progrea Is a chart Indicating the nuaber of 
persons served and other key data. 

Please refer to chart #1 attached for total pounds and value of USDA 
coaaodlCles distributed through conaodlty prograas adalnlstered by lows 
Depsrtaent of Hunan Servlcea for the period of atate fiscal yeara 1982 
through 1987. 



TEFAP 



Incoae 



State 

FY87 



State 

FY88 



Federal Grant 

State 

Other 



0 

31,205 
$3747^ 



$543,784 



$436,896 
42,000 
116,000 



Total 



Expenae 



Transportation 
Local Distribution 
Other 



$356,838 
181,488 



5,458 



$350,000 
154,000 



8,000 



Total 

Balance Forward 
Cost - per pound 



$54^,7d4 
$ 31,205 
4.2 cents 



$512,000 
$ 82,896 
4.3 cents 
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1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 



Average No. 
Households 

Served per No. 157,568 ♦100,360 126,895 83,994 68,081 

Avftrage Nd. 

Individuals 

Urytu per Ho. 413,791 *253,063 314,077 ♦♦2:5,250 164,076 
Total 

Vol, Hours NA NA 219,852 139,418 130,463 

♦ For the period of July through October 1983 distribution was cut back to 
two DHS districts per nonth due to a reduction In the availability of 
cheese and butter. 

♦♦ October 1985 started bl-aonthly dlstrlbu.lon. 

Currently distributing out of 620 sites. 

B. CHARITABLE 

State State 
FY87 FY88 



. RelBburseaents $228,947 $200,000 

. Administrative Fee 211,600 225,000 

Totfl $440,547 $425,000 

Expense 

. Storage/Transportation $228,947 $200,000 

• Operations 207.247 180,000 

Total $436; m |3g6,W0 

Bslsnce Forward $ 4,353 $ 45,000 

Cost - per pound 9.3 cents 7.6 cents 

1984 1985 1986 1987 

No. Institutions ' — — - 

Participating 359 39$ 410 ^439 

Total No. Needy 

Persons Served 19,495 21,679 21,984 19,920 
Tot si 

Population 28,739 32,389 32,885 31,989 
Total No. 

Heals Served 28,442,591 32,054,950 32,684,188 32,827,419 

Total No. 

Heals to Needy 18,423,436 20,487,394 20,947,132 20,266,249 

♦ As of this date there are 480 Institutions participating In the prograa. 
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€• mnnmoii pioctAM for the bldeklt 

MotAt Tht lo«« DapartMnt of HuMn ScrvicAf (DBS), undar Agrtmnt vith 
tiM Dtp«rtMiit of Kldarly Affairf, provid«f logiftic fArriCAii including 
or4«ring, ««r«boufing, «fid diftribuiton of coaaoditiAf for this 
progru. DH8 r«c«iT«f no f«d«r«l aoiMy for thif operation. 

Local DEA aganciat raiaburaa DBS for atoraga and traonportation plua a 
noBinal adainiatrativa faa to halp dafray coata. 



1986 



Congragata Maal Sit«a 

Clianta Served 
. Neal Site 
« HoM Delivered 

Total Heal a Served 



383 

82,750 
28,400 
4,353,870 



1987 



394 

72,187 
16,556 
4,501,013 



D. COFMODin SUPPLEMENTAL POOD PROGRAM/ ELDERLY FEEDIN G PILOT 
PROJECT 

Note: Theae two prograaa are coabined eud funded under one federel 
epproprietion. 



Inc 



Stete 

ns7 



Stete 
PY88 



Grent 



Expenae 



Total 



$408, 279 $347. 



554 

554 



Peaa through to Polk Co. 
Stete Ada 



Balence Forwerd 



$364,151 $320,176 
30,000 27,378 

$ 14,128 -0- 



COWODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM AVERAGE CASE LOAD 



Client Deacription 

0-3 nontha 
4-12 nontha 
13 aontha - 6 yra. 

Breeatfeeding 
Poatpertu» end Non B. 
Totel 

Authorised Cap 



1986 

52.5 
151.7 
1879.6 
86.3 
323.0 
2492.1 

2342 



1987 



44. 
118. 
1689. 

86. 
345.5 
2283 

3166 
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BLDEKLY FEEDING PILOT HOCKAM AVERAGE CASE LOAD 



Clltnt Dticrlptloft 



1986 



1987 



60+ ytsrs 



^087. 2 



4626.7 



Auchorlttd cap 



4664.0 



6200.0 



4. 
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MCOtJttNDATIONS 
A. TBrAP 

Conflict between the duel purpoaea of thle prograa — to reduce 
coModlty eurpluaea, and to provide food aaalatance to the needy ~ auat 
be reaolved. Vhlle the prograa haa proven to be a very popular and coat 
effective aeana of reaching the natlon'a needy with food aaalatance, It 
haa been plagued by an uncertain future and wide awlnga In dlatrlbutlon 
levela. Many of the probleaa atea directly froa a view of the program 
aa temporary and an eaphaala upon ellalnatlng aurpluaea over serving the 
hungry. 

for example, we are now facing the poaalblllty of further reduction of 
dairy producta, rice, and honey after Harch 1988. In fact we have 
already received notification froa USDA that there will be no aora rice 
or honey available atartlng with the 3rd quarter allocatlona. 

Hany of Iowa' a needy. Including the wot king poor, rely on thla aource of 
baalc nutrition to auppleaent their aodeat food budgets. The nmbera of 
Indlvlduala living under the poverty Incoae level haa Increaaed every 
year for th^ p«at alz yeara. Thla la not the tlae to reatrlct food 
auppllea, but a time to provide all the atalitance poaalble to our 
natlon'a needy. 

Iowa dlatrlbuted 12.8 all lion pounda o£ coanodltieti to needy lowana 
luring atate flacal year 1987 at an average coat of 4.2 centa per pound 
which Indlcatea the degree of efficiency poaalble with thla progrca. 

He recoaaend th< . the Teaporary Baergency Food Aaalataoce Program be 
recognised aa one of the moat efficient aeana of providing auppleaent al 
nutritional aatlatance to the needy; that the program no longer be 
conaldered teaporary nor e^rgency, but rather a permanent part or the 
federal governaent'a continuing eflorta co ellalnate hunger In America. 

Specifically, It la recoviended that Congreaa eatabllah ttlnlatoi annual 
national slloratlona of baalc coomodltlea to doaestlc food aaalatance 
prograaa. Including TBFAP, and that theae clnlaua allocatlona have 
priority over foreign dlatrlbutlone and aalea. Further, It la 
recoaaended that USDA be directed to purchaae aufflclent fooda to 
fultlll the ainlaua allocatlona regardleaa of aarket condltlona. 
Surpluaea generated by price support and aurplua reaoval aechanlaaa 
should also be flrat offered to doaeatlc food ajslatance ptograaa to 
Increase allocatlona for the specific producta while the aurplua exlsta. 
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On aany occttloot rtcOMtndttlont h«v« bttn aadt to USDA tnd to Coogrttt 
to corrsct specific optrstlng dtflcltnclti tnd losqultlss sad to 
IncrtsM the UMunt of •ooty approprlsttd to psy distribution costs* Our 
■ost rsctnt opsrstlonal rscoaModsCloos •r m cant^inmA in thm ^ttschtd 
Istttr to Senator Tom Harkln dstsd April 1, 1987* 

B* CHAKITABLB IltSTimXOBS 

As with TBFAP» th« Charltsbls Institution Progm'^s distribution Isvtl 
fluctuates not sccordlof to the itvtl of naad but driven by the price 
support structure end foreign dletrlbutlons. 

We recently received ootlflcstlon froa USDA that we vlll receive 38Z 
leas dslry products, rlcs, and honsy for FFYB8 thsn distributed during 
FFY88. This reduction coses st s tlae when our charltsble Institutions 
sre trying to aalntsln eervlcee on very Halted budgets. Ws sre hopeful 
that USDA'' a Inventory will eoon recover to a point where we can return 
to pravloua dlatrlbutlon levela. 

Again, It la recoeaended thet Congreee eatabllah alnlaua annual national 
allocatlona of baalc coeaodltlea to dooeatlc food aaalatance prograa:i, 
and that theae alnlBUB allocetlona have priority over foreign 
dlatrlbutlona and aalee* 

C. COtttODin SUFPLBHEWTAL FOOD PROGRAM/ ELDERLY rKBDINC PILOT PtOCKAM 

The InterU rule of Se^^teaber 1986, rtated that thoae atatee with exceea 
C.S.F.P. caaeloade could requeat approval to aerve the elderly* This 
leglalatlon tied the EFPP to the CSFP Prograa. The criteria for 
eatabUahlng an elderly feeding project requlree that a atate auat flrat 
have a CoModlty Supplement el Food Program In operation. In order to 
a tart a Coesodlty SuppleMntal Food Prograa It auat be proven that a 
leaat 2/3 of the target population hae unset needa which WIC haa not 
aerved. UIC la a such bigger prograa end la serving aost of the 
potent Isl population. Therefore, It Is Impossible to start sddltlonal 
EFPP progress In Iowa. 

It la recoaaended that atate a be permitted to InltUl additional EFPP 
prograaa In areaa where a CSFP le not In place becauae WIC la adequately 
aervlng low Incoae woaen. Infanta and children In the area. 

Funding for CSFP and BFPP la coablned and no longer aeparately funded. 
To aalntaln accountability. It le recomended that funda be allocated 
aeparately. 

In Iowa the CSFP utlllsea Incoae guldellnea aet at 18SZ of poverty. 
However, the EFPP Prograa la aandated to be aet at 130Z of poverty even 
though It la tied to the CSFP Prograa. It Is recoanended that the Incoae 
guideline for the EFPP Prograa be Increased to be consistent with the 
CSFP guldellnea aet at 18SZ of poverty. 

There alao la a need for consistency In the foraula provided for bablea 
through the CSFP Prograa. Doctora aake referrala to ua baaed on the type 
of formula our CSFP off era. However, aoaetlaea we get S.M.A., other 
ttaee It alght be Slallac, etc. Here In Iowa we prefer the Uould 
foraula inatead of powdered. The liquid forauis U osier to 2t if 1.. 
and aost doctors etsrt bsbles on llqJld foraula! "'"^'^ 
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POUNDS DISnipUTED/VALUE FOK STATt FISCAL YEAHS 



Tof l*to-d»tt 



C.I. l.lOS.lff.OOl 3,057.459.951 4.355, 457. 00# 3.603.973.251 3. 201,553. 7o# 4. 702. 2U. 001 22.025.856.901 

r 819.161.3. $2,056,126.23 92,849,264.85 $2,541,784.47 $2,110,668.91 93,587,776.27 914.964,782.08 

816.312.541 1,103,296.631 1,919,609. 17# 

$ 963,130.03 91,079,515.07 92.042.645.10 

C.I.P.P. 946.3n.00l 97*. 473.001 1.262. 5U. 001 1.104.003.851 l,09l.^\2.69# 1,152.091.271 6.530.907.811 

I 424.014.64 $ 520.5«1.02 9 8)5.183.45 9 693.171.56 9 706.381.58 9 634.063.98 93.813.406.23 

t.r,r,r. 3>1.148.0CI 919.M3.00I 1.397.530.701 1.302.581.701 1.535. 170.491 5.545.3*3.891 

9 213.912.35 9 487.369.13 $ 830.435.27 $ 622.240.08 8 927.231.95 $3.081 , 78 

T.K.P.A.P. 3.293,648.001 16,195.865.001 13,419.696.001 13,637.896.001 15.784,800.001 12.844.049.00^ 75,175.954.001 

$4,862,169.3) 923.134,719.31 117,920.808.17 916.393,194.86 914.405.561.99 $10,394,486.40 987.810,940.06 



TOTALS 7.345.230.001 20.618,945.951 19,956.780.001 19. 743,403.80# 22. 196. 690. 631 21,336.821.391 111. 197.871 .771 

97,105.345.32 926.62S. 348.91 922,092.625.60 920.458,586.16 $18,807,982.59 $16,621,073.67 $111.712. 962. 2S 

CI - Charltabla InstleutlM Protraa 

NPE - Nutrition PreirM Ut Cha Eldarly (Con|r«|«tt m«1«) 

CSF? - CoiMdlty SuppltMBtal Paadlni Pre|raa (Polk Co. only) 

CFPP - Eldarly Paadlng pilet Prejtct (Polk Co. only) 

TEPAP • TMportry EMr|«ncy Paadlni Aaalatanca Pro|rM 
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StKttar Tm UrlUa 
210 MMt 

tooa 733-Pt4»sl lulMlaf 
tea MDlMt, IMM 3030f 

DMr StMtor larklat 

Ob Whalf of tiM Moy nttdy fulllas vbo rt|«l«rlT obtsla fooda avallsMt 
through tha Traporary latrgaacy Foo4 AaalaKaaca Frograa <mAP), thaak yov^or 
your apoaaorthlp of S,72l ^ra Uprova tba outrttloa of tha hoaalaaa ani for 
othar purpoaaa.** 

Tha **othar purpoaaa" (l.a. Sactlooa 4 aW 5 of tha hill) ara of partlciUar 
lotaraat to aa aa tha adalnlatrator of TIFAP for tha ftata of Io«fa. Am lacraaaa 
la funding froa $50 to $10 ■lllloo for TTl $7 aad thao to $70 ■lllloa tha aaxt 
jaar vlll aaha poaalhla aa axpaaaloa of t^a prograa to raach aora huogry paopla 
■ora oftaa vlth aora food. Tha addltloaal aoaay (If aora food la alao aada 
availahla) voald allov our pregraa to aspaad. 

• Tha total pouada of food dlatrlhutad aaaually could ho lacroaaad W 
6pproilaataly 40S; 

. Tha f raquoaey of dlatrlbutl aould lacraaaa froa bl-aoathly to aoathly 
(Iowa dlatrlbtttod aoathly froa JawMry mt oatll laptaahar 1915 ahaa OSDA 
caaeallatloo of atata procoaalag aad llaltatloaa oa tho Moiiat of food 
ovallablo forcad a raductloa la dlatrihatloa froquoacy,)( 

. Tha varlaty of fooda offaro<t at aach of •J) dlatrlhatloa altaa would ha 
lacraoaad aad aada aora cosalataot acroaa tha atata; and 

Local agaaclaa would ha ralahuraod for a graator port loo of tha coata of 
thalr dlatrlbutloa afforta* 

1 caa aaaura you that, at laaat hara la lowa» aoy addltloaal fuoda will go to 
pay food atoraga aad traaaportatloa axpooaaa aad to ralahuraa local agaaclaa for 
thalr dlatrlhutloo coata. Coatral adalolatratlva ataff will aot ha iacraaaad. 

Aa thla ODd othar billa to laprova aad axpand TIPAP aaka thalr way through 
Congraaa, I auapact thara oay ha opportunltlaa for aaandaaat. If thla la (ha 
caaa» plaaaa cooaldar tht following propoaalat 

Itaqulra OSDA to allocata auffldaat quaatltlaa (aa wall aa varletlaa) of 
aurplua food to aaat tha aaada of all paraooa allglblo for tha prograa. 
In Iowa houaeholda with Incoaa at or balow 165X of povarty ara allglbla. 
(Thla la tha aaaa lacoaa ataodard uaad for tha raducad prlca tchool lunch 
prograa.) lowa'a allocatloa for FTf 67 la 10,700,000 pouoda of food. Thla 
la alaply ooc anough tvta though wa axpact to gat approxlaataly 4,000,000 
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Pounds MM through • rati locat loo procaaa tat up hj USDa. Thl* at ill ia 
Mt aaoafh, but it ia aa such m tha atata caa afford to dlatributa at th« 
curraot fundiof laval* 

Our coacam ia that ao incraaaa ia tha laval of funding will hava llttla 
iapa*** aalaaa Ceagraaa cauaaa aa incraaaa tha aaount «f food ralaaaad for 
diat .feutiaa. 

Tha Sacratarj of Agricultura haa ralaaaad U0S6 billion pouada of food to 
TIF A? for PPT 17. If fuading ia incraaaad to $(0 Billion, than the food 
laval ahould ba incraaaad proportionatalp to 1,2(7 billion pounda. A $70 
aillion fuading laval for PPT ahould raault in a ralaaaa of K478 
Hillion pouada of food* 

USi)A oftan raiaaa **aarkat d la pi aetata t" aa tha baaia for a cautioua 
approach to fatding tha hungry, lungrp ptopla ahould not ba ptnalisad 
bacauaa of a vagua auapicion that aoatwhtra aoatona ia gttting fraa chtart 
that thtp Bight othtraiat bt abla to and would purchaaa* Ona poaalbla 
approach ta thia problta would ba to graat to Govaroor'a tha author itp to 
Inert att thair atata'a food al locat ioa laval Up lOZ or aora aiaplp by 
cart if ping to OSDA a ntad for tha additioaal food* A atataaant that tha 
incraaaad diat ribut ion laval will aot cauaa aarkat diaplacaoant could ba 
part of tha cartificatiua. 

• Tha allocation foraula now uaad bp OSM to apportion food (and funda) 
aaong atataa ptnaliaaa thoaa which trp to aarva aa aanp low incoaa ptraona 
at oftaa aa poaaibla, whlla atataa that ttnra fawar paopla faca no 
rtductioa ia thair food or fuading allocatiae* Stataa can in affact chooaa 
tht laval of ntad thap wlah to addraaa bp filing an incont tligibilitp 
laval at tap point up to 18SZ of povartp. Congrtaa could aatabliah an 
ailocatioo foraula which providaa food aad fuading in proportion to tha 
laval of oaad that aach atata chooaaa to addraaa. 

• To aaaura th4t fuading ia tdaquata to attt til in*atatt atoraga aad 
diat ribut iori axpanaaa and to aaaura that fuading, aa wall aa food, ia 
aquitablp apportionad aaong tha atataa, Ooagraaa could aatabliah a par 
pouad allocation rata of 5 cant a aad forca tha agaacp aaka tha aontp follow 
tha food. In othar worda, tht Bora food a atatt diatributta tht aora 
■onap it gtta. Stataa which ':um back food (ao that thtp diat ribut a laaa 
than their allocation) ahould alao be required to turn beck e proportioaata 
pert of tha aonep ellocetad for dietribetion. 
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• Congrttt could ptnK ttt^tt to procttt tod packagt bulk food (chtttt, dry 
■Ilk, kotttr md poMlbly othar conodltltt) Into horn uttblt portloM and 
Mto»lith • roMonablt p«r pound rtluburttMnt r«t« for thlt otrvlct. lovo 
and othor ttottt prior ro m U provod (hat tbty could procaaa choaaa aora 
afflclantly than tba OSDA contract ayatan and in ao doing halp flnnnca tht 
eoata of In-atau dlatrlbutlon and aaaura thausal vaa of a contlnuoua, 
wholaaoM» and tl«aly aupply of chaaaa. um cancallad tha atata 
procaaalnf ayataa. 

Thank you agafu for your efforca and for conaldarlng our racoMtndatlona. Plaaaa 
farl fraa to call VllUaa Amatroog at (515) 281-5808 If wa can ba of aaalatanca 
In iBprovlng tha nPAP prograa. 



Slncaraly, 




nancy A. 
Conalaalonar 
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TERRY E BRANSTAO. GOVERNOR 



DEPARTMENT Of HUMAN SERVICES 



NANCY A NOAMAN.COMMl8SfONIf| 



D«cMb«r 11, 19M 



Uwly A. Ki^ 
ProgrM AtelaiatraCloa Brtach 
Food and Nutrltlot 8«rvlc« 
Food Dlatrlbutloa Dlvlaloo 
Park Offlca CtnUr 
3101 Park Cantar Drlva 
Alaiandrla, Virginia 22302 

Dear Mra. King: 

SUBJECT: TEFAP POIMULA 

Uc appreciate the opportunity co covicnt on the formula for dlatrlbutlag 
coModltlaa and funda for the Temporary Eaergancy Food Aaalatancc Prograa. 

tova haa aqjoyad a aucccaaful aaaoclatloa with the TEFAP Program alnca Ita 
Inception In 1902. We have piloted many eepecte of the program and conelder 
oureeWee to be e leader both In tecma of the efficiency of our dletrlbutlon 
eyetem end the effectlveneee of our effort to eupplement the nutritional neede 
of e broed proportion of tova'a poor. 

4 be email quantltlae of eurplue food releeeed by the Secretory for thle program 
have magnified the Importence of the ellocatloo formula and directed the epot 
llghte on Ite deflclenclee. t eppleud your efforte to begin deellng with the 
formule'e Inequltlee, but euggeet that et leeet eome of our concerne could be 
remedied by the Secretary elmply releeelng more food. In the likely event thet 
more food le not releeeed our recommcndetlooe ere aa followo. 

Before eipreeeing e recommendation for Improvement of the ellocetlon formula, t 
wieh to Identify probloma end concerne etOMlng form the current formula: flret 
and foremoet the formula eppmare to do e poor job of getting the food (and 
money) to etetee le proportion to their willlQgaeee end ability to addraee 
nutrltlonml neede of the poor end jobleee. In e groee eenee the formula le 
working (it dlecrlmlnatee between the neede of Wyominf end New York) but the 
poet ellocetlon ehuffllng which tekee place efter each quarterly ennouncement 
Indlcetee much opportunity for Improvement, towe le a etate which Invar lebly 
neede more food than the ellocetlon formule provldee. Orderly, dellberete 
dletrlbutlon planning le compllceted by e proceee of begging firet et the 
reglonel then et the national level for more food. The uncertelnty end lack of 
tlmcllneee ere two feeturee of thle proceee which ere elowly eroding our locel 
volunteer network. 
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Convaratly ataCaa which ara allocatad aora than exptrlanca haa ahoim thay need 
ara aach quartar forced tp rafuaa a porCloo of chair allocation, Hhila they uy 
b« doiof a aor* than adaquata Job of ttrving tha naad which axiata, raturaing 
tha unuatd part of tbt allocation can ba Mgativvly parcaivvd; ba a political 
mbarraaaaant. I aa alao aura USDA can do without tha adainiatrativa and 
loflatical haaslaa aaaociatad vith reallocationa, Tha lack of publiahad uSDA 
prectduraa and criteria for raallocation daciaiona could alao nurtura auapicion 
of favoritiaa, 

A aecono problaa ataaa froa the diaaonance between a aingla» rigid end thua 
aiapU netionel allocation foraula iapoted on atete ayateas where the hallaerka 
are diveraity and flaxibility. Statea are required to fix en incoa^ audibility 
atandard but beyond that are free (within reeaon) to eatabliah houaeuold'liaita 
end diatributioa frequenciaa aa they aee fit, Evan the incoM atandard can very 
up to 18SZ of povarty. ' 

With thia divereity atataa which are identicel (eeae poverty end uneaployaent 
proportiona) could have widely diffaring diatribution prograae. If the uSDA 
peraita ataU control end eccepta the divaraity it braede, then the netionel 
ellocatlon foraula auat accoaaodate atata by atata diffarencae rether than 
ellocating food aolaly on the beaia one or two netionel critaria. Tha USDA auat 
eupport the atatea aa they eech define "needy** and aa they eech chooae to 
addieaa the need they define* 

A third concern - federal funda allocated to atataa to help pay diatribution 
cxpenaea ere not wall coordinated to the level of diatribution the atetee 
chooeea to aupport, Ae with the food ellocation foraula, the choicee the atete 
hee aeda can aignlficantly iapact the level of coet of diatribution. while the 
eoon to be effective 50X aetch on edainiatrativa expenaaa will aoaewhet aitig ete 
the inequity of the foraule, it ia atiU poaaible for a atata to aupport en 
edainiatratively top heavy, efficient diatribution ayatea which ia leaa then 
fully affective in addreaaing nutritional needa of the poor, A atete which 
reatricta the flow of food to the needy (with e low incoM atanderd .nd 
infrequent dietribotione) incura no fundii^ penalty. 

Fourth on the liat - while food end funda are allocated in pert on the beaia of 
national uneaployaent data, it haa been lowe'a experience thet USDA will not 
pernU food to be dlatributed to houaeholda headed by uneaployed peraona without 
further qualification. Uneaployed peraona ere peraitted to obtain aurplua fooda 
only if they aeet the incoae eligibility atanderd, Uneaployaent in end of 
itaelf can not now be e aole deterainate of eligibility, 

Finelly I auat atate ageln thet the level of aurplua food releaaed by the 
Secretery and the level of funding epproprieted by Coogreaa to help pay the 
coata of atate and local distribution efforta are in^dequete to addreaa the 
nutritional needa of lowa'a and the netion'a poor and uneaployed. uSDA aust 
begin to view the progran goal of providing nutritional aaslatance to the 
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MtlOQ^'a Mtdy M Che progm"* flrat priority. CtrUloly USDA c«n •ugfctt v«y« 
of dtsllng vlth coModlty pries support issuss such ss dlsplsccMnt aod tht 
Uvsl surplus Id storsge* without llaltlof the saouot of allk sllocsttd for 
tasrlcs's nssdy children* 

On behslf of the Stste of lows, the lows Dcpartaeot of BuMn Services end Che 
needy lowsns which Che Teaporsry Eaergency food Asslstsnce rrogrsa serves, the 
followlof suggestions sre asde Co laprovs the current sllocsClon of food snd 
funds to this food ssslstsnce progrsa aore responsive Co current snd future 
needs* 

1* EllalnsCe Che process of sllocsClng funds bssed upon s nsClonsl forauls In 
fsvor or s systea thst provides thsC the funds follow Che food* For esch 
pound of food ChsC s sCsCe receives for dlsCrlbutlon, It would slso receive 
psyaenC - sn aaounC of aonsy based upon s slaple srlChaeClc cslculsClon: 
funds spproprlsted by Che pounds relessed by Che SecreCsry for dlsCrlbuClon 
X pounds rscelved by the stsCe* 

For exsaple, If Congress spproprlsCed $50 all lion Co relaburse sCsCes for 

dlsCrlbuClon cosCs snd Che SecreCsry relessed 1 billion pounds of food (cheese, 
buCter, dry alU, rice, etc*) for TEFAP dlsCrlbuClon during s yesr esch sCsCe 
would receive 5 cenCs for ssch pound of food It received for distribution, 

SCsCes which dlsCrlbuted less food would get less aonsy snd conversely Che aors 
food s sCsCe distributed Che aore aoney ic would receive* 

This propossl hss advsnCsges; IC Is slaple; It encoursges perforasnce end 
rewsrds efficiency; IC Is equlCsble - sCsCes would receive funds for scCuslly 
"serving" rsCher Chan slaply "having" needy persons wlChln Chelr borders; Ic 
would easily flC wlChln Che currsnC rsguUCory frsaework; ic csn be flexible - 
per pound cslculsClons could be done snnually, seal-snnuslly or qusrCerly 
pending upon percepClons of progrsa volsClllCy; end flnslly this proposal holds 
Che poCentlsl for Halting federsl expendlCures suCoasClcslly Co only thsC level 
which Is needed Co supporC stsCe scClvlCy - If the level of scClvlCy declines 
nsClonslly so thsC less food Chsn rslessed Is dlsCrlbuted, then federsl funds 
sre suCoastlcsXly ssved for reversion* 

The propossl Is not perfect: It would not consider Inherit differences In the 
costs of distribution saong sCstes - coapsct urbsn sCsCes would tend Co geC aore 
aoney then needed sC the expense of Isrge spsrtely populsCed ststes. Econoales 
of scsle would slso work to the dlssdvsntsge of Isrge spsrsely populsCed sCsCes* 

2* While funds should follow Che food, s forauls reaslns necesssry Co equltsbly 
sllocste qusnCltles relessed by the Secretary snong the ststes. It Is 
recoaaended thst the forauls sccoaaodsCe the diversity pemltted ssong stste 
under governing federsl regulations* 
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The curra&t fonula U faulted because 1) aUoaC ell ecete pleoe have houeehold 
lacOM allglbllltr etenderde are different froa the poverty laval and are 
different froa eech other, 2) beceuee federel policy prohlblte atetee froa 
grentlng eligibility on the beele of eaployvcnt atetue. 

To dcel with the leet feult flret It le recoMcnded thet USDA either peralt 
etetee to grent eligibility to houeeholde heeded by unemployed pereone without 
conelderetlon of IncoM or thet It drop *'nuaber of uneaployed pereone" froa the 



If eligibility le grented to uneaployed pereone then the weighting factor ahould 
be beeed upon the nuaber of eligible uneaployed pereone which are not eleo 
eligible within eech etete under the etete'e Incoae eligibility atanderd as a 
proportion of the totel eligible populetlon within the etete. 

To deel vlth the flret feult, the foraule ehould be refined to conelder the 
eligible populetlon vlthln eech efete ae e proportion of the totel netlonel 
eligible populetlon. Thle, la eeeence, would fector in the incoae eligibility 
etenderd dlfferencee eaong etetee - atetee vl(h e l85% of poverty atanderd would 
be elloceted proportlonetely aore food than a etete with e i30X etenderd. 

•y tying the ellocetlon foreule cloeer to '.ne level of dletrlbutlon which eech 
etete haa choaen to eupport I euepect the. the periodic regionel end netlonel 
reellocet on procei^e cen be diainiehed 1« not evoided - atetee will gat what 
aeete their neede in the flret piece. 

If uneaployaent le not eccepted ee e condition grentlng eligibility, it le 
recomnded that eecl etetee' eligible populetlon ee e proportion of the totel 
nationally eligible pipuletion be the eole ellocetlon foraule fector. 

I would qualify thle ecoaaendetlon by eteting thet love would eupport USOA 
efforte to tie tb^ eliocetioo foraula cloeer to the dletrlbutlon levele eech 
etete hee choeen to ■alateln. Further refincaent of the foraule ahould aove 
froa eligible populetioa" to the nuaber end frequency of the eligible 
populetlon ectually aerved. Refineaente could fector in euch criterie the 
frequency of dletrlbutlone (lonthly, querterly, etc.) the eaount of food 
provided to eech houeehold (one or two loefe of cheeee, pounde of butter) and 
the nuaber of dletrlbutlon eltee per equere aile, per eligible houeehold. 
Perhapa it would be aore ecoirete to eiaply uee the hietoricel record to 
identify the population eerved in eech atate and further to deteraine at what 
level the populetlon wee eerved by eiaply ueing the eaount of food dietributed 
by the etate during the prevloue yeer. 

One final and perhepe e aore workeble quell flcetion - it le recoamended thet no 
etete be forced to eccept en ellocetlon leee in quentity then received for 
dletrlbutlon in a prevloue period (yeer or querter). Stete which coneietently 
dietrlbute aore than their allocation would no longer fece the uncerteintiee of 



foraule. 
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•Uventh hour rtglootl and iMtloiul rttllocttlont. Allowing tUocttlont Co 
IttcrMSt to Mtch tctual dlatrlbutloa Uvtls vould set to flno tun* the 
foraula. Of courts irithout en locr««M la quaotltltt r«le«««d hy the Stcrettry, 
state which dlstrlbuts less then thslr sllocstlon would evsotuslly hsve their 
sllocstlon adjusted to astch ths Isvsl thsy hsve chosen to dlstrlbuts. 

lo suaasry lows rscoaaends that: 

1) Funds follow the food; 

2) Food be sllocsted on the bssls of eligible populstlons 

s) Thst conslderstlon be glvsn to Incorporstlng hlstorlcsl dsts to reflect 

the proportion snd frequency of th« populatloo sctuslly served, 
b) That allocatlona be oo less than s stste haa previously dlatrlbuted; and 

3) That eligibility and allocation regulatlona treat uneaployaent the aaae. 




Wllllas A. Arastrong, chleK^ 
Buresu of Operstloos Anslysls 
/•h 
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Senator Harkin. Next is Jane Jorgenson. If you could keep your 
comments to about 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF JANE JORGENSON, IOWA DEPARTMENT OF 
HUMA^ SERVICES, FOOD STAMP PROGRAM POLICY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, DES MOINES, lA 

Ms. Jorgenson. My name is Jane Jorgenson and I am a Food 
Stamp Program policy administrator and I am here today to 
present testimony on behalf of the Iowa Department of Human 
Services to the U.S. Senate Agriculture Committee's Subcommittee 
on Nutrition and Investigations at the field hearing on domestic 
hunger as it relates to the Food Stamp Pn^am. The Food Stamp 
Program has historically been highly successful in meeting the 
goalof helping to feed the hungry. In Iowa there are currently 
71,000 households, which includes 181,500 persons, who receive $8.7 
million in food stamp benefits each month. 

The Food Stamp Program is a national program which is de- 
signed to raise the nutritional level of low-mcome Americans by 
providing food coupons to supplement their food budgets. Eligibility 
for food stamps is determined by Federal guidelines for resources 
and income. The amount of coupons prov^ed to families is deter- 
mined by household size, income, and the allowance of certain re- 
ductions. Applications for food stamps are processed by income 
maintenance workers in county offices across the State. 

There are areas where we believe changes in the legislation 
would enable the Food Stamp Program to be more effective and re- 
sponsive to families in need of assistance. Changes in the following 
areas are recommended. 

STUDENT LOANS 

First in the area of student loans. While the recent amendments 
to the Higher Education Act have helped eligible students, we 
think that further changes should be made in the treatment of 
educational money which is granted to undergraduate students 
under the Commissioner of Education. This money should be 
exempt from income for the Food Stamp Program. 

Such a change would assist eligible students who are working to 
develop skills to attain self-sufficiency rather than putting ol^ta- 
cles in their path. This change would also bring consistency to the 
food stamp and Aid to Families With Dependent Children policies. 

SELF-EMPLOYMENT INCOME 

The second area for recommending change is we recommend that 
the Food Stamp Program be allowed to deduct the principle pay- 
ments for capital assets as a cost of doing business for self-em- 
plqyed persons. 

This change would help self-employed individuals who are not al- 
lowed a deduction for depreciation in calculating food stamp eligi- 
bilitv but who are still making payments for capital investments. It 
would also provide relief to farmers who are having the proceeds 
from the s^le of crops or livestock going directlv to a lender if the 
loan is fof capital assets. In both instances, the family does not 
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have the money paid for these business expenses available to meet 
their food needs. 

CHILD CARE DEDUCTION 

The third area is in the area of child care deduction. We recom- 
mend that the child care cap be increased. 

Currency the maximum amount of child care deduction is set at 
$160 per month per family, regardless of circumstcmces. In the 
most recent survey done in Iowa it was found that the average cost 
of child care for one child was $200 per month. The AFDC Program 
allows $160 per child per month. 

In order to ensure that working families are able to provide ade- 
quate food and pay for necessary child care, the child care deduc- 
tion for food stamps needs to be raised to a more realistic level. We 
would recommend that the same allowance be used in the food 
stamp and AFDC programs to further the concept of program con- 
sistency. 

MEDICAL DEDUCTIONS 

The fourth recommendation is in the area of medical deductions. 

The current provisions on the use of medical expenses as deduc- 
tions from food stamp income are complicated and difficult for the 
elderly and disabled to understand, resulting in less benefit to 
these households. 

Because deductions are not allowed until reimbursement has 
been received from a third partv if due, it is possible the client may 
not be entitled to a deduction for as long as 1 to 2 years after the 
expense is incurred. This is long after the client has had to pay a 
bill. In addition, many clients don't understand when to report the 
bill or reimbursement in order to receive the food stamp deduction 
and so do not receive any deduction. 

We recommend simplification of the procedure for medical ex- 
pense deductions. One method would be as follows: 

One, consider all bills incurred for the past year, whether it was 
a one-time bill or ongoing bill. 

Second, to allow a federally established percentage of the total of 
the bills as the amount of client deduction for food stamps. There 
could be two percentages established, one for clients who are cov- 
ered only by Medicare and a different percentc^e for those clients 
who also have supplemental insurance. This amount would then be 
prorated over the next year. 

Third, an allowance would need to be made for significant in- 
creases in a person's medical expenses. 

CHILD SUPPORT AND AUMONY 

The fifth area we recommend is in the area of child support and 
alimony. 

We recommend that child support and alimony payments which 
are being made by food stamp households be allowed as a deduc- 
tion from income. 

Under the current program regulations, individuals who are 
meeting their legal obligation to their children are having their 
current families penalized. The money which is used to meet these 
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expenses is not available to purchase food. We believe that the 
Pood Stamp Program policies should encourage people to meet 
their support obligations rather than discourage them. 

GENERAL ASSISTANCE VENDOR PAYMENTS 

The sixth area is in the area of general assistance vendor pay- 
ments. 

We recommend that general assistance vendor payments which 
are granted on an as needed or emergency basis, as opposed to on- 
going assistance, should be disregarded as food stamp income in the 
same way other vendor payments are disr^arded. 

I want to thank the Chair of the subcommittee, Senator Harkin, 
for providing us with this opportunity for our suggestions to im- 
prove the Food Stamp Program so that it may better serve our 
needy citizens. 

[The prepared statement of Jane Jorgenson follows:] 
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It of Jane Jorgenson. Iowa Department o" Human Sorvlci 



Testimony to 

U.S. Senate Agriculture Conmittee^s Subconmittee on Nutrition 
and Investigations 



Field Hearing on Domestic Hunger 



Z am here today to present testimony on behalf of the lowa Department 
of Human Services to the U.S. Senate Agriculture Comnittee's 
Subconnittee on Nutrition and Investigations at this field hearing on 
domestic hunger as it relates to the food stamp program. The food 
stamp program has historically been highly successful in meeting the 
goal of helping to feed the hungry, in Iowa, there are currently 
71,000 households, which includes 161,500 persons, who receive 6.7 
million dollars in food stamp benefits each month. 

The food mtmp program is a national program which is designed to 
raise the nu^ritional level of low-income Americans by providing food 
coupons to supplement their food budgets. Eligibility ^or food stamps 
is determined by federal guidelines for resources and income. The 
amount of coupons provided to families is determined by household 
size, income and the allowance of certain deductions. Applications 
for food stamps are processed by income maintenance workers in county 
offices across the state. 

There are areas where we believe changes in the legislation would 
enable the food stamp program to be more effective and resi>on8ive to 
families in need of assistance. Changes in the following areas are 
reccninended. 

1. Student Loans 

While the recent amendments to the Higher Education Act have helped 
eligible students, vre think that further changes should be made in the 
treatment of educational money which is granted to undergraduate 
students under the Commissioner of Education. This money should be 
exempt from income for the food stamp program. 

Such a change would assist eligible students who are working to 
develop skills to attain self-sufficiency rather than putting 
obstacles in their path. This change would also bring consistency to 
the food stamp and Aid to Fanilies with Dependent Children policies. 

2. Self Employment Income 

We recommend that the food staiap program be allowed to deduct the 
principle payments for capital assets as a cost of doing business for 
self employed persons. 

This change would help self employed individuals who are not allowed a 
deduction for depreciation in calculating food stamp eligibility but 
who are still making pay^nts for capital investments. It would also 
provide relief to farmers who are having the proceeds from the sale of 
crops or livestock going directly to a lender if the loan is for a 
capital asset. In both instances, the family does not have the money 
paid for these business expenses available to meet their food needs. 
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3. Child Care Deduction 

We recoirniend that the child care cap be increased. 

Currently the maxinun amount of child care deduction is set at $160 
per month per family regardless of circumstai»ces, in the most recent 
survey done in Iowa it was found that the average cost of child care 
tor one child was $200 per month. The AFDC program allows $160 per 
child per month. 

In order to ensure that vrorking families are able to provide adequate 
food and pay for necessary child care, the child care deduction for 
food stamps needs to be raised to a more realistic level. We would 
recomnend that the same allowance be used in the food stamp and AFDC 
programs to further the concept of prr^jrwi consistency. 

4. Medical Deductions 

The current provisions on use of medical expenses as deductions from 
food stamp income are complicated and difficult for the elderly and 
disabled to understand resulting in less benefit to these households. 

Because deductions are not allowed until reimbursement has been 
received from a third party if due, it is possible the client may not 
be entitled to a deduction fcr ts long as one to two years after the 
expense ia incurred. This is long after the client has had to pay the 
bill. In addition many clients don't understand when to report the 
bill or reimbursement in order to receive a food staii«» deduction and 
so do not receive any deduction. 

We recommend simplification of the procedure for medical expense 
deductions. One method %#ould be as follows: 

a. Consider all bills incurred for the past year, whether 
one -> time or on going. 

b. Allow a federally established percentage of the total of the 
bills as the amount of client deduction for food stamps. Tl.ere could 
be tvfo percentages established, one for clients who are covered only 
by medicare and a different percentage for those clients who also have 
supplemental insurance. This amount would then be prorated over the 
next year. 

c. Allowance wuld need to be made for significant increases in a 
person's medical expenses « 

5. Child Support and Alimony 

We recommend that child support and alimony payments which are being 
made by food stamp households be allowed as a deduction from income. 

Under the current program regulations, individuals who are meeting 
their legal obligations to their children are having their current 
families penalized. The money which is used to meet these expenses is 
not available to purchase food. We believe the food stamp program 
policies should encourage people to meet their support obligations 
rather than discourage them. 

6. General Assistance Vendor Payments 

on « 2ne"2a^v:s^^ -i- -,Kr 

irSJ^SinS ^l!*'^i.^*'!wf***^'^ subcommittee. Senator Harkin, for 

«i2JL « ''^^^ opportunity for our suggestions to is^rove the 
food stamp program so that it may better serve our needy 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. Excellent testimonv, 
great suggestions. On the self-employH and the allowance for child 
care, the one on the child. I hope we can follow Ihrough on that 

Dennis Bach, Iowa Department of Public Health. Welcome to the 
subcommittee. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS H. BACH, DIRECTOR, SPECIAL SUPPLE- 
MENTAL FOOD PROGRAM FOR WOMEN, INFANTS, AND CHII^ 
DREN, IOWA WIC PROGRAM, lOV^ A DEPARTMENT OF PUBUC 
HEALTH, DES MOINES, lA 

Mr. Bach. My name is Dennis Bach, and I am the director of the 
Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and Chil- 
dren, better known as the Iowa WIC Program, for the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

I would like to compliment the people who organized the hearing 
this morning. By putting people lUce that first, you get information 
f^m the people that really know what the problems are and prob- 
i^ly have the most answers. I have a tremendous admiration for 
people liiat are out tiiere delivering services every day. Their jobs 
ar3 80 much more difficult than those of us that deal in oversight 
and work ^th the Federal regulations. 

The WIC Program has somewhat of a dual identity. I am here 
today primarily because it is a feeding program and txiis hearing is 
^Tftinining issues of hunger and undernutrition. But WIC is also 
just as much a nutrition education and health program. That is a 
point ytVAch I will refer to frequentiy in my ramarks. 

llie WIC Program is much smaUer than either food stamps or 
school lunch. It serves a different, more highly tar^ted popula- 
tion—pregnant women, infants, and childran under ue age of 5— 
and its g^ds ara somewhat different It is not intended to ensure a 
bF lie diet. It is an intervention program, designed to improve the 
status of a hiffh risk population. It serves as a compliment to food 
stamps and ^ool lunch, not as competition or duphcation. 

The Iowa WIC Program is funded to serve approximately 39,000 
participants per month in Federal fiscal year 1988, at a cost of ap- 

!)roximately ^17.3 million. Of this, $13.8 million will pa^ for food 
or participants. The remaining $3.5 million will pay for all the 
other direct services and administration of the program. This $3.5 
million is related to the dual natura that I referred to earlier. Al- 
though this is referred to in the legislation as funds for ''adminis- 
tration and nutrition education," it is much more than that. Most 
of it is used to pay for the operation of the local health clinics. 
Only 5 percent to 10 percent is used to pay for what in most pro- 
grams is defined as administrative costs. 

One purpose of this hearing is to examine whether there are 
gaps, duplications, or inefficiencies in service within these pro- 
grams. A few years ago we were instrumental in establishing a 
Food Program Evaluation Committee to begin looking at that issue. 
This committee included State agency representatives from WIC, 
food stamps, school lunch, OCFP, EFNEP and the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service. 

In 1986, this committee conducted a statewide survey to measure 
the level and perceived usefulness of cooperation between these 
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programs. There were 46 of the 99 countieB included in the sample, 
including the 13 counties which have all of these progr&.ns or serv- 
ices. We had an 86 percent response rate on the survey, which 
means that the information should be reliabie. 

The survey measured the perception of the staff at the local level 
who are responsible for delivering services. These individuals esti- 
mated that only 83 percent of the eligible population is receiving 
services. Of those receiving services, about 11 percent were referred 
to another food related agency. Only 10 percent of the people re- 
ceiving food assistance also receive any type of nutrition education. 
This is primarily delivered through WIG, although the legislation 
for food stamps and school lunch encourages them to have a nutri- 
tion education component. 

The respondents indicated that they had at least montlily con- 
tact with other food programs, primarily through making referrals. 
Joint progr amming took place twice a year. We were pleased that 
WIG rated high in the number of referrals, both to the program 
and by the program. 

The attitudes toward cooperation were mostly positive, and 79 
percent agreed with the statements that "cooperation improves 
services to clients'' and "cooperation strengthens my program." On 
the flip side, 21 percent sa^d that "cooperation does not affect cli- 
ents' status" and 20 percent said that "cooperation is too time con- 
suming/' Unfortunately, these attitudes are a barrier to delivering 
services, and one that cannot be overcome by legislation. It is some- 
thing that we need to continuously work at. 

We developed some reconmiendations based on the study. One is 
that it is necessary for agency administrators to build in opportuni- 
ties for coordination. It doesn't just happen. Administrators need to 
recognize that cooperation is time consuming, and they need to rec- 
ognize and reward staff efforts in that area. 

It is also necessary to identify the barriers anH the strengths spe- 
cific to each agency. Not all solutions are global ones. 

WIC PROGRAM— BARRIERS TO SERVICE 

Probably the single biggest barrier to delivering WIG services in 
Iowa is the infrastructure of the program. We contract with 20 
agencies to operate a network of 150 WIG clinics located in every 
county. Most of these are multicounty agencies. The clinics are 
temporary sites set up in church basements and community cen- 
ters for 1 to 3 days per month. The local agency puts on a traveling 
road show; if this is Tuesday it must be Jones County. 

This program structure causes two kinds of problems. Access for 
participants is more difficult. It is harder to make an appointment 
to get into ih e program. The participant has to be able to get to the 
clinic on the right days and during the right hours. If they can't, 
the alternative is often to drive to another county or do without for 
a month. 

This £fystem also makes working conditions difficult for staff. We 
recruit health professionals— nurses and dieticians— and expect 
them to spend half of their working Itfe in a car. We expect long 
hours but cannot pay salaries that are competitive with hospitals. 
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The result is turnover rates of over 50 percent a year. This is ex- 
pensive in terms of training and lost productivity. 
Another barrier to providing WIC services is the lack of health 
^ces to coordinate with. I refer again to the program's dual 
nature. WIC works only when it is provided in coiqunction with 
prenatal and well-child services. It is not effective by itself, just is- 
suing food checks. In the last several years» Congress has signifi- 
cantTy increased the appropriation levels for WIC in spite of aus- 
tere financial conditions. Maternal and Child Health has not fared 
as well. Not until this year has MCH been able to initiate new pro- 
grams in the remainiiu; Iowa counties without services. 

A third problem in Slivering services is the WIC eli^bility crite- 
ria. Participants not only have to meet an income guideline^ they 
must also be determined to be at nutritional risk. This can only be 
determined by a visit to a local clinic. Frankly, virtually all appli- 
cants who are within the income guidelines liave some qualifying 
risk. In Iowa, we are able to serve all infants and pregnant or 
breast-feeding women who apply. Whether we can serve a child 
who applies ofte«i depends on the degree of nutrition risk he or she 
is at Thus we are in the position of asking parents to bring a child 
to a clinic somewhere in their county with no guarantee that they 
will receive services. Needless to say, this makes it more difficult 
for other cgencies to do referrals to the WIC Program. Until there 
is funding to ser/e the entire eligible population, I do not see a 
ready solution to this dilemma. 

The last barrier to providing services is money. The lack of it is 
the cause of the other barriers. The problem is not just the lack of 
money. Rather, it is having the wrong kind of money. 

There is a fiindamental problem with the way funds are defined 
within the authorizing legiislation. I refer to the 80 percent alloca- 
tion for food and the 20 percent allocation for ''costs for adminis- 
tration and nutrition education." I have ahready addressed the fact 
that the 20 percent mostly pays for other direct services and not 
administration. The problem goes beyond one of definition. The 
Congressional Budget Office estimates of the cost of continuation 
level funding are based on projected increases in food costs. For the 
past several years the cost of providing direct services— largely sal- 



portion of the grant should not be based on a percentage of food 
costs. It should be related to the number of people served and the 
cost of providing services. 

As you well uiow» States are aggressively pursuing cost contain- 
ment strategies for food package costs. PubUc Law 100-237 will 
open up options for more States. Although it doesn't solve the un- 
derlying problem that has been developing, it is a step in the right 
direction oecause it bases the conversion of administrative funds on 
a cost per participant. Before WIC comes up for reauthorization in 
1989, tne 80/20 definition of funds should oe seriously reexamined. 

I don't need to point out the connection between the ^^infrastruc- 
ture barrier" and the '"money barrier." I should explain that it is 
felt more acutely in Iowa than in many other States. Iowa tradi- 
tionally has had about the lowest administrative cost per person of 
any State WIC Program. This has not been by choice. It is a direct 
result of the type of allocation formulas used in the past; formulas 



aries for clinic staff— has 




faster than the cost of food. This 
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which based administrative funding on a percent of the food grant 
The new allocation formula which we spent the last year working 
on will slowly— very slowly— begin to correct the inequities that 
have developed. 

My comments would not be complete without addressing the pei> 
cent of the eligible population served. USDA recently completed a 
study of the ''fully eligible" population. This was the first attempt 
to measure the size of the population that is within the income 
guidelines and is also at nutrition risk. This is the most conserva- 
tive measure of the population possible. It assumes that some 
people without sufficient resources to buy food for their families 
are not at nutrition risk. Even using this conservative definition, 
the WIC Program can serve only half the eligible population. No 
amount of cost containment in Uie food package is going to make 
up the difference. Serving the other half of the population will re- 
quire additional resources from Congress. 

SUMMARY 

There are a number of possible entry points into the network of 
programs and agencies providing food and related services. I be- 
lieve one key to the successful delivery of these services is coopera- 
tion and communication between the agencies responsible. We 
have attempted to foster that cooperation. A forum such as this is 
an opportunity to examine how successful we are and identify 
where improvements are possible. I appreciate the invitation to 
share my thoughts, and, more importantly, to listen to others. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bach follows:] 
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T«BtlBony before the 

Senate Nutrition Sub-ConBitt«« 
ComttM on Agriculture end Forestry 
Field Hearing, January 30, 1988 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

INTRQDUCTIQW 

Ny naee is Dennis H Bach, and I ae the Director of the Special 
Supplenental Food Progran for Women, Infants, and Children - 
better known as the Iowa WIC Prograe - for thv Iowa Department of 
Public Health. 

The mc Prograe has somewhat of a dual identity. I am here today 
primarily because it is a feeding program and this hearing is 
examining issues of hunger and under nutrition. But WIC is also 
just as much a nutrition education and health prograv. That is a 
point which I will refer to frequently in my remarks. 

The WIC Program is much smaller than either food stamps or school 
lunch. It serves a different, more highly targeted population - 
pregnant women, infants, and children under the age of five - 
and its goals are somewhat different. It is not intended to 
insure a basic diet. It is an intervention program, designed to 
improve the status of a high risk population. It serves as a 
compliment to food stamps and school lunch, not as competition or 
duplication. 

The Iowa WIC Program is funded to serve approximately 39,000 
participants per month in federal Fy'S8, at a cost of 
approximately $17.3 Million. Of this, $13.8 million will pay for 
food for participants. The remaining $3.5 Million will pay for 
all the other direct r^ervices and adminis-tration of the program. 
This $3.5 million is related to the dual nature that I refered to 
earlier. Although thir is refered to in the legislation as funds 
for "administration and nutrition education" it is such more than 
that. Most of it is used to pay for the operation of the local 
health clinics. Only 51 to 10% is used to pay for what in most 
programs is defined as administrative costs. 

One purpose of this hearing is to examine whether there are gaps, 
duplications, or inefficiencies in service within these programs. 
A few years ago we were instrumental in establishing a Food 
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ProgrM Ev«luation Conittc* to begin looking at that issue. 
This conittss included state agency representatives froa wic, 
Food Stents, School Uinch, CCPP, mtP, end the Cooperetive 
Extension Service. 

Zn 19S6, this conittee conducted e statewide survey to aeasure 
the level end perceived usefulness of cooperation between these 
progress. There were 46 of the 99 counties included in the 
•eaple, including the 13 counties which have ell of these 
progress or services. Ne had en 65% response rate on the survey, 
which Beans that the inforaation should be reliable. 

The survey aeesured the perception of the staff at the local 
level who are responsible for delivering services. These 
individuals estiMted that only 33% of the eligible population 
iu receiving services. Of those receiving services, about ii% 
were refered to another food related agency. Only 10% of the 
people receiving food essistance also receive any type of 
nutrition education. This is priurily delivered through WIC, 
although the legislation for food staaqps and school lunch 
encoureges thea to have a nutrition education coaponent. 

The respondents indicated that they had et least aonthTy contact 
with other food prograas, priaarily through asking referals. 
Joint prograaaing took place twice e yeer. We were pleased that 
I7IC rated high in the nuaber of re feral s, both to the prograa and 
by the prograa. 

The attitudes towards coOpe*" ;ion were sostly positive, seventy 
nine percent agreed with tb statesents tha . "cooperation 
isproves services to client " end "cooperation strengthens sy 
progres." On the flip side, 21% said that "coopetetion does not 
effect clients status" and 20% said that "cooperation is too tise 
consusing." Unfortunately, these attitudes ere a barrier to 
delivering services, and one that cannot be overcose by 
legisletion. It is sosething thnt we need to continuously work 



tfe developed sqsQ recossendations based on the study, one is 
that it is recessary for agency t>?-,inistrator8 to build in 
opportunities for coordination. It doesn't just happen. 
Adsinistrators need to recognize that cooperation is tise 
consusing, and they need to recognize and reward staff efforts in 
that area. 

It is elso necessary to identify the barriers and the strengths 
specific to each agency. Not all solutions are global ones. 

Finally, we need to let the decision sakers - people like you - 
know what services are provided and how ssall a proportion of the 
population is being reached. The last reason is part of why we 
are here today. 

WIC PROGPAM - BARRIERS TO SERVICE 
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Probably ths sifigl« bi99«st b«rri«r to dolivsring NIC ssrvicss in 
ZOM is the infrastnicturo of tho Prograa. N* controct vith 
tmnty sgoncios to oporato a natwork of 150 WIC clinica locatad 
in ovary county. Most of thaaa ara aulti-county sganciaa. Tha 
clinica ara taaporary aitaa, sat up in church baasaants and 
coaaunity cantara for ona to thraa daya par aonth. xha local 
agancy puta on a travaling road ahov; if thia ia Tuaaday it auat 
ba Jonaa County. 

Thia prograa atnictura cauaaa two kinda of problaaa. Accaaa for 
participanta ia aora difficult. It ia hardar to aaka an 
appointaant to gat into tha prograa. Tha participant haa to ba 
abla to gat to tha clinic on tha right daya and during tha right 
houra. If thay can't, tha altamativa ia oftan to driva to 
anothar county or do without for a aonth. 

Thia ayataa alao aakaa working conditiona difficult for ataff . 
Na racruit haalth profaaaionala - nuraaa and diaticiana - and 
axpact thaa to apand half of thair working lifa in a car. Wa 
axpact long houra but cannot pay aalariaa that ara coapatitiva 
with hoapitala. Tha raault ia tumovar rataa of ovar 50% a yaar. 
Thia ia axpanaiva in tama of training and loat productivity. 

Anothar barriar to providing NIC aarvicaa ia tha lack of haalth 
aarvicaa to coordinata with. I rafar again to tha Prograa'a dual 
natura. NIC worka only whan it ia providad in conjunction with 
pranatal and wall child aarvicaa. It ia not affactiva by itaalf, 
juat iaauing food chacka. In tha laat aavaral yaara, Congraaa 
haa aignificintly incraaaad tha appropriation lavala for NIC in 
apita of auatara financial conditiona. Matamal and Child Haalth 
haa not farad aa wall. Not uiitil thia yaar haa mch baan abia to 
initiata naw prograaa in tha raanining Iowa count ias vithout 
aarvicaa. 

A third problaa in dalivaring aarvicaa ia tha NIC aligiblity 
critaria. Participanta not only hava to aaat an incoaa 
guidalina, they auat alao ba dataminad to ba at nutritional 
riak. Thia can only ba datarainad by a viait to a local clinic. 
Frankly, virtually all applicanta who ara within tha incoaa 
guidalinaa hava aoaa qualifying riak. In lova, wa ara abla to 
aarva all infanta and pragnant or braaatfaading woaan who apply. 
Nhathar wa can aarva a child who appliaa oftan dapanda on tha 
l2fta£ftft of nutrition riak ha or aha ia at. Thua wa ara in tha 
poaition of aaking paranta to bring a child to a clinc aoaewhera 
in thair county with no guarantaa that thay will racaiva 
aarvicaa. Naadlaaa to aay, thia aakaa it aora difficult for 
othar aganciaa to do rafarala to tha NIC Prograa. until thara ia 
funding to aarva tha antira aligibla population, i do not aae a 
raady aolution to this dilaana. 

Tha laat barriar to providing aarvicaa ia aonay. Tha lack of ii: 
ia tha cause of the other barriera. The problea ia not juat the 
lack of Boney. Rather, it ia having the wrong kind of aoney. 
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Thftr* Is • funaaatntal probl«B with th* v«y funds srs dsf Ined 
vlthln ths authorizing lagislation. I rsfsr to ths sol 
•llocation for food and th* 20% allocation for "costs for 
adaidtistration and nutrition aducation." I hava alraady 
addr«ssad tha fact that tha 20% Mostly pays for othar diract 
•arvicas and not sdainistration. Tha problaa goes bsyond ona of 
definition. Tha Congrassional Budgat Offica (CBO) astiaatas of 
tha cost of continuation laval funding ara basad on projactad 
incr«asas in food costs. For tha past savaral yaars, tha cost of 
providing diract sarvicos (largaly salaries for clinic staff) has 
gona up faster then the cost of food. This portion of the grant 
should not be basad on e percentage of food costs. It should be 
r#»latad to tha nuabar of people served and the cost of providing 
services. 

As you veil know. States are egressively pursuing cost 
containaent strategies for food package costs. P.L. 100-237 will 
open up options for eore Stetes. Although it doesn't solve the 
underlying problea that has been developing, it is e step in the 
right direction because it bases the conversion of adBinistrativc 
funds on a cost per participant. Before WIC coaes up for 
reauthorizetion in 1989, the 90/20 definition of funds should be 
seriously re-exaainad. 

T don't need to point out the connection between the 
"infrastructure barrier" end the "aoney barrier.** I should 
explein that it is felt aore eccutely in Iowa than in aany other 
etates. Iowa traditionally has had about the lowest 
adainistretive cost per person of any state MIC Prograa. This 
has not been by choice. It is e direct result of the type of 
allocation fonnilas used in the past; fonnilas which based 
adainistretive funding on a percent of the food grant. 
The new allocation foraula which we spent the last year working 
on will slowly - very slowly - begin to correct the inequities 
that have developed. 

My consents would not be coaplete without addressing the percent 
of the eligible population served. USDA recently conpleted a 
study of the "fully eligible" population. This was the firjt 
atteapt to aeasure the size of the population that is within the 
incoae guidelines end is elso et nutrition risk. This is the 
aost conservative aeasure of the population possible, it assumes 
that aoae people without sufficient resources to buy food for 
their fanilies are not et nutrition risk. Even using this 
conservative definition, the KIC Prograa can serve only half the 
•ligible population. No amount of cost containi.ent in the food 
package is going to make up the difference. Serving the other 
half of the population will require additional resources from 
Congress. 
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SUMMARY 



Th«r« mrm • nuBb«r of posftlbl* •ntry points into th« mtvork of 
progr««s snd •gsnclcB providing food and rolotsd ■•rvicos. I 
boliovo ono koy to tho •uccossful dol ivory of theoo oorviceo is 
cooporotion ond couunication botvoon tho ogoncioo rooponoiblo. 
No hovo ottoi^tod to footor thot cooporotion. A fonm ouch oa 
this is on opportunity to oxaaino how ouccoooful vo oro ond 
idontify vhoro iaprovoBonto oro poooiblo. I opprocioto tho 
invitotion to ohoro my thoughts, ond, aoro iaportontly, to liottn 
to othora. Thonk you. 




Donnia H Bach, Diroctor 
lovo NIC ProgroB 

January 30, I966_ 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. I would now like \o turn 
to Dr. Schafer. Dr. Schafer is with the ISU Cooperative Extension 
Service. I have a copy of your prepared testimony. The preparen 
statement will be made a part of the record. Please proceed and 
thank you for coming over. 

STATEMENT OF ELISABETH SCHAFER, PH.D., ASSOCIATE PRO- 
FESSOR OF NUTRITION, DEPARTMENT OF FOOD AND NUTRI- 
TION, AND EXTENSION NUTRITION SPECIAUST, COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION SERVICE, IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY, AMES, lA 

Dr. Schafer. Thank you for this opportunity. I am a professor of 
nutrition and also the nutrition spedalist for the extension service 
at Iowa State University. 

The extension service of Iowa State University uses education to 
address the human nutri and health needs of the population of 
Iowa. But in the past few years, as the needs have increased, our 
resources to deal with the needs have been reduced. 

As a nutrition scientist, I would like to emphasize a point made 
earlier today, and that is the true definition of hunger involves not 
only the quantity of food available, but also quality. Hunger is not 
just missing meals, it's not having nutrients in the aiq>roprlate 
amounts to support good health. 

Now up until this point today, I feel that we have really only dis- 
cussed access to food as a solution to hunger. And I believe that 
just having access to food is not enough. Research has shown that a 
msyor barrier or obstacle as we may wish to call it, to the relief of 
hunger is lack of knowledge. Lack of knowledge about which foods 
to select, and lack of knowledge about how to use the foods once 
they are obtained. Not for a moment would I suggest that people 
who have this lack of knowledge are to blame for meir situation of 
being hungry. Not at all. It is simply another aspect of the situa- 
tion. 

Other migor issues in human nutrition include the following: 

Low birth weight babies, a high risk for nutritional deficiencies 
in pr^ant women and growing children, undernourished low- 
income populations at all mcome levels. We have many people at 
all income levels who have eating practices that cure hazardous to 
their health. For example, excessive vitamin and mineral supple- 
mentation and many others. Many people also have the inability to 
distinguish fads, frauds, and fallacies mm reliable nutrition infor- 
mation and that leaves r jnsumers prey to the health hazards asso- 
ciated with nutrition quackery. 

Overweight persons are a miuor nutritional problem. The 
number one cause of death among U.S. adults is cardiovascular dis- 
ease. Diet is considered a migor contributor to the chronic d^ener 
ative diseases conmion in the United States. 

By the year 2030, more than one ui five Americans will be elder- 
ly and there has been, and will continue to be, a major shift in the 
living style of the elderly. Less and less are they living in intergen- 
erational or institutionalized settings, more and more are living in- 
dependent. And the independent elderly, those living alone, are at 
risk for nutritional and health problems because of poor food 
intake. 
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Programs that increase the health* the safety* the nutritional 
status of people have long been a priority in extension. For the last 
4 years in Iowa our nutrition education in extension has had three 
priority goals: 

One* to help families improve their food management skills so 
that they can reduce food costs and at the same time improve the 
nutritional quality of their diet. 

Second, a goal has been to help people identify and use reliable 
and accurate nutrition information. 

Third* a priority has been to help people adopt at least one 
aspect of a well-balanced diet* a weUness lifestyle. For example* 
weight management* r^^idar exercise* or eating a diet consistent 
with the USDA dietary guidelines. 

Ebctension educational programs are provided in a variety of 
ways* including meetings and claiises for professionals and general 
audiences* publications* weekly radio programs* television pro- 
grams* news releases, newsletters* correspondence courses. We 
have developed computer programs. 

Program evaluation shows that as a result of using the various 
programs in extension there are improved menus at day care cen- 
ters* nursing homes and congregate meal sites. People are increas- 
ing their use of fruits and vegetables and dairy products. They 
have increased exercise. They have decreased their use of salt. In 
one year 165 extension i>articipants in an extension program were 
able to reduce hypertension through dietaiy management. This re- 
sults in an estimated savings of $21 billion m health care costs and 
lost productivity. 

Because of budget cuts in the past 2 years* home economics 
PTE's in Iowa State* have been reduced by 13 percent and food and 
nutrition specialists at the university have been reduced by 17 per- 
cent This translates into less education in human nutrition. 

Now a special program that we (rffer through extension is the 
Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program* also known as 
EFNEP. Low-income families have special challenges in meeting 
their nutrient needs. Access to food does not necessisuily solve nu- 
tritional problems. It is more difficult for them than those who 
have a more flexible and lai^ge income. Due to limited funding 
EFNEP is available in only 11 of Iowa's 99 counties. Counties that 
are not being served have large numbers of low-income families 
who could and should be served throiu^h this program. In 1985 
Iowa had over 83*000 families eligible for EFNEP* that is living 
below the poverty threshold* and we served only 3*497 that year; 
that is, 4 percent of those eligible actually were being served. This 
is simply aue to very minimal resources. 

The impact of the EFNEP Program is evident in the changes in 
the diets of the participants. At enrollment only 3 percent of the 
EFNEP clients report eating an adequate diet. Upon leaving the 
program 72 percent of the clients report some dietary improve- 
ments and 40 percent are eating an adequate diet. 

Let me give you two examples of how education is an essential 
adjunct to food access programs. Two case reporte of EFNEP para- 
professionals emphasize this point. 

One is from Linn County where we now are. An EFNEP parapro- 
fessional went into a home to teach a nutrition lesson to the home- 
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maker. The children were crying, the mother was distraught. The 
EFNEP paraprofessional said, "What is wrong?" The mother said, 
"The children are hungry. We have no food in the home. Our food 
stamps have run out. Tve already been to the emergency food 

ritry twice this month and they won't let me come back again." 
the EFNEP staff person said, "Well, let's just take a look in 
your cupboards and see what's here." Sure enough the cupboards 
were bare. There was no food in the home, but they were able to 
find two cups of flour. So the EFNEP paraprofessional taught that 
homemaker how to make some noodles with the flour and water. 
They rolled out the noodles and cooked them in boiling water and 
when she left the home, the children were eating. This was a lack 
of knowledge of how to use what was available, cdthough what was 
available was meager. 

Another example comes from Polk County. It occurred there on a 
home visit. At the end of the lesson the homemaker said to EFNEP 
paraprofessional, "Come :.ftre. Let me show you something." In the 
kitchen she opened a door i o reveal a cupboard stuffed full of pack- 
ages of dried beans. She stid, "I get these with my WIC coupons 
but I don't know what to do with them." So over the next few 
weeks, the EFNEP paraproiessional taught her how to cook dried 
beans and how to serve them in a variety of ways to feed her 
family. 

Again I repeat, access to food is not enough. Hunger, undernutri- 
tion, ovemutrition, disease, persist when people do not Imow how 
to select and how to use the foods. Now I would not suggest that 
education alone can solve the problems of malnutrition and 
hunger, not at all. But I think any system of food support that ne- 
glects education, will ultimately not be as successful as it could be. 
Extension's only business is education, and so extension could take 
the lead in meeting these education needs if adequate flinding 
would be provided. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Schafer follows:] 
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JANUARY 30, 1988 

TESTIMONY OP ELISABETH SCHAFER, PH.D., ASSOCIATE PIOPBSSOR OP NUTRITION, 
DEPARTMENT OP FOOD AND NUTRITION, AND EXTENSION NUTRITION SPECIALIST, 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, lOtfA STATE UNIVERSITY, AMES, lA 50011 
(515) 294-6616. 

Tht Exttoiloa S^rvlct of lom SUC« UolvtrslCy ua«s •duesCloo to tddrttt tfat huMO 
nutrltiOQ ftod faaslch ostds of tfaa popultCloa of lovs. But Cfaa past f«w ym 
tba n—d hat inert ss«d, our r« sources to attt tht nMd faavt btsn reduced. 

Hj tastlaoay will sddrass hungsr and other key Issues lo huaan nutrltloa and the 
efforts of lows Stste Unlverelty Bxteoeloo to eddreee thoee leeuee. I vlll 
describe the progreee we heve evelleble, the etructure end aethode for delivering 
the prograae to the people, our llokagee with other egenclee, the lapect of the 
progrsae, snd the needs that are not being aet. 

Hunger la uauelly defined as a lack of food, alaeing aeala, being Involunterlly 
hungry. You heve alreedy heard taatlaony on the extent of hunger In lowe. 

Aa a nutrition aclentiat I aephaaise a true definition of hunger Involvee not only 
quantity of food available but el so quality. Food auat provide aore than Juat 
•oaething to eet. It auat alao provide the nutrlenfe needed and in the recoMended 
aaounta for optlaua heelth. 

One aolutXon to hunger ia acceaa to food that la of accepteble quality, variety, 
and aafaty. However, Juat having acceaa to food la not enough to ereae hunger and 
aalnutritlon. Reaearch hea ahown that a aejor contributor to hunger le leek of 
knowledge on fooda and food preparation. Not a lack of knowledge about how to get 
the food, but leek of knowledge about how to use the foode once obtelned. 

Thia ia where Iowa State Unlveralty and eapeclally Extenelon can provide a vital 
aarvlca. Extenelon 'a only product la knowledge. The only eervlce le educe t Ion. 

Other aajor iaauea In huaan nutrition Include the following. 

*Low birth weight bablea (laaa than 5.5 pounda) have s greeter risk of death 
during the fir at yeer of life than noraal weight bablea. Adequete nutrition before 
and during pregnancy reducea the likelihood thet a aothar will heve e low birth 
weight infant. 

*Although nutrient deficienciea are not a predoeinant health concern in the 
ganerel' population, pregnant woaen and children are at rlak for nutritional 
deficienciea becauae rapid growth and developaent increaae nutritional neada. 

*Low-lncoM populatloaa In the U.S. are often undemourlahad. Nutritlon-releted 
probleea are often coepounded by lielted reaourcea and opportunitlaa such ee 
education and eeployaent and by aultlple heelth and aoclal probleaa auch aa 
iaolation and lack of tranaportation. 

*Nany at all Incoae level a have eetlng practlcea that can coaproalae heelth In the 
long or ahort tera. Exeaplea of coaaon nutritional abuaea that cauae health 
probleaa Include exceaalve vitaeln and alneral auppleaentatlon, exceaalve elcohol 
conauaptlon, eating diaordera auch aa anorexia nervosa and bullela, and fad dleta. 

*An Inability to diatingulah fade, frauda, and fallaclea froa reliable Inforaatlon 
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l«tv«t consuMrt ▼ulotrthl* to nutrltiontl qiMCktrri • $300 ■lllloo/yMr loduatry. 
Psrtlculsrly Tulotrtbl* m ttm tldtrly, wtlght-coaaclous sdults, ■thlttts, and 
•dolttcanta. 

*Pnlllas sra locrtttlogly Mtklog oooT«al«oc« lo food propsrstloa and Mtlng away 
froa liOM. Changing fanlly atructuraa hava locraaaad raaponalblllty for food 
aalaetlon, ahopplng, praparatloa hj ehlldran and taana. 

*OYarwalgbt paraona hava hlgbar aorbldlty and aortallty than paraona of noraal 
walght. Thay ara at graatar rlak for hfpartaoalon, dlabataa, coronary artary 
dlaaaaa, and cartaln cancara. Aaong 35-54 ya«r olda In an Iowa aunray 46X of tha 
■en and yet of tha woaan vara obaaa. Although not all ovarwalght ehlldran bacoM 
ovarwalght adulta, tha Incranalng pravalanca of obaalty In childhood la llkaly to 
ba raflactad In Incraaalng obaalty In adult yaara. It haa baan aatlaatad that 25X 
of U.S. ehlldran and adolaacanta ara obaaa. 

*An aatlaatad 15 to 20 nllllon paopla In tha Unltad Sutaa nay ba affaeted by 
oataoporoala. 

*Tha nuabar ona cauaa of daath aaong o.S. adulta la cardlovaacular dlaaaaa (CVD), 
raaponalbla for aora than twlca aa aany daatha aa tha aacond landing cauaa, cancar. 
Iowa laada tha nation In daath rata duo to CVD. Hhlla thara hava baan aubatantlal 
dacllnaa In haart dlaaaaa daatht In tha paat 2 dacadaa not all atataa aharad In 
that dacllna to an aqual axtant and, In fact, tha daath rata In Iowa actually 
Incraaaad. Although Iowa haa a larga aldarly population, that doaa not axplaln tha 
high CVD aortal Ity. Florida, tha atata with tha hlghaat aldarly population la only 
26th In daath rata dua to CVD. If wa adjuat tha flguraa for aga and conaldar only 
35*54 yaar olda, Iowa la aacond In parcanvaga of daatha dua to CVD. 

*Llfaatyla factora, aapaclally dlat, ara conaldarad aajor contrlbutora to tha 
chronic daganaratlva dlaaaaea coaaon In tha U.S. For axaapla, controllabla rlak 
factora for CVD Includa hypartanalon, hyparcholaatarolaala, aaoklng, dlabataa, 
obaalty, lack of axarclaa, and atraaa. Tha National Cmcar Inatltutft aatlaatad 
that aa aany aa SOX of cancar caaaa aay ba ralatad to llfaatyla bahavlora. 

Raaaarch haa ahown llttla avldaoca of dietary daflclanclaa of nutrlanta aaong 
adulta, although Intakaa of Iron, calcloa, folacln, and zinc ara conaldarad lowar 
than daalrabla. Tht raal nutrition problaaa for adulta appaar to ba not 
undamutrltlon, but oramutrltlon: too aany calorlaa, too auch dlatary fat, too 
auch dlatary aodlua. 

*By 2030, aora than ona In flva Aaarlcana will ba aldarly. Tha llfaatyla of tha 
aldarly haa ahlftad draaatlcally froa Intarganaratlonal to Indapandattt living. 
Thaaa Indapandant aldarly of tan hava raducad food Intaka and living pattama that 
plaea thaa at rlak. 

*A tafa food and watar aupply la aaaantlal to huaan haalth. ffllllona of caaaa of* 
food and watar borne lllnaaa occur annually. Each yaar In tha U.S. l.S billion 
praacrlptlona ara f Iliad but ovar half tha paopla who uaa thaaa druga do not follow 
dlractl^aa for thalr aafa uaa. Fooda can Interact with druga to counteract their 
Intended effect and druga can Interact with fooda to prevent noraal aatabollaa. 

Nuch laproveaant of huaan haalth could ba accoapllahad through laproved nutrition. 
However, awareneaa and bah lor change will occur only through education. A 
healthy population la a productive aaaet to aoclety and tha aconoajf. Prograaa that 
Increaae the health, aafety, and nutritional atatua of people heve long been a 
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priority In BxCtntloo* 

Proa 1984 to 1987, outrltloo oducatloa lo Extoosloo btd chrM priority goals: (1) 
to telp fulllos iBproTt food aaiugOMnt tkillt to roduco fo^ costs whilt 
iaprovlttg aatritlYO quality of tte diot, (2) to telp paoplo idaotify aad us« 
raliaUo aad accurato ioforaatioa, aad (3) to halp pooplo adopt at laast oa« aspact 
of a Mllttoss llftstylo such as food teblts roflocting tte diotary guidalinas, 
waiglit atnagaBant, or rogalar oxareisa* 

BxtansioQ a^tneatiooal prograas indudad aaatings tad classts for profossioaals «id 
gaaaral andioncos, publication^, waaUy radio prograas » novs rolaasos, oavslottsrs, 
A nutrition corraspondonct coucso, and tte rOODCOMP coaputor prograo. Prograa 
avaluatioo stewad iaprovad muus st day can contors, nursing teMS, and coogrogato 
■Ml sitos, incraasad asa of frbits and vagatablos sod dairy products, lacraasad 
axarcina, ;iacrMSod usa of salt. In ona yoar 155 Cxtansioo participants roducsd 
alovatod blood prossuro for a cost savings of $21 billion in tealth cara coats and 
lost productivity. 

An iapact study found ttet ovtrva:m bxtaasion participants lost an avaraga of 14 
pounds and acintainad tte tfaight lo»s for a full yaar. Nora paopla vara following 
a low fat diat and aating tte ROA for Uy nutriants aftar tte Extansion prograa* • 

Tte avidanca supports tte conclusion ttet Extansion prograas on *waan nutrition and 
wallnass ara succassful in iaproving koowladga an^ diatary bateviors. 

As wa look to tte goals and ctellangas of tte futura tte 1988-91 Iowa Stata 
OnlTarslty Extansion Plan of Work parallals ooa of tte 8 national initiativas of 
tte Oooparatiya Extansion Sarvica, ''Iaproving Nutrition, Diat, and Haalth". 

Issua 1. Haalth problaas ralatad to diaury practicss and lifastyla factors. 

Extansion Goal: laprova tte nutritional and tealth status of tte population by 
telping consuaars raeognlM ttet aost Individuals can aat to proaota tealth by 
■aking inforaad cteicas froa tte coaaonly aval labia food supply. 

Extansion Rolas: 

*Ittfant aortality and low birth vaight: Dasign appropriata aatarials targstad to 
spacific audiancas to lowar infant aortality ratas. 

*Otesity: Usa tte latast rasaarch inforaation in aducational prograas for obass 
individuals to raduca tteir risk oi davaloping a variaty of haalth problaas. 
^Chronic disaasas: Davalop aiucational aassagos and prograas to bring about 
ctengas In diaury tebits and lifastyla to raduca tte risk of chronic disaasas, 
such as hypartansion, ostaoporosis, coronary teart disaasa, and cancar. 
^Nutritional aisinforaation, inadaquacias, and abusss: Instruct at-risk 
audiancas — including pragnant woaan, childran, tte aldt^rly, and low-incoaa 
paopla — on tte altamativas for sacuring adaquata rae- :h-basad nutrition 
inforaation and sdvica 

Iss**' 2, Food quality, safaty, and coaposition concsms of consuaars and 
proif* cars. 

Extansion Goal: Allay cousuaar concams about tte food supply and its coaposition, 
add proMta rational ctengas in tte food supply to aast consuaars' axpactstions. 

Extansion Kolas: 

*Pood supply risks and banafits: i^avalop aathods and aassagas to antenca 
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eoQtuMrs' knovlsdgc of vhaC It lo th«lr food supply 90 thty can aakt Inforaad 
rlik/b«ntflt decisions for cbSB8«lvss. 

*Proc«sslii| procsdurss: locrssss eonsttssrs* knowlsdgt of food procssslng 
c«chDlquss sod thslr rslsClonshlp to safety, nutrition, and hsslth concsms. 
*Pood handllns •nd storsgs: Provlda consuMrs vlth knovlsdgs and skills to asks 
approprlsta food sslactloa, handling, and atoraga daclalona to pravant food-borna 
lllnaaaaa. 

*OOQauMta' naada and pare apt lona: Incraaaa producer a' and food Induatry 
procaanora' avaranaaa of tha Crua and parcalvad naada of consuaara. 
*Lawa imd ragulatlona: inatruet conauaara on tha lava and ragulatloua protecting 
tlM U*$* food aupply. 

Oooparetlve Extenalon Service educational prograailng la carried out by field eteff 
with eupport froa epeclellete In tha acadealc depertaente of the unlverelty. 
Baeeuee of budget cute the peat tvo yeare, hoae econoalce m*e In love were 
reduced by 13Z. Food end Nutrition Speclellete at love Stete Unlverelty were 
reduced by 17Z. Thle treneletee Into leee educetlorel progrevlng In huaen 
nutrition, e national Initiative end e etete priority. 

love Stete Unlverelty Extenelon cooper etee vlth public end prlvete orgenlsetlone to 
aaet the neede of lowene. Extenelon offlcee aelnteln llnkegee with etete egenclee 
end prlvete eherlteble orgenlsetlone. Extenelon eteff orgenlse end serve on 
council e to coordlnete food end educetlon progreae In the etete. All EFNBP 
feelllee receive Inforaetlon on other USDA food progreae. Joint trelnlag aeetlnge 
of Sr'^clal Suppleaentel Pood Progrea for Woaen, Infente end Children (WIC), Child 
Cere food Progreae (CCFP) end love Stete Unlverelty Extenelon heve been conducted. 

The etetewlde network aekee Extenelon unique In Ite eblllty to cerry educe tlonel 
progreae to the people. No other orgenlsetlon exlete thet le devoted eolely to 
providing reeeercb-beeed, unbleeed Inforaetlon to the people In their locel 
coaaunltlee. 

Expanded Pbod end Nutrition Educetlon Progrea (EFNEP) 

Incoae fealllee he 1 epeclel chellengee In aeetlng nutrient neede. Acceee 
kood doee not neeeeeerlly eolve nutrltlonel i>robleae. Fealllee need to know how to 
eelect, prepere end aelnteln the eefety of their food. EFNEP *e eole purpose le to 
offer educetlon to low Incoae fealllee. Due to Halted funding EFNEP le evelleble 
la only 11 of Iowe*e 99 count lee. Countlee not being eerved heve lerge nuabere of 
fealllee living belov the poverty threehold, lowe hed 83,522 fealllee eligible for 
EFNEP la 1983 end only eerved 3497. 

lapact of the EFNEP prograa le evident In the chengee In dlete of partlclpents. At 
earollaent only 3Z of the cllente report eetlng en edequete diet. Upon leaving the 
prograa 72Z of the clients report soae dMtary laproveaent end 40Z ere eetlng en 
edequete diet. 

To edept to the etreltened reeourcee of recent yeare we heve ehortened client 
earollaent tlae froa 18 aontha to an averege of 7-8 aontha wltb nons reaslnlng In 
the prograa longer than 10 aontha. We developed end lapleaenteJ e etenderdlied 
currlculua. Another coet-cuttlng aeeeure le to provide Inetruetlon In e gr«ijp 
••ttlng rether then on e one-to-one beele. At the preeent tlae 16Z of the EFNEP 
cllente receive group Inetruetlon. Efforte ere underwey to Increeee thle nuaber. 

Daeplte e decreeee of 4 FTEe during FY87 the nu .er of fealllee per FTE Increeeed 
by 7.4. The etenderdlied currlculua, reduced prep<)retlon tlae, reduced enrollaent 
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tlM» iad iQcrMttd group utchlog htvt aubltd tbt pcogrta to alcigtct ciit offoett 
of budgtt-cuttlog whllo nMlolog tffoetl?*. 

D«tpltt aajor tffortt to aalottlo progrui Inttgrlt/ with nducod mourc«t» 
l»voToc» only IIZ of Iowa's count lot tod kl of tlit ollglbXo ftalXltt 9n Mnrod. 
Tht nood It grtat for tddltlontX rotoucctt. 

Educttloo It an tttontlal tdjuact to food dlttrlbutloo. TWO ctti coportt of BFNEP 
partproftttloult taphatltt thlt point. 

In Linn county an BPMBP partprofattlonal want Into tha lioaa to pratant t la t ton to 
tht hoaaaakar. Tha chlldran waca crying and tht hoaaaakar wtt dlttraught. Nad loo 
ttkad tht hoaaaakar what wat wrong. *'Ha htva nothing to aat," tha rapllad. "Wa'va 
had nothing for two daft, now, Tba food ataapa ran out &aC I'va utad tht aaargancy 
pantry twlca alratdy thit aooth and thay won't lat ua htva any aora food.** Ntdlna 
atld» liat't look In tht cupbotrdt.** Indaad thay wara bara axeapt for a faw cupt 
of flour. Inttaad of tha lat ton tha had coaa praparad to taach, Nadlna taught tha 
hoaaaakar tew to aaka noodlat with tht flour and watar. Thay rollad out tha 
noodlat and cookad than in boiling watar. Whan Nadlna la ft tht hoaa» tha chlldran 
wara aatlng. 

On t Polk Oounty toaa via It tha hoaaaakar at Id to tha BFNEP partproff ttlonal» *'Ooaa 
Into tht kltchan» I want you to taa toaathlng.** In tht kltcban tht hoaaaakar 
opanad a door to ravaal a cupboard full of packagaa of drlad baana. *'I gat thata 
with UIC coupontt** tht aald» *'but I don't know what to do with than.** Tha EFNgP 
paraprofattlonal workad with that teaaaakar to htlp htr laam how to cook drlad 
baana and than how to uaa thaa in a varlaty ^€ vaya to faad har faally. 

Accaaa to food la not anough. Hungar» undamutrltlon» ovamutrltlon» and dltaata 
paralat whan P^opla do not know how to aalact and uaa foodt. Idocttlon tlona 
cannot tolva tha problaaa of aalnutrltlon and dlaaaaa. But nalthar can a food 
distribution ayataa that Ignorat aducttlon. 

pood prograaa auat provlda for both food availability and aducatlon. A aurvay 
Jointly conductad by tha Iowa Dapartaant of Public Haalth and Iowa Stata Onlvaralty 
found that only lOZ of thota allglbla wara racaUlng nutrition aducatlon. 
Bxtanalon^ whoaa aola bualnaaa la adiieatlon» can taka tht laad In aaatlng tala 
naad» If adaquata funding la provldad. 
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ELISABETH SCHAFER it Asfociata Profaffo; of Nutrition at Iowa Suta OnlTaralty and 
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fro« Iowa Suta Dnlvaralty. Sba haa conductad caaaarch on inddanca of 
cardlovaoeular dlaaaaa rlak factora, Inpaet of nutrition adueatlon pcograM, and 
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praaanutlons to national profaaalonal organliatloni In tha paat 5 yaara. In 1986 
aha waa Invltad to lactura in tba Paopla*a lapubllc of China on tha nutrlant naada 
of hoMD populatlona. 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. Let me ask you, I don't 
know if you were here earlier, but I asked a question as to how 
many of these people have VCR's. 

Dr. ScHARR. Yes, I heard that. 

Senator Harkin. I guess maybe it's just a middle class attitude of 
mine. They are now getting cheaper, down to $150. But would it be 
safe to say that most of the people you would go out to, they would 
not have one of these? 

Dr. ScHAFER. No. Actually a large proportion of them do, do have 
VCR's. 

Senator Harkin. Do you make any kind of programs available on 
tapes? 

Dr. ScHAFER. We are in the process of exploring new areas. I 
think that is an important way tliat we could reach people. But ac- 
tually we need more research on the best ways to provide educa- 
tion, the best ways to communicate these messages. 

Senator Harkin. Well, research yes, but it seems to me, to me 
it's obvious, the best way to provide education is one on one, that 
persoiud kind of contact. Well, you can't do that, that costs too 
much money, what is the next best, it's one on a hundred, one 
teacher teaching a hundred. So you tried to take it from the best 
way of passing on knowledge and you txy to find out where you can 
plug into that. If you look at the cost, I still think that visual rep- 
resentation is the best. Any time you can watch a teacher perform 
an experiment or provide an example, that's the best way to pro- 
vide that. Especially people, individuals, who perhaps are low, in 
r^ard to educational achievement. That type of thing. 

Dr. Dupont, ISU Food and Nutrition Department, thank you also 
for coining. And I have your prepared testimony, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JACQUELINE DUPONT, PH.D., PROFESSOR AND 
CHAIR, DEPARTMENT OF FOOD AND NUTRITION, IOWA STATE 
UNIVERSITY, AMES, lA 

Dr. Dupont. The people before me have spoken about food pro- 
grams, providing food and also the education programs, and scien- 
tific research backs up the fact that these programs have been ef- 
fective. They have improved the nutrition statiis and they have im- 
proved the lives of the people, and they are cost effective. But we 
have new problems in relation to food selection. I've heard a couple 
that I hadn't really thought about before today; transportation and 
pride aspects of food selection; lack of nutrition knowledge as some- 
one has spoken f, erroneous nutrition concepts that cost billions of 
dollars in wasted money. These factors lead to selections of food 
that have caused obesity and contributed to heart disease and hy- 
pertension and various kinds of other problems including some as- 
pects of cancer. 

The need for people to learn how to make a better selection of 
food and for public agencies to be able to teach and say what the 
most appropriate food selections are in our society and with the 
abundaince that we have, needs additional research. The present re- 
search programs in the United States in nutrition c".on't adequately 
address the aspects of food selection for nutritional welfare and as- 
surance of good health. I would like to suggest that a new center. 
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in addition to those that are akeady in operation in the United 
States, be established to focus on interdisciplinary research and de- 
terminants of food selection, external and internal, physiological 
and food habits, and transportation and pride. Then find ways to 
modify these situations for the improvement of the people whom 
many of you today have spoken about the frustration of not being 
able to reach. We need more knowledge ebout that. It's not that 
these individuals don't know, it's that no one knows. Society 
doesn't know how to do these things. And that's what research pro- 
vides, new knowledge about how to accomplish change. We have a 
great deal of individual variations in all of these processes of main- 
tenance, good health, resistance to diseases and so forth. And we 
need research on biomarkers of this individual variation in order 
to assure a long and healthy life, resistance to disease. We've 
talked about those problems of the elderly getting more likely to 
have isiectious diseases and so forth. And tiien what many have 
spoken to is the need for diffusion of the information for the public 
amd for public policTmakers, public programming operators and 
those such as you, Senator Harkin, who make public policy about 
our needs. Division of the knowledge that will help those elderly 
people who don't want to go to the congregate mealsite, to help 
them to see the value of it as they go through the transitional peri- 
ods of life, from middle age on into the elderly is needed and the 
education base and the knowledge base that says these are things 
that we should incorporate into better ways of providing knowledge 
should be expanded. 

So I would conclude that there is a need for research that is not 
being addressed and Iowa is a very good place to have such a re- 
search establishment because we have a very high cdiility already 
at Iowa State University in the study of nutrition, and we have a 
highly interested p(q>ulation. All of tiiose who have the income to 
make their own food selections would be interested in participating 
in this kind of research and so this is an area that I would like to 
see acted upon. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Dupont follows:] 
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Januarys 1968 

Testimony of Jacqueline Dupont, Ph.D., Professor and Chair, Department of Food and 
Nutrition, lom State University, Ames, lA 5001 1 (515) 294-4432 

Reeearch suggests that programs designed to elinriinate hunger and malnu^^ 

in the United States are having an Impact resulting in t)etter health and, ^ 

reduced mortalty for Americans. Several prominent examples can t)e given: 

0) A n*^:; inat evaluation of the Special Supplemental Foods 

InfMs, and ChMren (WIC) indicates that participation 1^ 

a reduction in prenrmture births, lovv birth migm infants, an^ Theseresults 
are possibly due not iust to better prenatal care, but also to inaeased intake of the 
nutritious fbods provided by the program. The WIC program is designed to provide 
fbods rich in nutrients often low in the diets of tow Income partidpants--^ 
fortified cereals for iron; peanut butter, dried beans, and eggs for protein; and 
fbrvltanrdnC. In addition, all of these fbods help provide the calories essential for 
adequate \Might gain during pregnancy and adequate growth during c^ 

(2) Another rnaior study conduded that participation in the school lun^ 
breakfM programs signiffoantly Inriproves the nutriem intake of c^ 
partfoulariychiklren from kyw income househokls. The fbods served in these programs 
are rich in the nutrients needed by growing chikJren-milk, fmits, vegetables, grain 
products, and meats or other protein-rich fbods. 

(3) The Food Stanip Program does not dictate the types of food for which the s^ 
mustbeexct-ianged. Nonetheless, it appears that this program has a positive impact on 
the nutrittonal status of many low income families. For example, during periods of 
unernptoyrnent, tow income far^ilies'^ receive FcodSlanf>ps often rna^ adequate 
caloric Intake, unlike similar families who do not partk:ipate In the program. 
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Fnxn stucNes such as these, we can corxAide 1^ 
those who are physiologicaly or ecxyKxn^ 
s better quaKy of Ife. 

Other aurveya reveal that the lack of ruMion IvK^ 
corioepts sra leedhg the germi Americari pubic to 

waste b«onaordolersanr)ualy,arKJ sometimes to ]eopa^ Ithasbeen 
euggestad thsl only about 2S% or US consumers have sufficiem kn^ 
selSGting a nutritious (fist Coupled with this, we see several important food 
consumption and health trends related to poor food selectkyi, ind^^ 
Increasing sugar intake and high rates of obesity, Isadkig to increased 
hsartdtoeeseihypertensfon, and possibly some types of cttioer. Resevch studies have 
Mteated who ths less knowledgeable consumers are and what they need to know. 
However, we have Sttie reeearch indkxrting the nmt effoctive 
s elsc t to n infomrmtion to the pubic. Realty suggests an immediate need for new 
reseerch spproaches on food selection. 

TYie progrees of rssearch in nutritfon to address natk)nal public concerns about 
r ipriate food s ele ct ion is stow and diffose. A new center with interdiscipinary 
intereets spanning detemfilnants of food selectton, Indivkkial vari^ 
oonsumptton of food products, and diffuston of irformaftk)n to the pubte 
pofoymekers Is needed, and wi accelerate and focus research. Iowa State University 
has a history of interdisciplinary cooperatton in nutritk)n research whk:h can pro^ 
basis for inking bkx:hemk:al, socfotogical, economic, statistfoal, and infbnnatkxi 
sdsnoee. The surrouKfingpopulatkyiprovkte a hurnan resource of educated and 
supportive people who can constitute a stable ar^j cooperative corps of volunteers k^ 
research. 

Four rnajw gaps in food selectk)n research that an interdisciplinary re^^ 
center at fowa State University can fii are to: 

-2- 
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1) IdentNythekeyintrinsk^arKlextr^ 

strateglas for predk^tina arxJ rvKx^ 

2) EvakJitotht nutritional assurarK^e aspect 

preparation methods and assay bk)kH3lcal 

introduced) in foods which contribute to long tami health status. 

3) Find biomaricers of changes that occur in nutritk)nd status in transitional periods 

adolescence to young adulthood and from middle age to old age 
longevity and resistance to chronic diseases. 

4) Devise means to teilitatedit^ision of Innova^ 

lOTc^wMge to increase nutritional assurance for resistance to disease 8iKJ to 
public policy mai(ers. 

Iowa provides periiaps the best environmem in the U.S. for food seiecti^ 
research. Iowa is located In the most fertile land araa in the U.S. Food abundance and 
an economy based in food production malce the people highly interested in nutritk^ 
food-related issues. The population Is generaNy stable, with niany families Hv^ 
their lives and for generations in a single locale. These attributes of interest and stability, 
coupled with a high level of education and access to nx)dern communi^^ 
mal<e the state and region an exemplary field laboratory for longH'ange Ibo^ 
studies. Moreover, the people of the central plains have retained food consumption 
habits of an agricultural lifestyle which are less prorninent in other regions o^ 
These food selection patterns* which are contrary to those suggested by current 
research , coupled with a reduction in exercise due to changing wori< patterns have 
resulted In widespread obesity and a higher incidence of heart disease than the na^^ 
as a whole. Studies of this unique population can provide valuable insight into how to 
best motivate and educate individuals to select foods which are adequate and 
appropriate for life-long good health. 
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Ouastlont for Cadar toldt HMrino 



fgr Pti Pwwnt 



With the arr«y of rosearch activities conducted by Federal Agencies, such as 
USDA's Agricultural Research Service and OHHS's National Institutes of 
Health, as well as privately and State funded research activities: 

(1) Is the U.S. Mking progress In Identifying nutrition as a factor In 
proaoting longer, nore healthy lives? 

Yes. The general public has a high level of awareness that nutrition Is 
a factor In health. Unfortunately, sound nutrition Infomatlon Is not 
easily Identifiable, so there Is confusion about sources of valid 
coHpared with erroneous Infomatlon. 

(2) Are USDA's current efforts, through the established HuMn Nutrition 
Centers, dealing adequately with all of the Mjor focal points that the 
scientific coMNinlty has Identified as areas of essential research? 

Even though the USDA's Hunan Nutrition CenUrs are conducting excellent 
and tlnely research, they cannot deal with all of the Mjor essential 
areas of research adequately. 

(3) Are there research thrusts that have been Identified as laportant to 
USDA's objectives and Missions In Hunan Nutrition that are not now being 



Needs stated In the 1985 National Agricultural Research, Extension and 
Teaching Policy Act In relation to nutrition research and educational 
Issues associated with changing lifestyles; the relationship between 
diet and leading causes of death, and factors affecting food preference 
In ways that reflect current scientific nethodologlcal capability are 
not being focused upon. 

(4) (a) To what extent does food selection Influence nutrition status? 

Food selection detemlnes absolutely the nutritional status of all who 
are free to mke their own selection. 

(b) What Is being done currently In the area of food selection and 
nutritional assurance? 

Research on determinants of food preferences Is very United In the U.S. 
Scientists at the Nonell Chenlcal Senses Research Center have Informed 
us of the paucity of research In this subject. Food selection Is 
nonltored by surveys conducted by the USDA, but that Is not done 
frequently or In a way allowing Identification of problem areas, and 
what has been done has revealed that food choices are contributing to 
failure of nutritional assurance throughout life to decrease premature 
preventable deaths. 
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Nutritional assuranct will require greater efforts at defining 
blOMrkers of Individual responses to selected foods. The tools of 
■olecular biology are not being applied to this area as well as could be 



(c) Could a Mjor research effort be scientifically justified on this 
line of research? 

An interdisciplinary effort linking b1oche«1cal, sociological, econonlc, 
statistical, and InfonMtion sciences can Mke »aJor scientific progress 

^^'T"*!^!!: r^P^^ enhancenent 

and diffusion of knowledge to the public and to public policy aakers. 

(5) Could you, for the record, define such an area of research and the 
potential benefits of research findings fron this hypothetical effort? 

Faculty of Iowa State University Mde a coaprehenslve review of ongoing 
research In these subjects. Such a Major research effort would 



1. Investigating the determinants of food selection and developing new 
strategies to address the Infomatlon needs of rural co^)ared with 
urban people of various ages and cultural Identities to assure 
appropriate food selection. 

2. Identifying factors In food products that Influence either 
positively or negatively, resistance to chronic and Infectious 
diseases; detemlnlng how fats and carbohydrates Interact with other 
food factors to affect different peoples in different ways. 

3. Providing Infomatlon for foraulatlon of agricultural policy 
concerning production and processing of specific plant cultlvars and 
anlMl breeds based on their nutritional effects, consuner 
preferences, and econcjlc Inpllcatlons. 

(6) How could this effort be Integrated within USDA's current structure? 
Would this contribute to the USOA effort? Does It conpleiient USDA's 
activities? 

None of the USOA centers has a research prograM related to the 
determinants of food selection In a comprehensive manner, and scientists 
aaree that too little research Is being done nationally. Scientists In 
all of the centers are aware of the development of methodologies in 
molecular biology which should be applied to studies of nutrition and 
gene expression. The Western Center has developed sophisticated 
methodologies for nutritional assessment which need to be field tested 
and evaluated for integration into national programs of nutrition 
monitoring. The Beltsvllle Center has research laboratories for each of 
the major nutrient classes. It has capabilities for large coMRunlty- 
based controlled feeding studies. Exchange of samples between the Iowa 
Center and Beltsvllle could allow a comprehensive comparison of ethnic 
groups and rural and urban populations. The methodologies in 
anthropometry and energy utilization at the Beltsvllle and Western 
Centers can be models for selection of methods useful In field studies 
and Individual monitoring for changes over time. 




presently developing through the 
Centers by: 
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The popular and scientific Interests In fats, carbohydrates and 
protective^ factors In foods Is widespread. Their influence on 
nutritional assurance, particularly In relation to introduction of new 
food Ingredients and aajor changes In long*stand1ng habits Is a Mtter 
of great concern. Better research-btsed Infonutlon and diffusion of 
Inforwatlon to Influence food choices and public policy (food labeling, 
nutrition Monitoring, dietary guidelines) is recognized as a Major need 

(7) Agair for the record, and sumrlze If you will, the scope of such an 
effort and what the costs Might be on an annual basis to fund such an 
effort. 

Such an effort would require a building dedicated to the prograM and. 
Most effectively. Integrated with prograMS In a university. 

A building is proposed in which Iowa State University will contribute 
SS. 8 Million and requests Money to Match this. 

An additional $3 Million Is needed for equipping the building with the 
Most sophisticated conteMporary laboratory equipment. 

Operating expense*, will need to be In the range of $6 million per year. 
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Senator Hai;j jn. Thank you very much. Doctor, tell me, do they 
still have courses in ingh school for students to take on nutrition, 
health and nutrition? Seemed like I had to take it when I was in 
hi|di school. 

Dr. DuPONT. In some of the science fmd health courses and some 
of the home economics courses, nutridon is included. It often de- 
pends on the nutrition knowledge cS teachers who are not special- 
ized in nutrition as to how well th^ are able to incorporate into 
the curriculum. There are programs to try to help enrich that 
.aspect of secondary school education. 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Dupont, I have a series. of Questions that I 
have especially for you, not to single you out, but I do have a set of 

Questions. Rather then go through them now, if I could submit 
liose to you and could you submit the answers in writing? 
^ee pages 23&-237 for questions and responses.] 
Dr. DuFONT. I would be happy to do that 
Senator Harkin. Well, I guess the last question that I always go 
around on is what chan^, if any, would you make. Bill? 

Mr. Arustrong. I thmk I woidd emphasize what I said before, 
that public policy is created to disburse food among poor people 
who are dependent upon government commodities to d^ with uie 
hunger problem. And I think whc.«her or not these people get food 
or not shouldn't be dependent upon the price support structure. 
There should be some minimum levels ested>)lished that those pro- 
grams are served and funded and that isn't dependent upon tiie 
price support structure. 
Senator Harkin. OK. As I said to you, we'll run C out this vear. 
Ms. JoRORNSON. I don't like to choose one of the things that I 
said, so I guess that it would be kind of a summaiy. And that 
vould be to look at more realistic deductions in the Food Stamp 
Program and more realistic ways of handling income and deduc- 
tions so that it's simpler and easier for the clients and also enables 
the agency to more easily get the proper benefits to the people. 

Senator Harkin. Have there been any projecte in Iowa involving 
the Food Stamp Program in coi\junction with fanner's markets? Do 



Ms. JoROENSON. Fm aware of the program, and as far as I know, 
and I believe the USDA ofBcers and people here may have more 
information, I don't believe that anyone has applied for certifica- 
tion in Iowa to accept food stamps for farmers markets. 
Mr. Alspach. Not to my knowled|[e. 

Mr. Bach. Senator, one of the things that you may not be aware 
of. The legislature provided a small grant to the Iowa Department 
of Agriculture to provide food coupons for a low-income population 
for use diri^ly at farmers market. We worked with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and they used our WIC Program in Waterloo 
for a pilot testsite for doing that And for a month, I believe it was 
the month of August, they gave each WIC pc^icipant a packet of 
10, $1 coupons that could be used at any of the farmers markets in 
Waterloo to use for produce. They are going back to the legislature 
to expand the pilot project. One more thing, a couple of other 
Stetes have done this, and if they can demonstrate that it has been 
a successful program, they may come to you folks and suggest that 
it be a national program. One of the things that ve had mentioned 
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to them was that we were more than happy to cooperate with them 
in this pilot project, but in terms of a permanent structure, it 
seemed more logical to us to consider letthig food stamps be used 
in the faraers market So, it's a possibility. 

Senator Habj^in. Any one chanige that you want to make? 

Mr. Bach. Well, as I mentioned before, I think we need to look at 
that 80/20 definition. We would like to work with you and your 
staff and the USDA over the next year and try to look at how that 
might be done. It won't be easy, but I tbink it is something that we 
need to look at. 

Senator Harkin. Dr. Schafer. 

Dr. ScHAFUL I £3iess what I would like to see is less of a change 
and more of a prdvention of a change which I fear might hurt the 
program and its objectives. I sense a mood in the Nation to restrict 
extension to the rural population. At the present time extension is 
serving everyone, urban or rural, serving all of the people, and I 
would like to aee that emphasis continued. 

[Due to technical difficulties with the recording equipment the 
discwwon is 'inintelligible at this point.] 

Senator Harkin. I did not know that Iowa is second in percent- 
age of dratbs due to cardiovascular disease. 

Dr. Schafer. Second in that age grcup, 35 to 54 year olds. We 
are number one in overall deaths due to cardiovascular disease. 
And that is not entirely due to our elderly population, when you 
look at age a4]ustment of the figures. 

Senator Harkin. You said Florida is 26th in death rate due to 
cardiovascular disease. 

Dr. ScHAFBR. That's right. And they have the most elderly. 

Senator Harkin. We have a good lifestyle, which means we live 
well. 

Dr. Schafer. Not good enough, apparently. There is something 
missing. We are conducting the research to try to determine what 
may be a contributing factor and certainly we are mounting mas- 
sive education programs in the State to counter that. 

Senator Hauin. How widespread is testing being done to test for 
cholesterol? 

Dr. ScHAFBR. That is becoming more and more common. Particu- 
larly during the month of February. I would say perhaps 70 per- 
cent of the population has access to a very low-cost cholesterol 
screening test. 

Senator Harkin. That's the quick one, the finger prick? 

Dr. ScHAFKR. No. Some of them are doing the real standard test. 

Senator Hatkin. Well, I think the link^e has been quite ade- 
quately substantiated through research on that. Linkage with high 
cholesterol trouble and cardiovascular problems. Dr. Dupont, any 
last thing, one change? 

Dr. DupoNT. One change that could be done that would have re- 
sults quickly would be for the Department of Agriculture to pay 
more attention to its own stated priorities in terms of allocation of 
its funds. Nutrition and research on food use and utilization and 
habits is in the legislation, and in the stated priorities but not very 
high in the funding priorities. 
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Senator Harkin. Well a£ain» thank you all. Our time has more 
than out here. Thank you all very much for coming here 
today. 

Mr. Alspach, our Regional Director, is here. I appreciate you 
coming here ftt>m Denver to be with us today. If you have anytlung 
else to add, Mr^ 'Mspach, I would be glad to recognize you. 

<(TATEMENT OF DAVID B. ALSPACH, REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, 
FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, MOUNTAIN PLAINS REGION, DENVER, CO 

Mr. Ai^ACH. Just a couple of things that really need to be said. 
The State of Iowa and the State agency people who deal with our 
Deaver r^onal office in delivering thesn programs, have been ex- 
tremely helpful to us over the years and I would like to make some 
illustration. For example, Mr. ArmstnHig, who is in charge of com- 
modity distribution for this State, accepts not only the commodities 
that are made available to him, but also any excess commodities 
which are not necessarily offered on a commodity basis. This says 
that the commodity program can't always have the foods in the 
ri^t location. It needs Mr. Armstrong's willingness to compensate 
for that to the degree of aiX^pting a lot more foods than were ini- 
tiallv offered, and I appreciate that very much. 

Also, you need to know. Senator, that Mr. Bach's position as the 
WIG director here in the State of Iowa, and his interest and recog- 
nition on a nationwide basis have launched hio. into prospective 
presidency, if you will, of the National State WIG Directors Asso- 
ciation, and I thought you ought to be aware of that. That should 
be forthcoming very soon. 

One thing I would like to change, sir. Ms. Jorgenson mentioned 
that all of these things needed to be changed in the Food Stamp 
Pn^am regulations, not only to benefit the client, but to benefit 
the efficiency and efTectiveness, which were the words I think I 
heard you mention here this morning. Every day of the year in the 
State of Iowa, $533,000 rolls through our department into vour 
State as a result of the efforts of congressional leaders. One of our 
problems is that complexity causes us an awful lot of inefficiency. 
The Food Stamp Program is plagued with complexities. Sometimes 
those are, those are necessary— other times we feel that they are 
not As a future objective, we would c3k Congress, with your lead- 
ership, to improve this situation. 

And, I know that you are particularly interested in this, the 
most overworked and underpaid people that are responsible for the 
delivery success or the lack of such, are the eligibility workers in 
the coimties that hour after hour and day after day have to be con- 
fronted by clients. 

One of 10, if you will, 1 of every 10 Americans over the course of 
a year's period of time are on the Food Stamp Program. They have 
to deal with the intricacies of the program regulations that have 
precipitated over tihe years. They have become so complex, we can 
hardly vmderstand what we enact and try to c liver through them 
to clients. 

I appreciate on behalf of the regional office the ojpportunity to 
come here. Many of the Federal people have been in State and 
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local and volunteer organizations themselves, which has a reaflir- 
matioa of faith that we have to get down daily and listen to what 
people are saying to us through the colleges and universities, 
throu^ the clients and through the congressional leaders that 
have been willing to listen and I appreciate your time, sir. 

Senator Harkin. Well said, Mr. Almach. Thank you very much 
for those words. Tve been involved in this since 1975. 1 can't believe 
it's been that long that Tve actually served on one of the commit- 
tees in either the House or Senate on food stamps. I have seen 
these complexities evolve, and I know how they evolve. Put in the 
simplest terms, basicidly, number one, we want to ensure that 
there is accountability in a program. That those who deserve it, get 
it; that those who don't deserve it, don't, that there isn't fhiud and 
waste and abuse. You clamp down on that and try to balance it. I 
made a stetement^ I will never forget, back in 1978 during the 1978 
farm bill del^^te when much of the complexity came into ttie Food 
Stamp Program, different regulations and all that. I said there was 
one way, absolute positive certain way that we could ensure that 
there would be no cheating in the Food Stamp PrGjgram, very 
simple. Just assign one food stamp worker per recipient. Vou 
wouldn't have any cheating, no fraud, but the cost would be prohib- 
ited. So at some level below that, you are going to have to accept 
some level below that at which you can operate. Where that is, is 
going to change all the time. Just an ongoing battle. It's not some- 
thing, where we can make one change and it's static forever. I 
think the time has come now to really look at how we implement 
the food stamp regulations and how it's done. It is complex. It's 
just a nightmare. P^rhans since 1975, a lot of changes have taken 
place, technologically. Not true in all stores, but would I be safe in 
saying three-fourths of all stores now, well, maybe not that high, 
have the electronic technology that counto. I would say within the 
next few years, every year it will be going up, because they become 
more available. Even the smallest stores seem to have those. That 
perhaps might lend itself, the new technology might lend itself, to 
a simplification of a lot of these procedures. 

So I again invite any further thoui^ts you have on this to get 
them to us. I rather doubt that we will be making large substantive 
changes in the programs. There might be minor changes made this 
year in the WIC Program and things like that. Obviously I think a 
miyor change will be coming about during the next farm bill and 
that's 1 year away. 

Thank you all very much. And this will bring to a close the hear- 
ing in Cedar Rapids and the Subcommittee on Nutrition and Inves- 
tigations will stand adjourned until the call of the Chair. Thank 
you all very much. 

[Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9:40 a.m.. Full Committee, Tuesday, March 1, 1988, in room 
G-50, Dirksen Senate Office Building.] 

Note.— A series of three hearings were held on Hunger in Amer- 
ica. The first hearing was held in Cedar Rapids, lA, by the Subcom- 
mittee on Nutrition and Investigations of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. The second hearing was held by 
the full committee on March 1, 1988. The third hearing was held 
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by the Subcommittee on Nutrition and Investigations on March 28, 
1988, at Luther Place Memorial Church, Washington, DC. 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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IOWA FAMILY CHILD CARE ASSOCIATIQN 



February 3, 1988 
M«ry Orr 

Regional Director 
Senator Tom Hark in 
314 8 F«dtral 
131 E. 4th Str««t 
Davenport, Iowa 92801 

Senator Hark in, 

'Joann* Lan« contacted m« r«c«ntly and ask«d m« to ft«nd 
you any information available on incam«s of family day car* 
proMid»r», I hav« •ncloft«d th« Iowa Family Child Car* 
Aftftociatiof) »urM»y conducted in 1986 and highlighted what 
litti* information waft gath«rtd along thoft* 1in»ft. 
Unfortunattly, it ift txtrtmtly difficult to obtain any kind 
of av«rag« in com* figur* for p*opl« in our prof tftft ion. p»«s 
for horn* day car* vary gr«atly from rural to urban ar«aft and 
from imall to largt citi»ft. Th» hourly figur* in th« survey 
ift probably on th» high sid* b«cauft« mc.ftt of thoft* 
responding to th« qu«fttionft w«r« from ir«aft lik« Waterloo, 
C#dar Rapidft, Mafton City, Dav«nport, Dift Holntft, #tc, Th«y 
do not r«f I ffct th« low»r incom«ft of providtrft from tmal I 
rural cammuniti«ft. Alfto, b«cauft« of th« natur* of th« 
family day car* buftin«ftft a larg* p«rc«ntag« of mon«y brought 
In ift put back into buftin«ftft •xp«nft«ft Ilk* food, art 
ftuppli«ft, teaching material ft, ttc. Th» ag* rang* of 
children in many day car* hom«ft i% infantft through 
school->ag«. Providing •quipmtnt and activititft to m««t th« 
dlff#r»nt d«v»lopmtntal fttag«ft for children of varying aQ«ft 
b«com«ft cofttly* 

If th«r« ift any way th« board m«mb«rft of th« Iowa 
Family Child Cart Aftftoctation can b« of aftftifttanc* in 
anftw«ring qu«fttionft or p«rhapft gathering information which 
will aftftiftt you pl«aft« f««l fr«« to contact m«. Thank you 
for your int«r«ftt» 



Mary Schmad«k«, Chairman 



IFCCA 

2908 South Union Road 
C«dar Fallft, Iowa 90613 
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1966 FAMILY DAY CARI PROVIDER &URVEY 
OF THI 

IOWA FAMILY CHILD CARI ASSOCIATION 



A survey of 200 dmy oara hoaa providara attending the Iowa Family 
Child Cara Asaooiation 1966 State Conference if as conducted by the 
Association to aaaeas the needa and atrengtha of day car home 
providera in Iowa» and to determine the atatus of the day care home 
provider in thia atate. One hundred providera representing a bOX 
response rste, returned the distribu'ted survey. From these responses, 
the following informstion sbout day oare homea in Iowa was obtained. 

Location 

One hundred day care hone providera from twelve counties in Iowa 
reaponded to the aurvey. Of these, 12% were family dsy oare home 
providera, and 26% were group day oare hose providers. Of those 
providers responding, 93% provided oare in s siugle family dwelling, 
3% provided care in mobile homea, and 3% provided eare in some other 
location. Approximately B% of the providera are located in a rural 
setting, 41% in a auburban aetting, and the remaining 51% were located 
in urban aettinga. The majority of the homes, 92%, claaaified 
themselves aa independent operatora, while 6% deacribed themselves as 
being affiliated with a day oare center or other aponsor. 

Home Proflla 

Of thoae providers responding, the majority provided child care for 5 
day a per week, with the average daily number of hours providing child 
care being 10.7 houra. Approximately 19% indicated that they 
provided week-end care; 46% drop-in care; 14% 24 hour care; 25% 
emergency care; and 97% week-day care. 

Responding providera indicated that of their full tine children, 19% 
were under 1 year of age; 26% were 1-2 years old; 40% were 3-5 years 
old; and 16% were 6 yeara or older. Of the part time children served, 
10% fell in the under 1 year category; 19% were l*-2 years old; 36% 
ware 3-5 years of age; and 35% were 6 yeara or older 

The average reaponae for the greateat number of children cared for by 
responding providers at any one time waa 7. The average response for 
the number of children that the provider felt competent in caring for 
at any one time waa 6. 

Of the reaponding providers 31% plan structured activities with their 
children. The majority, 67% indicated that they provide loosely 
planned activities, and 16% have the children seek their own 
activities. Several providera responded in more then one category, 
indicating a combination of the three planning approaches. 

Only 11% of the providera aurveyed report having aonducted field trips 
during the past year. Ox^S^xcv^y^u \cans\)0<"'^ cVixVA^en UoaS 
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State Regulationa 

Th© aajoritr of th« provid«ra participatinC In the survey (92%), ^rc 
reCistarad day care honea with tha Stata of Iowa. Uf these 63% hive 
raceivad an on-sita inapaction by tha Department of Human Servic*'*;. 
with only 3bX racaivlnf advanced notica of tha inspection visit Tlie 
aajority of providara raaponding to tha aurvey supported mandatory 
ragi at ration of day cara hoaaa, nith 72% aupporting on-site inspection 
prior to baconing ragiatarad. Additionally, 52% of the providers 
supportad on-aita inapactiona on an annual basis. 

Eighty ona parcant of tha providara fait that being a regis terad day 
care home ahowad paranta that thay wera willing to work towards 
providing quality cara, making it tha highast ranked benefit to 
registration. Eligibility for the Child Cara Food Program, the second 
hiahest ranked banafit, waa listed by 72% of the providara; 64% felt 
it offered guidelinea for quality cara; 58% felt it was a recruitment 
aid; and 24% of tha honaa responded that it helped them obtain state 
funded children. 

Approximately 55% of tha responding homes felt that mandatory 
registration would improve the quality of family day care homes; 51% 
supported an increasing the legal number of children cared for in a 
home from 9 to 8; 44% would require a minimum number of annual 
iraining hours for providers; 43% wanted annual visits by a day care 
conaultant for technical assistance purposes; 27% supported mandatory 
licensing of day care homes; and 6% called for a limit to the number 
of hours a provider could operate in a 24 hour period. 

The Child Cara Provi der Profile 

Most responding providers (79%) were employed outside 1 he home prior 
to doing child care. The average length of time that the respondents 
have been day care home providers ie 8 years, with the average number 
of years expected to remain in providing child care being 6 years 

An overwhelming number of providers (94%) considered themselves to be 
professionals. However, only 76% of these felt that the parents thoy 
serve viewed them as professional. Approximately 83% described 

themselves as being members of a local day care association, and 80% 
viewed belonging to an association as enhancing their perceptions of 
professionalism. Nearly 84% of tha responding providers receive some 
aort of professional newsletter from a family day care association or 
related support group. 

Providers were aaked to rank as series of ten problems faced as a 
provider based on their experiences. The number one problem cited was 
that of low pay The remaining nine problems ranked in order are 2) 
Too long of work hours; 3) low social status; 4) burnout; 5) wear and 
tear on home; 6) provider isolation; 7) lack of privacy for family 
members; 8) lack of stimulation for provider, 9) inadequate training, 
and 10) marital diacord. 
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The average age of the providers responding was 37 years Of tho 
respondents, 52% had children under 1 year of ag^; hX had oJiildjoii 
between the ages of 1-3; 7% had children between the ages of 3-b; ;^nc.l 
35X had children 6 years or older Only 40X responded that Lhoii f»wfi 
children were counted as part of their day care hon)<% Most providern 
(91%) indicated that two adults were present in the Iiome, while 7% 
indicated the presence of only 1 adult, and 1% indicated that more 
then 2 adults were present. 

The average provider surveyed had over 13 years of education Thiily 
nine percent were providers because they liked childceii, 28% Lu in.iV'> 
extra income; 17% listed it as a temporary job while Lheir "wn 
children were young; 7% for experience for future careei goals, and 
because employment was not available in their career fieJd Unly '1% 
of the providers responded that they were in child car* as h primary 
source of income. 

With regards to their own preference for child care, 2X would ur.f 
center based care, 41% would use a day care home provider, and bf% 
would seek someone for in-home child care. 

Only 44% of the responding providers indicated that they receive a 
guaranteed income, with the average weekly rate being approximately 
$50.00 The mean average hourly rate was $1.41. Severity nine percent 
of the providers offer discounts in rates to multiple cliiJd familif>s. 
Sixtyone percent utilize a written contract or agr'.>^itKJiit with th^ 
parents for services rendered, with an addition^^l 22% indicating that 
they would use a contract if one was available to them 

I ns»irjnce 

Of the responding provider.^, 60% indicated that they ^MniMnMy po' • '*>,'. 
liability insurance coverage for their business Of th'-j'.'-^ I i% hid • 
rider on their home owners policy, 22% had a <^''>i<<'it .i I f* li Yl>tl ii> 
policy, and 1% did not respord. With regards to cora , f'A^, i n<h ••<! 
that their cost of insurance for last year was undt r $1UU, anO 'ii^ ^ 
paid between $300 and $600. Currently, 65% were payini; und^-iir $1(mj lot 
insurance coverage, 9% between $100-$300, and 26% betw^j^-n $3(.iU-$M)0 

Eleven providers indicated that they have had their In-.uian'je poJ t^-y 
cancelled in the past because of their family day carp liome business 
Only one provider reported ever having a claim against them and thi^* 
^laim was awarded less then $500 in settlement Nearly 2&% ol thr^ 
providers surveyed indicated that they would con^^Ider givin/^ up child 
care if insurance was not available. Most pr-^vid^rs (h8%) felt th.il 
$100 to $300 was an affordable range fo** insur.ince coveidge A 
minority of 2% of the responding providers felt tht $(jO0 to $70U wii 
still within the affordable range 

\<\^A (T\<xov^ 9CO0\A€V'b bkC\V)(' <>^\V\^ ^^^^'^ 

Vh^U r\c\^VS CArNee\«(\, bocV \\A("Vx \\'"M\xt , 
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Resources and Trainintf 

Ninety three percent of the respondents indicated that training wnn 
available within their local community. For training purposes, IBX 
indicated that they were available for training on Saturdays, 41% 
preferred in-home training, and 68X would like to soq child care 
provided at outrof-home training opportunities. 

Seventy four percent of the respondents participate in the Cluld Gir*- 
Focrf Program, with 61% feeling that it has improved the chjldrens 
nutrition, and 77X willing to recommend the program to other 
providers. Approximately 9% of those providers responding but not a 
food program participant, would like more information on Lho program. 

The following support services wore listed as being of value to .lay 
care home providers. Equipment lending library, 62%, providfir 
training, 52X; toy lending library, 62%; information and referral 
service affiliation, 63X; support groups, 61%; and health insurance, 
53%. 
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Farmers market takes new root 

Route to big business is being planned by the state 
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Peak attendance zooms 
at the farmers market 



MARKET 



ContirrndfiomPogelE 

well as an alteroative to grooeiy-store 
ihopping.** 

Hommes, in Witerioo for the first 
dor's dispensing of coupons, said the 
prograina is offtoagreat start. 

''So hr, it is a phenomenal success, 
beycmd my wildest dreams. '*We were 
thinking about 7^ percent of the cou- 
pons would be Decerned, but Aow it 
looks like almostSO percent maybe.'* 

The enthusiastk Waterkx) shq)pen 
indicate the gr^g popularity of 
fanners markets. 

"In 1985 our market attendance was 
about 800 00 a Saturday, and in 1986 



we were averaging 2,000; now this 
year it's been about 2 500/' aaki Bar- 
baraLovittmaiketnk ierofFarmen 
Market in downtown Des Moines, now 
in its 12th year. 

Lovitt said that in 1986 the market 
had about 36 season-long vendors and 
about 62 daily vendors on a peak day. 
This year there have been 50 season 
vendors and about 60 daily vendon on 
apeak day. 

State horticulturist Coc^r said no 
records have been kept on how much 
money farmers maricets bring in, but 
detailed record keeping is part of the 
future, be said, if fumers markets are 
to be fruitful and multq>ly. 
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News Release: Monday^ August 17, 1987 

Secretary of Agriculture Dale M. Cochran announced today that 
Wednesday a pilot program will be conducted in the Waterloo 
area to use farmers' markets as a means to help meet the 
nutritional needs of recipients of the Women, Infant, and 
Chlldrens (WIC) program. 

Cochran said $15,000 has been appropriated by the Iowa 
Legislature for use by the Iowa Department of Agriculture and 
Land Stewardship to launch the pilot program which will 
benefit approximately 2,000 current WIC recipients in the 
Waterloo area. 

Cochran stated that beginning Wednesday WIC recipients will 
be Issued coupons which can be redeemed through October 3, 
at the participating farmer' markets. 

"We feel this program has great potential", Cochran said, 
"It can introduce a number of low- income people to a fresher, 
more wholesome, Iowa grown diet; and it will also promote the 
use of local farmers' markets. " I believe there will be 
nation wide interest in this program because if successful 
it could be incorporated into the general delivery system of 
the federal WIC Program. 

The pilot program will be administered by the Agricultural 
Diversification Bureau of the Marketing Division in 
cooperation with the lowa Department of Public Health and 
Operation Threshold of Waterloo. 
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THIS COUPON IS NOT GCOO AT QftC .XT STOSES 
USE ONLY AT THESE MARKETS: 

EvansdAle Fannen Market Kimball Ridge Farmm Bfkt 

Wed. 3:00 pm - 7:00 pm Tuet & Thurs 330 pm - 800 pm 

Sat 1 DO pm - atX) pm Comer of Kimbati & Ridgeway 

Lederman's Pkg Lot Waterloo, lowa 
Soulhside-Lafayette St. 
Evansdaie. lowa 




Downtown Waterloo Farmers Mkt. 

SaLSOOam- 1200 pm 
National Bank of Waterloo Pkg Lot 
East 4th SL & Sycamore 
Waterloo, lowa 




lowa D«pi of AgncuHur* 4 Und Sttwardship 



lowtOopi ot Public Htatth 
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3mu firttarttnent of Agticulture 
ani Uanb i^kuiardsiiiii 



OM.C M COCNKAM 
MClVTAilv or MMKUtTWK 




SHMLEV DANWUN-WMITC 

ocfvrt MOWTAUT or aomcultim 



HCNftV A. WALLACC BUfLOMG 
DCS MOMCt. IOWA BOStt 



NEMO 



Dat«: July 28, 1987 

To: 1fat«rloo hrmm Fani«ra Market Vendora and Proaotara 

Froa: Harold Hoaaaa 

Agricultural Divaraif icatlon Buraau 



Tha lova Dapartaant of Agricultura and Land Stavardahip in 
cooparation with tha Iowa ^apartaont of Huaan Sarvicaa la 
aaaKing to aatabliah a pilot projact that will both proaota 
faraara aarKata in tha atata a a wall aa aaaiating racipianta 
of ViQ Noaan, Infar in, and Childran, (HlC) Prograa in 
obtaining quality Iowa grown produca for thair dlata. Thara 
ia currantly no ayataa in placa whcraby WIC racipianta can 
radaaa coupona ^t axiating faraara aarkata. Tha Stata 
Lagialatura haa apprc^riatad to tha Iowa Oapartsant of 
Agricultura and Land Stavardahip $15,000 to aatabliah thia 
projact. Na ara currantly conaidaring tha Cadar 
Falla/Natarloo araa to bagin thla affort. Your input and 
aaaiata.\ca ia raquaatad. 

Our intantiona ara to diatributa cou^na through tha araa Hu-> 
aan Sarvicaa Offica. Huaan Sarvicaa will in turn diatributa 
tha coupona to axiating racipianta who will radaaa thaa at 
araa faraara aarKata. Each aligibla NIC racipiant will 
racaiva tan (10) orz dollar coupona. Thaaa coupona will 
hava an axpiration d&ta and will ba radaaaabla at tha 
apecifiad araa faraara aarKata. 

Na anv anion tha projact iapleaantad aa followa: 

a. proqraa racipianta radaaa coupona with vandora a^ araa 
faraara aarKata. 

b. vandor turna in any coupona ha/ aha recaivea during each 
aarKat day to tha aarKat aaatar. 

c. aarKat ' latar racorda nana, addraaa, and coupon dollar 
aaount radeaaed by vandor and forvarda thla Inforaatlon along 
with coupona to tha Dapartaant of Agricultura. 
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d. tha P*partMnt of Agricult^ra sands payaant to aach 
participating vandor avary vaak during tha projects' 
duration . 

a. a Bid-August to and of Saptaabar tiaa fraaa is axpactad 
for coupon usaga WIC racipiants. 

ma only critara raquastad by tha Dapartaant of Agrl^^ultura 
is that: a) tha Mrkat ba opan for bubinass for its full 
dasignatad tiaa pariod^ and b) that all vandors at a 
participating Mrkat ba willing to accapt said coupons. 

If succassful, this affort will sarva to furthar axpand mar- 
kating opportunltias for vandors at faraars urkats tar- 
gating a group of paopla who hava previously baan unabla to 
participate bacausa no systaa axists to accapt thasa coupons. 
This affort will also provida a sourca of quality nutrition 
froB lova grown produca to tha racipiants of tha NIC prograa. 

Tha Agricultural Divarsif ication Buraau of tha lowa 
Dapartaant of Agriculture and Land Stewardship is 
coordinating this pilot project and would like to solicit 
your support and input into this effort. Please contact 
Harold Hoaaas of the Agriculturel Diversification Buraau for 
acre inforaation. The phone nuabar is (515) 281^5402. 
Thanks for your cooperation. 



H.H. 
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3oui8 department of Agriculture 
anb Hand i&teuiar&Bl|i|i 



DALE M COCHKAN 
•CCMCrMT OF ACMCULriMC 




SMWLCV MNMIM.WHrrc 
ovurr McnrTMv or AomcuLnM 



HENRY A WALLACE BUILDING 
DCS MOINES IOWA 9031 1 



August 19, 1987 



Dear W.I.C. Recipient, 



I a» pleased that you ere participating in the Iowa Farsere 
Market - M.I.C. Program. This is a aix (6) week trial 
project and ie limited to W.I.C. recipiente in Waterloo. 

I would like to encourage you to uee these coupone at the 
Waterloo area farmers markets that are shown on the back of 
your coupone. I'm sure you will enjoy eating lowa'e fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Sincerely, 



Dale M. Cochran 
Secretary of Agriculture 

DMC/rjt 
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(PLBA8B READ} 



Fan«rs' Nark«t - W.Z.C. Coupons 



Mmrm is bow tboso coupons aust hm usod; 

Coupons aro good only at tbo aroa fanars' aarkats sbovn 
on tba back of tba coupon. Tbasa cannot ba usad at 
grocary stl^ras. 

Coupons ara sail good for fruits and vagatablas. 

Tbasa coupons aust ba uaad by Octobar 3, Ifa?. 

Coupons can only bo usad by iric ^aailias. 

Vo cbaaga will ba givan so ba sura to purcbasa wbola 
dollar (I) aaounts of fruits and vagatablas. 

Tbasa coupons will afii ba issuad naxt aontb. 

Plaasa usa tbasa coupons. Tbis will balp us daoida if 
wa sbould do tbis again. 
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Pbepaud STATcmNT OP Judy Cortez, Makion, IA 

I, Judy Cortez ei^yed the EFNEP very much. The leesons on nutrition were very 
helpful. Roberta Cuptal Yam brought me many new recipes and ideas on how to feed 
my family nntritioiial and fulfilling meals. She has also become a very dear friend 
of mine. I thank her and EFNEP for the time they have shared with me and my 
family. 



PaxPABBD Statemknt or Stephanh L. Hakotman, Marion, IA 

I am in the "Expanded Food Nutritiot Education Program/' It has really helped 
me on the nutrition for my baby. It has taught me what I should not feed him. So 
please push for more funding for the WIC. 



Pripassd STATnfKNT OP Kay Jerdb, Pbogram Assistant, Expanded Food and 
NuTsmoN Eh>ucATiON Program 

I am Kay Jerde, a program assistant in the Expanded Food and Nutrition Educa- 
tion Program for 17 years— EFNEP is under the USDA. 

We are a program of information out of Iowa State University and Linn County 
Extension Service. Our target audience is limited income young families with small 
children. We contact young families whom we see at WIC (we visit WIC sites each 
month and share samples of a recipe that is low cost, nutritious, and uses WIC sup- 
plied foods). For example, we could mroll a family of four with an annual income of 
1114200 or $933 a month. Also, one of our clients nuiy have a cousin or sister who is 
interested in our help, and we strike up a relationship with that family. 

Our purpose is to promote simple good nutrition and ways of stretching the food 
dollar, which means buymanship, using food stamps, getting help from an unknown 
area sometimes (some people, especially lately among my urban fanulies of new 
poor really don't know where to turn). 

If these families desire our help, we try to be there for them with direction, ideas 
and support. For some, it is humiliating to need to accept government help. We visit 
for 8 mcmths--about two times a month. We are interested in the progress of our 
families. In 8 months we only get started with some of them— change takes longer— 
but I think we are a begimiing link of help and hope to people in despair. 



Pripaiixd Statrmknt op Donna Stewa- Program Assistant, Expandbd Food 
AND NimuTioN Program 

Thank you so much Senator Harkin for your going to battle for our EFNEP. 
I received a copy of your Senate Hearing Report— H.R. 3520/S. 1800. We do have 
a need in rural Iowa aind yes families without food and without money for utilities. 
Thank you again. Keep up the good work. 



Prepared Statemint op Roberta FrrzGERALD, Marion, IA 

EFNEP is a very fme and informative program. It made me more aware of the 
importance of a balanced diet for my son and myself. The money saving recipes 
were very useful. This information will last a life-time. 

Plesse continue this very fine program. I know so many people who don't have 
any idea of the importance of milk, protein, fruits, vegetables, and bread in their 
diet and in their children's diet. 
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COMMUNiTY FOOD RESOURCE CENTER, INC 

17 Murray Street, 4th Floor 
New York, New York 10007 

Kathy GoMman, Director 2 12-349-8 155 

lESTDCNY SUEHrnXD TOR THE REOGRD TO THE SEXAIE AgttCUUTTJRE 

suBoatmsE cw NiTiKcnoN : IN oGNTUNcnoN wuh the 

HEAKCNG H£U) JANUARY 30, 1988 IN CSIAR RAPIDS, lOHA 
Testimony By: Liz Knieger of the Gcnnunity Fcxxi Resource Oenter 

The Oonnunity Fcxxl Rescuroe C3enter is a ncn-pcof it oxganizaticn 
focusing en fcxxi, hunger, and nutriticn issues in Nev York City. Our 
Iirimary goal is to eoqiand aooess to nutritious food at reasonable exist for 
all New Yorkers. CFRC works to ensure mxiTiBn utilization of govemnent 
food assistance, aneQyzes food and nutrition prograns, and develops 
systems and p rograms to support direct service providers. 

Close to tMD million residents of Nev York City live in poverty. This 
staggering narber includes 40% of all children and 19% of those over the 
age r>f 55. ^niis wideqnnead poverty is the reason that hundreds of 
thousands of these New York City residents are going hungry on a regular 
basis. Hungry New Yorkers are lining up at over 600 soi^ kitchens and 
food pantries each month, an amy of voluntary providers new serving close 
to 1.5 million meals per mcnth in this city alone! 

Is New York City unique? Not when addressing the problems of hungry 
people. Raports have been ocndng Jut iron all areas of the country, rural 
ocmnunities and cities alike. Each ireport documents the same facts: that 
in a nation as rich as the United States, it is estimated that over 35 
million Americans periodically go without adequate food on a regular 
basis. 

There is hunger in New York and throughout America today for the exact 
same reasons - because people are living at or below the poverty level, a 
level that in itself indicates inhuman - poverty - living conditions. For 
a family of three in 1988, the poverty level is $9,300 or kelow. This is 
not naeurly enough to pay for rent, clothing, utilities, tran^xsrtation, 
and hous^ld necessities - and then cover food bills as well. 

While fewer in number, too many Americans were living in poverty ten 
years ago as well. But at that time, they weren't going hungry. Why? 
Because this nation had in place an integrated network of Federal Food 
Assistance Programs which ensured that despite the continuing problems of 
poverty, families and individuals would not be allowed to go hungry. 
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Tragically, mamy of these Federal Fcxxi Assistanoe Frxxprans have 
loettheir ability to meet the food needs of the poor during the last 
decade. Hie Food Stanp pro g ia m in particular^ the mainstay of this 
network, has been cut by $7 billicn between 1982 and 1985. 

Hie folloidxKf testlncry specifically addresses )cey reocmnendations for 
needed changes to the Food Stasp program, tAiich nust be addressed to 
esisure that AiDericans no Icnger continue to go hungry. 

REOaWEHDRTIO WS PDR IMHPVING THE PDOD SEftHP PRXRAM 
Benefit Levels 

Food Stanp Benefits must be increased to a level sufficient to meet 
realistic fcxxl needs. We si^jpcrt Food Stan|s being based upon USCA's 
"Ixv cost Food Plan". This would increase allotments by about 25%, 
bringing the piujiam moxe in line with actual food costs. 

TWO recent studies by New York State's Department of Headth, 
"Nutrition Surveillance Program** (Novcster 1987) document that: 56% of 
people ocning to voluntary fdod pantries fdr food assistance and 50% of 
soup kitchen users are fllmi^ p articipating in the Pood Stamp Program. 

Food stanp experts, nutriticnists, and menbers of Oongress have long 
recognized that use of the USDf^ Low cost Plan would provide the basis fbr 
a far more nutritionally adequate diet than the presently used thrifty 
Food Plan. Most recently the proposal to use the Low cost Food Plan as 
the basis for Food Stanqp zdlotnents was introduced in the U.S. Serate as 
TiUe I of the "Hunger Relief Act of 1986" (S.2495). 

Die **lhrifty Food Plan" was never meant to reflect a level of 
sustained lA^^iticn but was designed as an em e rgency fbod plan. A loc^ at 
the Department of Agriculture's two week Ihrifty Food Plan menu will 
oonvinoe anyone that a diet based on food stanp amounts is totally 
unrealistic, and that even the best USDA nutritionists cannot maJoe it 
appear rationed. 

It was not designed to ensure that people get enough of the 
nutritious foods they need to be healthy. Rather, the TFP has always been 
a ''theoretically approximate adequate diet" based upon a predetermined 
dollar figure vAiich is then averaged for different size families . 

When the Food Stanp Act of 1964 was first passed by Oongress, the TFP 
did not exist. However, an "Eccncniy Food Plan" had been developed, based 
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on the 1955 VSVk survey of cxnERuer expenditures. At that time, the USDA 
described the Ecxrany Pood Plan as cne -designed for short-term use when 
funds are extremely lew, and was designed for use vihen the cost of food 
mist be lower than the average food expenditures for low inocnie 
families."* Ihus, it was essentially for emergency use, and never intended 
to cover nutritional needs over an indefinite tis^ period. 

In 1975, the TtirittY Ftood Plan was developed to t^laoe the Boonoray 
Pood Plan in re^xme to viOespcBad critician of the plan. However, the 
TTP rot differ Significantlv frnn the Emnai y Fbod Plan, because the 
predetermined cost leu»i«y ggy^ fflllffjfft I' tm rinil ■ 

T"^ffrY 9f \}r ^r m^s Thrift:v ftand Pl^p 

1. Ihe USDA was sued on the inadequacy of the TFP (Rodw^ vs USDA) , 
and the Oaurt held in 1975 that USDA had violated the intent of Congress 
to provide for a "nutritionally adequate diet". Distressingly, the Ftood 
Stanp Act was changed in 1977 which Invalidated the inijact of the Court 
decision. The description of the law was changed to "permit low-inoome 
households to obtain fljBEg nutritious diet". Thus, this change in 
wording both acknwledged that the TFP is inadequate and indicated that 
Congress was mwilling at that time to provide Pood Stanps at the level 
needed to ensure a nutritionally adequate diet. 

2. USDA recognizes that the TFP has serious deficiencies as evidencjed 
in the F?^n] PrT^^?r (4/4/80) : 

"The Department recognizes that a nunfcer of factors make it difficult 
for many families to obtain an adequate diet on the amount of money 
which represents the cost of the TFP. In fact, data on food 
oonsun|)tion among lew Income households indicates that fewer than one 
in ten families spending an amount of money equivalent to the cost of 
the TFP received 100% of the Reccranended Daily Allowances. The 
average food purchaser, without specific nutritional skills and 
training, wcwld find it difficult to neke the food choices which 
provide an adeq^te diet on the amount of money which represents the 
cost of the Thrifty Pood Plan." 

3. The Field Foundation in a 1979 medical study cn the effectiveness 
of federal food programs to alleviate hunger and malnutrition stated that 
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the TFP diet "is less adequate than VSVk's 'IXM Cost' food plan, a diet 
typical of what is omfamiRfl by most working class families". 

4. Ihe USD^'s Nationwide Food Oonsmption Survey dooinents that 69% of 
lew inccne households, when funds were available, actually purciiased food 
with a monetary value of equal to or more than 110% of the TFP's food 
stanp purchase adlotment. 

5. ihe food allotments are based on a standard **hypothetical family of 
four** v*x> are healthy, have no special nutritional needs and engage in 
light physical activity, unfortunately, this 'standard household' does 
not reflect the aqe and sex chzu^acteristics of thoFe poor families most 
frequently participating in the Food Stasap program. 

6. TFP allcMS for only 5% waste. Thus in order to survive on this 
plan, families must be ''si^jerhuman*' because lafer cost foods generally 
have a higher percentage of inedible parts (hi^ fat and bone content, 
raw, unprocessed products) . since many low inocme families don't have 
proper refrigeration and storage facilities, milage and food waste are a 
significant problem. 

7. In order to function under th^ TFP, people must have superior 
shoppii^ and nutritional skills including: knowledge of the best and least 
expensive foods in each of the 17 established TFP categories; how to 
cont>ine foods properly tor balanced nutrition; and the ability to purchase 
and store foods in bulk quantities. A survey of hous^lds atteniptii^ 
preparation of menus representative of the TFP found that it took an 
average of 3 and one-^ialf hours daily just preparing and cooking these 
foods. Iter people too often have neither these options nor advanced 
nutritional skills. 

8. Rirchasing the TFP requires access to buying and storing an entire 
month's food order at nationally average prices. Having to shop in smaller 
stores or pay higher than average costs further negates a family's ability 
to purchase the adready inadequate TFP diet. 

CXIAJJTY OOWITOL - SANCTION ISSUES; 

We are opposed to the continued use of the USDA Quality control System 
which is used for determining error rate sanctions. 

Effective 1981, Food Stanp legislation required the USDA to sanction 
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states iiAwn a state's error rate in providing food stanp benefits exceeded 
legislative! / established target rates. Sanction amounts increase based 
en each pertxisnta^e point above these set target zates. Error rates are 
measuzed by a VSOl •^Quality control" systen vhich neasures all food stanp 
allobnents that are either issued to ineligible households or overissued 
to eligible households. 

Sinoe sanctions serve to reduce the federally funded share of a 
state's actainistrative costs, state's have a strong incentive to do 
vliatever is within their pcMer to decrease these error rates. This 
includes developing ocnplicated and bureaucratic requirensnts which serve 
to disocurage eligible people ftom applying for and receiving Pood Stanps. 

De^ite the fact that the federal govemnent has yet to actually 
inpose required state payments of these sanctions, the "threat" of this 
cost has had severe and negativra inpacts on the FVxxl stanp prxsgram. Hie 
state and local agencies responsible for actninistering FVxxi Stanps have 
created volianes of new procedures and restriction in respor^ to these 
Ojality Control sanctions %*iich do not preve nt fraud, but do discpurag e 
eligibly airniicanta. At the same tine, these "fear of USDk sanction" 
in^ired procedures have created confusion and caused havoc for both 
recipients and program vforloers. 

There are no parallel nachanisnB for sanctioning states for 
under-utilization of federal Pood Stanps throug|h non-provision of benefits 
to eligible recipients. Thus, there is no con v e rs e pressure placed on 
states to ensure that all eligible people receive their full benefits. A 
recent Govemnent Acsoounting Office report (GAO/ncs>-88-12, October 1987) 
evaluating inproper denial or temination error rates in the FVxxl Stanp 
Program in several states found that: "the inproper denial or termination 
error rates ranged from 12.4% - 22.5%" and that "42% of the households it 
identified as having been inpnperly denied or terminated frrmi the Food 
Stanp pixjgiam lost benefits as a result of the errors. " 

REglPRE FEDERAL MMOTO C FUNDS FOR FOOD gPSMP (X7IREACH? 

Advocates and emergency food providers throughout the country know 
that people suffering from hunger and food emergencies are often eligible, 
but not receiving Food Stanps, Dqpedited Pood Stanps and other available 
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food assistanoe. Here in New York City, currait participation in the Food 
Stanp program is CWLy 46,6% of the eligible population. Ihis neans that 
aiTOoxiiHately 1.2 Biillion eligible poor Hew Yorte rs are ndt tteogiving 
federally ftmdBd Ftood stamas. These benefits are under-utilized because 
eligible perBcns are not adequately or consistently informed of their 
availability; they are inoorrectly determined ineligible; and the process 
by yibictx people apply has been allowed to becne overvihelmingly 
ocnplicated and designed to discourage participation. 
FT.TMTNATT; the cap cm the excess SHPrmrp rgy^^i^fy; 

Shelter has become th& most eoqpensive item in the Id^income household 
budget, and in New York ha*^ far outpaced inflation. Many of the homeless 
families living in welfare hotels and family shelters were living in 
housing that cost more than their income, and eventually they could no 
longer maintain their residency. For these families the removal of the 
cap on the shelter deduction would at least result in an increase in Food 
Stanps. 

INCREASE THF; MJr^Pf fl HgJBEHDIP RESOURCE lEUEL : 

current maximm levels of $2,000 for households, or $3,000 if at least 
one member is over 60, are totally unrealistic. These levels need to be 
raised. Additionally more eMClusions for resource determination purposes 
should be allcwed, suci as an exclusion permitting burial insurance, etc. 
An additional resource i<^ivel issue is the limits placed on the value of a 
car. The current maxiimmt fair market value of $4,500 for a car, 
unnecessarily disqualifies man/ families fran food stanp f/ligibilitv. 

NEED FOR A "t ff>T^ mfffff?^" PTTf^^T 

Congress must reevaluate the provisions for determining "income" 
within the Food stanp progiam , and develop a "hold-harmless fomula" that 
will not penalize poor families by reducing their Food Stanps when state 
or local govemnents grant shelter, utility or basic grant increases. 

For Bcanple; Here in tksn York State public assistance benefits are 
divided into a "basic grant" and a "shelter €aiowance". The shelter 
allcMance is exclusively for rent and goes exclusively to the landlord, 
but is defined and counted as real income for households receiving Food 
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St2aT{s. So, each tine the state increases the shelter allowanoe, federal 
food stanp allotments are decreased for poor families by ^ipraxinately $1 
for every $3 increase in rent money. In a similar scenario; througfh no 
choice of their own thousands of hcDsless families are being tenixxrarily 
housed in pathetically dilapidated hotels in New York City, ihese hotels 
provide no cooking or storage facilities, thus families are forced to 
purchase more esqsensive prepared foods and restaurant meals. In addition, 
most of these hotels are in nonresidential areas, where both food store 
and restaurant prices are hi^ier than in other locations. Recognizing 
these BpBciBLl needs. New York State provides a Restaurant Allowance to 
provide additional food dollars. HoMsver, since this Restaurant Allowance 
is defined as "income** for Food Stanf> purposes, each $ 3 in Restaurant 
MxcManoe received by Homeless families results in approximately a $ 1 
loss in Food Staiqps. 

The net effect of current federal food stanp policy is to decrease 
available food dollars for families and individuals every time tt^e state 
or local govemnent provides additional funding to attoipt to lasep up with 
skyxxxdoeting rents or special living conditions. Ihe Federal govemnent 
must resolve this regulatory injustice and put a stop to this absurd 
situation. Some form of ••hold harmless formula** for state and local 
govemnent assistance must be created, such that each time state or local 
govemnents attenpt to address a set of problems which are within their 
purview, the result is not decreased federal food dollars for poor 
families and individuals. 

PEWHT gJARIERLy DISEURSEMEHT OF POOD gERMPS FOR T HE ELDERDf; 

Ihis would serve to encourage those elderly whose monthly benefits are 
not very large to tolerate the confusing and often humiliating application 
process. Congress should also expand the successful pilot pmgiam that 
permits elderly recipients to receive cash instead of coupons (cash-<xit) 
on a quarterly basis. 

RAISE TOE CAP ON EEPPIDP yr CftRE DEIXJCTIONS! 

In order to better reflect the actual costs of child care, this cap 
should be raised to $200 per month per child under the age of two, and 
$175 per month per child over two years of age. 
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HUNGER IN AMERICA 
USDA Food Assistance Programs 



TUESDAY, MARCH 1, 1988 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 

Washington, DC 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:40 a.m., in Room G- 
50, Oirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Patrick J. Leahy (chair* 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present or submitting a statement: Senators Leahy, Melcher, 
Harkin, Conrad, Lugar, Boschwitz, McConnell, and Bond. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATRICK J. LEAHY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

VERMONT 

The Chairbian. Good morning, the Senate Agriculture Committee 
will come to order. 

I am not sure there is ever a time that the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry has met in thus room. And I 
had almost forgotten the room existed, but it is a perfect one for 
such a hearing. ^ 

I welcome the broad spectrum of people who are bere'^oday. I 
recognize people representing various groups concerned with 
hunger in America and people from all parts of the country. 

I think that's appropriate, because there is no part of America 
that does not know hunger, whether it is my own area of New Eng- 
land, or straight across we country to the west coast. 

Two weeks ago, I traveled to New York Cily. I wanted to see, 
first hand, the operation of various commodity programs — I visited 
food pantries and soup kitchens and talked to those who depend on 
TEFAP (Temporary Emergency Food Assistance ftogram) commod- 
ities. 

It was not a formal hearing. It wps just a chance for me to learn 
and to listen. Coming from a very rural State as I do, it's some- 
times good to be reminded what it's like in large urban areas. 

And, so, I spent time with different people who live in the area, 
just walking around the streets, talking with people and visiting 
them m their homer. 

I was really moved by the human dimensions of the hunger I en- 
countered. 

As the State's attorney of Vermont's largest city, I have seen 
poverty. But usually in Vermont the instances of poverty are iso- 
lated. In fact, Vermonters often refer to the poor as "the people at 
the end of the road." 

(266) 
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In this part of the South Bronx, that road has no end. 

I discovered some startling information — since 1981, the number 
of soup kitchens and food pantries in New York has increased from 
30 to over 580; that's a twentyfold increase since 1981. Also, 1,000 
conmiunity groups now distribute TEFAP commodities in New 
York CSty. 

In 1986, 20,000 sites nationwide distributed TEFAP commod- 
ities—cheese, nonfat dry milk, rice, butter, flour, and comraeal— 
up to 15 miUion people received TEFAP commodities in 1 month 
alone. 

When I was in New York, I talked to families in their homes— 
and on the streets waiting for the soup kitchens to open. As a Sen* 
ator, I have seen poverty in the Third World worse than any in the 
United States. But the sense of hopelessness I found in this trip to 
New York was deep as any I have encountered in the Third World. 

Last week I spoke at a press conference announcing a national 
report on rural malnutrition CTattems of Risk: The Nutritional 
Status of the Rural Poor''). The conclusions of that report— that 
rural malnutrition is on the rise — is as disturbing as the hunger 
and despair J found in New York. 

In addition, census data tells us that 13 million children live in 
poverty— and that 40 percent of the poor are children. 

This year I want this committee, and the Subcommittee on Nu- 
trition—I have discussed this with the Subconmuttee Chairman, 
Senator Harkin^to explore why there are growing reports of 
hunger in America when there are 18 million Americans on the 
Food Stamp Program — and when millions are being served by 
emergent' feeding programs such as TEFAP. 

What I have heard— from family after family— is that the food 
stamp allotments are not enough to feed their children. We know 
that for a family of four, the maximum food stamp benefit is about 
80 cents, per person, per meal — the average benefit is 51 cents, per 
person, per meal— 80 cents and 51 cents. 

Just think, any of you, when you go grocery shopping, if you 
drop a carton of eggs, you spilled a quart of nulk, you lost some- 
thing on the way home, your 50 cents or 80 cents is gone. This is 
something that should be brought home periodically to all of us 
here, because there is not a single Member of Congress, and prob- 
ably not many people in the audience, who go hungry unless they 
do it by choice. 

Christina Walker of the Food and Hunger Hotline in New York 
City told me that most of their phone calls are from persons on the 
Food Stamp Program. They call up to find out where the TEFAP 
distributions will take place and where the soup kitchens are be- 
cause their food stcunps have run out. 

In fact, one woman I met in the South Bronx looks out her 
window each day hoping to see the long TEFAP lines. There's no 
notice. We never know when it's going to happen, but somehow the 
word gets around. 

If she sees the lines out theT*e, she runs out and gets in line and 
hopes that she will be there soon enough before the food runs out 
This, incidentally, in the wealthiest, most powerful nation in the 
world. 
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She says that these a oimodities available only once every 2 
or 3 months in her neighborhood. Whon she can get tit*, to she 
doean^t have to ration or borrow food for her children when the 
food 8t>4T ips run out 

There is one organization that has always been a part of the so- 
lution to hunger in America. The American School Food Service 
Association has consistently helped in the area of providing nutri- 
tional foods to our children. They are having a convention in town 
and I know that many of their members are here today, and 1 met 
some members this morning on the way in. I want to thank you for 
your contributions over the years. 

TUs morning we^ll discuss many complex programs. I want to 
make it clear that I intend to focus the attention of this Congress 
and this committee on hunger in America. The focus will be on 
people, not programs. It will be on children and mothers— it wiU be 
on the elderly— it wiU be on school children— and it will be on the 
very poor. 

America's future depends on its children— the wealthiest, most 
powerful nation in the world must once again resolve to eliminate 
hunger in America and this i£ the time to actually do it. 

I yield to my good friend, ti>e distinguished Senator from Indi- 
ana, Senator Lugar. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Leahy follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT 



SENATOR PATRICK LEAHY 
VmXI ConmittM Hearing on Hxing«r in America 
March 1, 1988 

Two weeks ago I travelled to New York City to see first 
hand the operation of various coraiodity programs — I visited 
food pantries and soup kitchens and talked to those who 
depend on TEFAP (Temporary Emergency Food As ji stance Program) 
commodities . 

I was moved by the human dimensions of the hunger I 
encountered. 

As the State's Attorney of Vermont's largest city, I 
have seen poverty. But usually in Vermont the irv stances of 
poverty are isolated. In fact, Vermonters often refer to the 
poor as *'the people at the end of the road.** 

In New York that road has no end. 

I discovered some startling information — since 1981 
the numoer of soup kitchens and food pantries in New York has 
increased from 30 to over 580; that's a twentyfold increase 
since 1981. Also, 1,000 community groups now distribute 
TEFAP comodities in New York City. 

In 1986, ?G,000 sites nationwide distributed TEFAP 
commodities - cheese, nonfat dry milk, rice, butter, flour 
ard cornmeal — up to 15 million people received TEFAP 
commodities in one month a^one. 

Nhen I was in New York I talked ^:o families in their 
homes — a;id on the streets waiting ifor the soup kitchens to 
open« Kp a Senator, I have seen poverty in the Third Itorld 
worsd Chan any in the United States. But the sense of 
hopelessness I found in New York was as deep as any I have 
encountered in the Third World. 

Last week I spoke at a press conference announcing a 
national report on rural malnutrition (''Patterns o± Risk: 
The Nutritional Status of the Rural Poor**) . The conclusions 
of that report — that rural malnutrition is on the rise — 
is as disturbing as the hunger and despair I found in New 
York. 

In addition, census data tells us that 13 million 
children live in poverty and that 40 percent of the poor 
are children. 

This year I want this Conunittesr and the Subcommitted on 
Nutrition, to explore why there are growing reports of hunger 
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in AMrica whan there are 18 million Americana on the food 
at amp program — and %^en millions arci being served by 
emmrgency feeding programs such as TBFAP. 

What I have heard — from family after family — is that 
the £oo<l staoip allotments are not enough to feed their 
children. Ne know that for a family of four the maximum food 
staar benefit is about 80 cents r per peraon, pe* .seal — the 
average benefit is 51 cents, per person, per meal. 

Christina Halker of the Food and Hunger Hotline in New 
York City told xa that most of their phone calls are from 
persons on the food stanp program. They call up to find out 
where the TSFAP diatributions will take place or where the 
soup kitchens are because their food stamps have run out. 

One woman I met in the South Bronx looks out her window 
each day hoping to see the long TEFAP lines. 

She says that these commodities are available only once 

every 2 or 3 months in her neighborhood. Ifhen she can get 

them she doesn't have to ration or borrow food for her 
children idien the food stands r\in out. 

There is one organisation that has always been part of 
the solution to htinger in America. The American School Food 
Service Association has consistently helped in the area of 
providing nutritional foods to our children. They are having 
a convention in town and I know that many of their members 
are here today. I want to thank you for your contributions 
over the years. 

This morning we will discuss 'nany complex programs. I 
want to make it clear that I intend tc focus the attention of 
this Congress ^d this Committee on hui.ger in America. The 
focus will be on people not programs. It will be on 
children and mothers — it will be on the elderly — it will 
be on school children — and it will be on the very poor. 

America's future depends on its children — the 
wealthiest, n^at powerful nation in the world must once again 
resolve to eliminate hunger in America. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD G. LUGAR, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

INDIANA 

Senator Luoar. Thank you ve^y much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank you for holdmg this hearing on this vitally important topic. I 
thank you for holding it in this magnificent auditorium, because it 
does make it possible for us to come together with so many friends 
who have a very deep interest in American schoolchildren, who 
likewise, have tfa^ pervasive problems of hunger in our coimtry . 

One item that is to be ad^essed by our fint panel this morn ing 
is the Temporary Emergency Food Assistance Program, TEFAP, 
signed into law in 1983 to assist in reducing USDA's inventory 
levels bv donating surplus commodities to the Nation's needy. 

As all the mend)er8 of this committee are aware, surplus invento- 
ries of some commodities have greatly declined since that time. 
This is the paradox of agriculture and food polipy in our country, 
its alternating surges between the enormous oversupplies and hu- 
manitarian ways in which we utilize those for the benefit of our 
people and others, and then sharply declining stocks just as conti- 
nuity of program is sought 

The cause of these declining stocks^-Iast foil, the USDA in- 
fOTm ed Congress that it was urJikely that past donation levels to 
TEFAP would be sustained. And current estimates indic ate t hat 
rice and honey will be available only through March for TEFAP. 
TEFAP distributions of fees on nonmt dry milk will be available 
apparently through the end of April. Since that fall report, USDA 
has attempted to allocate dairy products fairly among the various 
pograms receiving those commodities. I believe that uiere is broad 
bipartisan agreement that the USDA has acted equitably and sen- 
sibhr, g my the very difficult position that they faced at that point 

Th e TEFAP Act written at the time of huge surpluses places 
TEFAP at the end of the priority list of programs receiving com- 
modities. Some program s suc h as the school Lunch Program 
should take prionty over TEFAP. However, some members m the 
committee, myself included, have looked at reordering the alloca- 
tion priorities to place TEFAP ahead of certain foreign sale re- 
quirements found m the Food Security Act of 1985. I am hopeful 
that today's witnesses will take time to comment on these alloca- 
tion prioritiee. 

I also want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting our col- 
league. Senator John Heinz of Pennsylvania, and his agreement to 
come before the committee today to discuss food baniks and his 
amended l«pslation to create food bank demonstration projects. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that members of the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association are with us in such numbers. 
It's a pleasure to see representatives of that great national associa- 
tion, and especially to see Hoosiers who are hera today and witii 
whom I look forward to visiting. 

Once again, I thank you, as our distinguished Chairman, for 
holding the hearing. 

The CHAotiCAN. Thank you veiy much. Without objection, the 
prepared statement of Senator McCrandll is received for the 
record. I know various Senators will have to come and go as there 
ara other meetings going on this morning. I know that Senator 
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Bond is waiting to introduce our first panel. I also understand that 
he has to leave for another meeting, but I want to yield to Senator 
Melcher, and Senator Harkin, as Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Nutrition and Investigations and then to Senator Bond to intro- 
duce the first panel. 

PUPAUED StATIMKNT OP HON. MiTCH McCONNEIX, A SENATOR FbOM KENTUCKY 

HIAtnfO ON HUNGER IN AMERICA AND FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAlfS— MARCH 1, 1988 

Mr, Chainnaiit I omunend the Distinguished Chairman for calling this hearing to 
review the status of our domestic food programs and our efforts to combat hunger in 
America. I look forward to the testimony of these professionals whose knowledge 
and oompassiob derives from their work with the indigent of our nation. I am sure 
their n^essage niii relay the urgent need for continued domestic nutritional assist* 
anceand I am most interested in their evaluati<m of the efficiency of our current 
prog r a m s. In my oinnion, our programs must be effective in reacmng a maximum 
number of tow-inoome fiunilies with nutritional assistance in order to further our 
eflforts in feeding the hungry. 

Hie Tempmry EmergraQr Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) has pixwed to be 
suooessful in boUi providing natritional assistance to the needy and reducing sur- 
irius agricultural commodities. While the first goal of this program— the reduction 
of wtr plus commodities— has been met, an underlying second goal has become more 
prominent SuppKementing the nutritional resources of low-income households 
across the nation has become increasingly important as hunge** becomes prevalent 

This is l^rpified in the mountains of Eastern Kentucky, where the commodity dis* 
tribution fines run for miles. The lines begin to form around seven or eight a.m. 
althoui^ commodities will not be distribated until ten. Hie distributi(m will operate 
from tea ajn. until two pjn.— seldom is there any food left after twelve noon. 

Hus scenario has become conunon in my state, as weU as many others, I'm sure. 
Although the thought of hunger is indeed unpleasant, we must recognise that it is a 
reality in our nation today. We in Congress made a commitment to domestic food 
programs by aroropriating approximately $20.3 billion dollars for nutritional assist- 
aiMS when the Continuing Resolution was approved in December. It is now time to 
fiirther support that commitment by ensuring these fonds assist as many needy 
Americans as possible. 

I thank the Chair. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN MELCHER, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

MONTANA 

Senator Mslchsr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. When this commit- 
tee and several committees of the Senate and over in the othor 
body, the House, speak of infrastructure, they are probably talking 
about bridges and roads, sewerlines, waterUnes. 

And, indeed, it's a very important topic. We're slipping through- 
out the country in that type of infrastructure. We should correct it. 

But, today in this commitiM, when we are talking about infra- 
structure, we're speaking about a more important infrastructure. It 
10 the nutritional needs of the people of America. It's the health 
needs of America, and without adequate nutrition, health needs 
will never be met 

niat combination of nutritional and health needs begins with 
the infant in the womb of the infant's mother. That's why we have 
a WIC Program. And it continues throughout the child's life as the 
cbild matures and that's why we have a National School Lunch 
Program. 

For some who are less fortunate, the nutritional-health need 
oombuiation afflictii those who must have food stamps in order to 
maintain their capabilities. 
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And the community programs, whether it's a soup kitchen or a 
food bank or the church programs, they continue to meet the needs 
of those people who aren't privileged enough to have adequate nu- 
trition. 

It extends to the senior citizen center and to Meals on Wheels, 
and that type of infrastructure is, I believe, the most important in- 
frastructure for America. 

I want to thank aU of you and I want to thank the Chairman 
and the oti^er members of this committee for having this hearing, 
because we are, indeed, embarked on something very vital and fun- 
damental for America and that is the nutritional level for all 
Americans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAiRKtAN. Thank you very much. I recognize the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Subcommittee on Nutrition and Investiga- 
tions, one of the most significaxit leaders in this whole area and a 
man who has a tremendous reputation Li that respect, both from 
his service in the House and now here in the Senate. Senator 
Harkin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM HARKIN, A U,S. SENATOR FROM IOWA 

Senator Harkin. Thank yow very much, Mr. Chairman. In defer- 
ence to all of the witnesses who are going to be appearing, I will 
make my comments very short and ask unanimous consent that 
my prepared written statement be included in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the statement of Senator 
Harkin will be placed in the record in its entirety. 

Senator Harkin. I want to reassure you, Mr. Chairman, that we 
will be having hearings in the subcommittee. I know there will be 
a bill introduced soon. Then the subcommittee will be having hear- 
ings on it. Hopefully we will be able to move it through the sub- 
committee and committee vezy en>editiously. 

I want to make just a couple of points. I was in Iowa a couple of 
weeks ago working at a communication action agency in upper Des 
Moines, up in nortiiwest Iowa 

It was 4 degrees above zero. I was doing a workday there, and 
they announced that they ^ere gomg to distribute free food begin- 
ning at 10 o'clock in the moiTiing. When I arrived there at 8 in the 
morning, there was already one elderly woman standing outside in 
4-degree weather to get her food. 

I came back at 10 o'clock and the line had stretched halfway 
around the block, 'iliat day they distributed free food to 166 people. 
Much of this was the TEFAP food. 

People were cc ^ning in subzero weather, lining up iust to get food 
to eat; there is a lot of need out there. We can see the statistics on 
it and how much it has grown. 

But I think t^ thing that really strikes home with me, that we 
have seen in the last decade/ is that 85 percent of the people who 
live in poverty are either a single female head of household, an el- 
cteriy or a handicapped person, or a child. 

What we are really witnessing is not only the feminization of 
poverty, but the childrenizataon of poverty. It^s the children, 13 mil- 
Uon, as you said, lir. Chairman, who are in need cf some form of 
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nutritioiial assistance and that^s really where we have to focus our 
attention. 

To all of you out there who are interested in these programs^ I 
want to tell you that last year when the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee met for the fiu«t time under the able Chairmanship of Sc»ia- 
tor Leahy, when Senator Leahy first called us to order, his first 
order of business was to discuss how this committee would ad<kess 
the issue of hun ^r in America. 

I think that says volumes about the leadership of the Chainnan 
of our committee. He has ranked this issue up there mth all of the 
other issues that come before this committee and, indeed, has made 
it one (rfhis top priorities. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment you for that and to tell 
you that I will work with you in whatever way we can at the sub- 
committee level to move this legislation expeditiously. 

The CHiOKiiAN. Thank you very much. Senator Omrad 

STATEMENT OF HON. KENT CONRAD, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Senator Conrad. Mr. Chairman, I too would like unariimous con- 
sent to enter my written statement into the reconi so that we can 
go directly to the witness. 

The CHAnifAN. Without otgectic., the statement of Senator 
Conrad will be placed in the record in its entirety at this point. 

[The prepared statements of Senator Harkin and Senator Conrad 
foUow:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF SEN. TOM HARKIN 
U.S. SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
HEARING ON HUNGER 
MARCH 1, 1988 



I want to congratulate the chairman of this Conraittee, 
Senator Leahy, on holding this hearing on hunger. This 
hearing demonstrates his interest and leadership in the area 
of hunger and related issues. On January 30, this 
Committee's Subcommittee on Nutrition, which I chair, held a 
hearing in hunger in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The Subcommittee 
heard from 17 witnesses and received written comments from 
others unable to testify at that hearing, '/e learned a lot 
at that hearing about hunger in America. We have some very 
good programs and we work with some very dedicated people but 
we have a long way to go in fighting hunger in this country. 

Nationally it has been estimated that 20 million 
Americans — many of them children— suffer from hunger. 
Poverty, the leading cause of hunger, has increased this 
decade from 29.3 million people to 32.4 million in 1986. 
Food stamp participation however has not kept pace. It has 
declined from 19.8 millicn in 1980 to 19.4 million in 1986 
and in October of last ye/- dropped to 18.4 million. 

Unfortunat<»l> the typical American suffering fron hunger 
is not your able-bodied male between the ages of 19 and 59. 
The typical American suffering from hunger is either a child 
(almost 13 million), a head of household, an elderly or 
handicapped person. These people represent 85% of our 
poverty population. 

One in five persons on food stamps has employment that 
provides some income, but it is not enough. As I remarked on 
the Senate Floor last week in a discussion on hunger with 
Sen. Melcher, we are witnessing the feminization and 
childi .nization of poverty and current operating levels of 
existing programs a**e simply inadequate. 

Last month on February 12, I visited Upper Des Moines 
Opportunity, Inc., a Community Action Agency, and spent part 
of my work day distributing commodities to the needy— mostly 
to low-income families and elderly individuals. When I 
arrived there early that morning before the agency opened to 
receive recipients, I saw an elderly lady waiting in 
sub-freezing weather. That was several houri before they 
began distributing food. 

When I saw the line later it had grown considerably. We 
distributed food to 166 people that day. 
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Today we are here to discuss TEFAP and the school lunch 
program. Both programs are considered highly efficient. In 
the case of TEFAP, our uncommitted surpluses are at a point 
where USDA informs us that distribution of rice and honey 
will be terminated this month. Non-fat dried milk and cheese 
will no longer be available after next month. But the 
problem of hunger remains with us. We need to look seriously 
today at how we are going to deal with this problem. 

Last week Senator Melcher, Senator Leahy and I discussed 
this problem of shrinking uncommitted surpluses. As a 
partial solution to this problem we have decided to introduce 
a bill that will remove the minimum operating levels from the 
dairy portion of our foreign sales program. This action will 
move some volume of dairy commodities into the uncommitted 
surplus category and hence available for TEFAP and the school 
lunch program. This is not the final answer to this problem 
but it at least helps to clarify our priorities. And it 
makes these dairy products immediately available to deal with 
one of the most pressing social problems of our day. 

The School Lunch Program is also a subject of discussion 
today. The American School Food Service Association is with 
u9 today. This association can tell us about school food 
programs. The School Lunch and Breakfast Programs serve our 
youth. And American youth represent the future of our great 
country. Those who serve in this program, as well as TEFAP 
render our nation a great service. The School Lunch Program 
has been notified that the level of bonus commodities 
received In 1988 will be capped at 198? levels. This is due 
again to shrink.ing inventories. This cap represents a cut in 
real terms. What will happen next year if inventories 
continue to shrink? Perhaps our witnesses today can address 
that question. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my opening remarks. I look 
forward to hearing from our witnesses. 
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STATtNIIT OP 8BIAT0H CKIT COIIAD 
lOIGtl II AMIIICA AID POOD ASSISTAICI PIOGIAMS 
SIIATI COMMITTII 01 AOIICOLTOII , lOTIITIOl, AID POBISTBT 
MAICI 1. 1988 

I want to thank the Cbairaan for holding this bearing on a 
problea tbat aany Aaerioana siaply do not want to 
acknowledge. Tbat ia tbe real and growing problea of rural 
and urban bunger. 

My atate of lortb Dakota ia a aajor producer of agricultural 
coaaoditiea. Tet in nj atate, tbe Teaporary Eaergency Pood 
Aaaiatance Prograa (TBPAP) prograa diatributea baga of 
aurplua coaaoditiea to 95,000 individuala wbo do not bave 
enougb food to eat. Tbat tella ae tbat ^H% of ay atate'a 
population atanda in line four tiaea a year to receiYe tbeae 
packagea of proceaaed cbeeae, non-fat dry ailk, flour, boney 
and rice. 

Tbia cannot be. An agriculture atate cannot bave bunger. 
Tet we cannot deny tbe facta. Rural bunger ia on tbe riae. 

Tbe Scbool Luncb Prograa in ay agricultural atate aerved 11l«6 
aillion aeala to acbool cbildren in 1987. Tbe Great Plaina 
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Food Bank looatad In Fargo» Morth Dakota* distributed nearly 
1 allllon pounds of food m 1987» wblob was disbursed by 130 
mganolas In ay state and part of Minnesota. Last year» 
nearly 13»000 Hortb Dakota faalllea reoelved food stamps. 

I oannot help but aarvel at the oontradlctory polloles of our 
Sovernaent. We find It necessary under the current eoonoalc 
situation to out back fara production in order to support 
ooaaodlty prloes. Tbu8» our agrloultural polloy alas at 
reducing coaaodlty surpluses by taking land out of production 
tbrougb tbe Acreage Reduction Prograa and tbe Conservation 
Reserve Prograa. 

OSDA recently announced tbat tbe supply of aany federal 
surplus ccaacdltles will soon be exbausted. Tbls, tbey 
proudly state* Is tbe successful result of cur policy goal of 
reducing production. 

But tbls success Is a catastropbe for food assistance 
prograas wblob depend on surplus -^caacdltles . It Is 
estlaated tbat 20 allllon Aaerlcans are going bungry. Ve 
bave establlsbed tbese eaergency food prograas as part of cur 
national goal of alleviating bunger. Mow, aany of tbese 
prograas are being notified tbat tbere will be no acre free 
federal food. According to OSDA estlaates* tbe supply of 
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surplus processed cheese and dry milk will end in March, and 
no surplus rice and honey will be available after April. 

Lack of food for the poor in a country with our ability to 
produce food is unacceptable. It cannot be allowed to 
continue. We aust commit ourselves to eliminating hunger. 

tfe must ensure the continuation of the TEFAP p.'ogram and the 
other federal surplus commodity distribution programs. If 
these programs falter due to lack of commodities or 
administrative funds, the number of hungry and malnourished 
people in our country will grow. 

In addition, this uncertainty could dissolve the network of 
volunteers — a federal-private working relationship — 
which has operated food assistance programs with success up 
to now. Many of these programs operate on shoestring 
budgets, and depend on volunteers to help distribute food. 
Delays or temporary halts in these programs could mean losing 
the Volunteers who have done such a fine Job of distributing 
these goods, and it would be very difficult to reorganize 
them. 

The loss of federal supplies of surplus commodities means the 
loss of the bag of groceries that the mother in rural 'orttr 
Dakota depended on to feed her family until next month's food 
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staap allotaent arrived. Loss of surplus ooamodities aeans 
that sohool oafeterlas will turn sobs hungry obildren away» 
beoause there vlll be less food available under the Sobool 
Lunoh Prograa. 

A aoral governaent bas tbe responsibility to bouse the 
boaelessy feed tbe hungry, and oare for those who oannot oare 
for tbeaselves. This hearing will help deoide whether we are 
genuinely ooaaitted to eliainating hunger in this oountry of 
great bounty. 

I aa grateful to today's witnesses for ooaing forth to 
eapbasize this national problea of hunger in Aaerica. It 
does exist. We aust deal with it. I aa ooaaitted to doing 
all that I oan to knook down barriers and find adi^quate 
supplies to ensure that the needy are fed. 
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Senator Conrad. I will preface the beginning of the hearing by 
saying that I believe that the moral test of government is whether 
or not we meet the vital challenges of dealing with those who 
aren't able to help themselves, to house the homeless, to feed the 
hungry and to care for those who cannot care for themselves. 

That is at the base, the test of whether or not we have a right to 
govern. 

I want to applaud the Chairman for having this hearing, because 
this is fundamental to judging whether or not we are fit to govern. 
And, so, I hope we're able to make the case clearly to the Ameri- 
can people that there is hunger in America. 

I come from one of the miQor agricultural producing areas in this 
country and there is hunger in my State. That cannot be. 

I am hopefiil that from these hearings we will be able to find a 
solution to some of the problems that we find all across the coun- 
try, and most ironically, even in tiiose places that produce the 
abundance for which we are so well known. 

Again, I want to thank the Chairman for holding the hearing. 

The Chairman. Thank you, and I know how strongly you feel 
about these issues, how strongly you stated those same jiositions in 
the hearings we had last vear about this time, in your State. And I 
know you approach it with that strong conmiitment. 

Senator bond, also a new member of our conunittee, and one I 
welcomed very much last year because of his expertise both as a 
Grovemor and as a person of well-demonstrated ability. We are glad 
to have you here. 

I am sorry we started late. I know that you have to go elsewhere, 
and I wanted you to have a chance to ir 2;roduce your panel. 

STATFiMENT OF HON. CHRISTOPHER S. "KIT" BOND, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM MISSOURI 

Senator Bond. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a little 
bit of a change for me to be sitting on this side, but I appreciate 
the opportunity to introduce someone who I am sure is going to 
give this committee a great deal of insight into the problems of 
hunger and the means of dealing with it in our State of Missouri 
and perhaps some implications for the rest of the Nation. 

Certainly, hunger, homelessness and related issues are of grave 
concern to this conmuttee and to the many people who have come 
to the hearing today. 

In my home Stete of Missouri, we have experienced both persist- 
ence and the increase of hunger among our citizens. This has been 
reflected in national surveys, we know there are manv causes of it: 
changes in the economy, trade, jobs, technology, and as has been 
pointed out earlier, the increase in the feminization and the in- 
crease in the number of children who are himgry. 

It was my great pleasure as Governor to see the tremendous 
dedication, die effort, the skill and the devotion which was focused 
on meeting the challenges of hunger in our State through the pri- 
vate sector. 

State government, working with jprivate voluntary organizations 
in our State found that these organizations are able to respond, to 
deal with prcblems in a manner which obviously has not solved ev« 
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erything, but which is a great credit and a great, i think, measure 
of service and dedication, the manner in which they have been able 
to deliver food. 

In Missouri, we have entered into a unique public-private part- 
nership. The Missouri Department of Social Services and private 
social service agencies have addressed these needs. 

The Missouri Food Stamp Outreach Task Force exemplifies that 
partnership. The first panelist today, Mrs. Sara Barwinski, is co- 
chair of that task force. She serves along with Suzanne Rav/ls, As- 
sistant Deputy Director of the Missouri Department of Social Serv- 
ices for In^rome Maintenances, the Food Stsunp Program. 

Mrs. Barwinski is also a social worker on the ste^ at the Luther- 
an Family and Children's Services, ^here she is responsible for 
direct services in meeting the needs of Missouri's hungiy. 

She is a board member of the Anti-Hunger Task Force Coalition. 
She is responsible for stafiBng the Missouri Association for Social 
Welfare Hunger Task. 

I might add parenthetically that prior to my entry into govern- 
ment service, I served as a board member of that organization and 
took a great deal of pride in tiie things that we were able to accom- 
plish. 

She has recently coauthored and researched a report entitled 
"Hunger in Missouri," that was published, I believe in the spring 
of 1986. 

I regret that I have a commitment to attend a markup with the 
Banking Committee, which proposes to be a bit contentious today 
and I am not going to be able to stay through this hearing. 

But I will look forward to following the hearing to die extent 
that I can in reading the hearing record. 

It is my great pleasure to present to the committ^a, Mrs. Sara 
Barwinski from St. Lo^iis Missouri. 

The Chairbian. Thfink you very much. Senator Bond. 

STATEMENT OF SAilA L. BARWINSKI, SOCIAL WORKER AND RE- 
SEARCHER, A.C.S.W., COCHAIRMAN, MISSOURI FOOD STAMP 
OUTREACH TASK FORCE 

The Chairman. We are very happy to have you here and I un- 
derstand you have a prepared statement and a slide presentation. 
Is that correct? 

Ms. Barw*t»t-*, Yes. 

Good morning. I am very very grateful for this opportunity to 
share with you my deep concern about the problems of hunger and 
the sense of urgency which face it. 

I am encouraged by Uiat same sense of concern I sense from the 
panel, and I know this will be the focus of your hearing not only 
today but in the days to come. 

And because it is so important that the faces of the neople who 
are experiencing this problem are before you in your deliberations, 
I wanted to visually set the stage for this year's fmphasis on 
hunger. 

[Slide presentation.] 

Ms. Barwinski. Hunger, its very existence defies the logic of this 
Nation's incredible ability to produce enormous quantities of food. 
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Hungei is not an inevitable fact of life in Ame:ica. It's elimina- 
tion is within our grasp. Yet, in the middle of all our plenty and 
despite the successes of the seventies, hunger has returned as a 
mcgor p«x>blem facing America. Large numbers of families remain 
homeless and undernourished. 

You can travel to any American city and visit soup kitchens and 
poverty stricken families in theL homes and on the streets, a visit 
that mil bring a human dimension not easily captured in a Wash- 
in^n, DC, hearing room. 

We can find hunger throughout America and the sense of hope- 
lessness faced by our families and the isolation faced by our elder- 
ly. 

Many of those going hungry are children, often dependent on 
school Dreakfast and lunch programs for crucial nutrition. 

For years» school lunch programs have improved the health of 
our cmldren^ but it is not enough. Today, one in five American 
children live in poverty, 13 million in all. 

And hunger is not restricted to urban America. By all standards 
of diet, nutrition, infant mortality and birth weight, America's 
rural poor are being hit the hardest. 

Even m^^e than the urban poor, the rural poor face unreason- 
able barriers to participating in hunger programs. Living in rural 
America should not be a barrier to receiving nelp. 

In small towns and on farms across rural America, more and 
more families are stru^ling with growing hunger and empty cup- 
boards. From 1979 to 19o3, the rate of poverty in rural America in- 
creased more than one-third> by 3.5 million. 

Hunger is inevitably personal. But the Federal programs ad- 
dressing himger can appear very complex. 

Let me now take a moment to review the programs designed to 
lessen hunger and malnutrition. 

Food stamps, America's first line of defense against hunger, 
reaches only about 60 percent of those living in poverty providing 
the averac^ recipient with a scant 51 cent meal. 

The limitations of food stamps are illustrated by the fact that 
thousands of recipients spend the last week of each month in lines 
at soup kitchens or simply go hungry. 

I have already focused on the importance of school breakfast and 
lunch pro-ams, bat in Missouri the school breakfast program is 
available in only about 17 percent of our schools. 

The WIC Program reaches only about 40 percent of those preg- 
nant women, infants and children eUgible. WIC is widely held to be 
one of the most cost-effective nutrition programs available. 

As well as feeding hungry mothers, studies show that every 
dollar spent on a WIC mother saves at least that much in infant 
hospitalization costs due to low birth weights. 

Today surplus commodities feed up to 15 million people each 
month, but demand continues to outstrip supplies. 

The TEFAP Program, as you have heard, is in jeopardy. The 
USDA has announced the elimination of rice and honey distribu- 
tions by the end of March and cheese and nonfat dry milk distri- 
butions by the end of April. 

But as important as tnese programs are and as much as we need 
to focus on them to eliminate hunger, in the end, it is not the pro- 
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grams on which we focus, it is the people, especially the children 
we must respond to. It is their hunger we must satisfy. 

Thank you. I hope you can take some of those visual images with 
you in the days md weeks to come. 

^nd Slide Presentation.] 

Ms. Barwinski. It has been said that hunger in America has 
reached epidemic proportions— witii 20 million Americans at risk. 
My work as a social worker and as a researcher confirms that as- 
sessment. Every day, I see the impacts of hunger in our heartland. 

However^ I have also witnessed a national reluctance to aggres- 
sively respond to this problem like we would other nugor health 
crises. Certainly, the churches and social service community have 
done an incredible job in tiying to meet the emergency food 
demand. But as a representative of that sector, I have to let you 
know that we are not able to meet the need, nor are we capable of 
preventing the problem. We only respond to it after the fact. 

I believe part of the reluctance to face the issue of hunger in 
America head on is because we know it is a problem that should 
not exist. People should not go to bed hungry in this land of plenty. 
This fact can motivate us to apply our resources to diminate the 
problem, eliminating the problem this year. But, too often, I thinks 
the shame and embarrassment of this domestic issue leads us to 
deny its existence instead. 

Our denial of this problem can be aided by the fact that the dis- 
ease infecting our country is one of chronic, silent, undernutrition. 
Hunger's many victims are not visibly dying of starvation in the 
streets. Our casualties are slowly drained of their health, vitality, 
and potential by this great killer. And the rest of us look on, some- 
times failing to recognize the symptoms of the disease itseU*. 

We fail to see that the rapid decline in the health of the senior 
citizen next door is due to the fact that her scant resources are 
used up trying to buy medication which means she hasn't been 
eating properlv. She doesn't have anything left for food. I talked to 
a physician who had hospitalized such a woman. And he said, "If 
only I had known. I would have prescribed food first. It's what she 
needed most to stay healthy." 

We fail to see that the elderly are not the only Americans who 
are not putting food first in their household budgets. With high 
shelter and utility costs, and massive cuts in Federal subsidies in 
those areas, many families find that it's food that is easiest to sac- 
rifice in their budget. The intolerable rise in the number cS home- 
less citizens points to an even greater increase in hunger. Long 
before homelessness occurs, families go hungry as they struggle to 
keejp a roof over their heads. 

We fail to see that a child we label as slow in school hasn't had 
anything to eat since the school lunch the day before. 

We fail to see that sometimes this disease can take the shape of 
obesity, as people who fill up on cheap stcurchy foods— and we call 
them fat, but they are actually undernourished. 

We fail to see oftentimes the rural images of poverty in our coun- 
try. I am always struck by the irony of seeing farmers stand in line 
to receive the commoditv foods that th^ helped to produce. They 
serve as a powerful symbol that something has gone wrong in our 
system. 
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Of course, the farmers are only the newest face of the rural poor. 
We've always had poor in our rural isolated areas, but I think the 
further tragedy of our farm crisis is those poor used to go to those 
farmers and those businesses in the community for help. Now, that 
whole communities are devastated, where do they go now? 

We had a food bank in rural Missouri that tried to publicize a 
directory of places where people could go to find assistance in a 27 
county rural area. A directory of where people can go for help. In 
counl^ after county, the churches and the pastors and the ministe- 
rial alliances say, Tlease don't list us in tne directory. We do not 
want any more people coming to us. We can't take care of the people 
in our own parish.' 

And, frankly, they're scared. They're scared about the cuts in 
commodities, because oftentimes that's been the life line of helping 
the few people they've been able to help. 

Where do people turn for help, then? Food stamps— America's 
basic safety net program — should be the logical first step. However, 
when we examine the participation rates in Missouri, only about 
half of thosn people in poverty receive food stamps. In many rural 
counties, the participation rate is between 20 to 30 percent of those 
in poverty. 

You have to ask why, why is participation so low when need is so 
great? When I first began investigating that question for the 
hunger study several years ago, the favorite answer people gave me 
was pride. Pride kept people from using the Food Stamp Program. 
However, by reducing the problem of barriers to p iticipation to a 
single word— pride— people also dismissed the problem. After all, if 
people were too proud to apply — and oftentimes the implication 
was, of course, virtuous people should be too proud to apply— then 
what could we really do about it? 

A closer look, however, reveals many other barriers that can and 
must be addressed. In man^ cases, potential el^bles are unaware 
that they can receive benefits, or tmy don't know how to go about 
gsttinff them. For some, transportation is an issue. We have coun- 
ties where the county ofiQce is over an hour away and a long dis- 
tance phone call away. For some rural households, a second vehicle 
or a pickup truck that they rely on to carry wood and water, and 
it's so essentially to their survival, can make them ineligible be- 
cause of an outdated resources limit. Still, others are pen£uized for 
living with relatives, because of the household defmition that re- 
mains a problem in spite of some of the positive changes in the 
McKinney Act. Some are just not capable of negotiating the bu- 
reaucratic maze of paperwork. 

I do think pride does play a role in discouraging participation. 
However, for some it was not the issue that kept ttem from apply- 
ing in the first place. It was the system they encountered at the 
food stamp office after they walked in that became the problem. 

The invasion of privacy, the number of forms, sometimes the de- 
grading treatment people received, excessive delays, these led to a 
choice of nonparticipation. 

I remember talking to a senior citizen who was not too proud to 
receive elderlv meals or SSI or energy assistance, but she— I asked 
her why not rood stamps? And she aaid she went to apply and after 
trying to negotiate a very confusing form of 18 pages, she had to 
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sign two very severely worded fraud forms saying if you made any 
mistakes, you could be fined, imprisoned or both. She said, "I didn't 
want to feel like a criminal." 

I think the overemphasis on fraud and abuse in the Food Stamp 
Program has taken its toll on people wanting to be associated with 
the program. I th' Jc a policy about Federal error rates, where 
weVe sanctioned otates for errors that cost us money — ^but we 
ignore errors that deny people benefits— have also been a real 
problem. 

A county worker told me it's led to the motto in their office of 
''When in doubt, deny." And I encourage you to take a look at that 
Federal policy. 

I think there are people, we probably all know them, that thrir 
pride keeps them from applying for food stamps in the first pla^^. 
And I've had people tell me, "I'd rather die," or "I'd rather shop- 
lift," or "I'd rather poach than go on food stamps." 

But what fosters such attitudes and how can we get that to 
change so families can get the food they need to live? hi Miscouri, 
"Kit" Bond shared with you our public/private partnership to try 
and increase participation in the Food Stamp Program. 

One of c r goals is to get a new message out about food stamps. 
We want eligible people to apply and get food stamps and not feel 
bad about it. And we want the rest of America to be proud that we 
have such a program in this country to fight hunger. Our theme is 
"Stamp out Hunger with Food Stamps" and a line from our theme 
song goes: "when some of us are hungry, then none of us are strong 
for long." 

The Chairman. Let me go to the line in your testimony about 
"When in doubt, deny." It was my concern over the past several 
years that we kept making these changes in the food stamp regula- 
tions on the idea that we're going to show how tough we are on 
fraud. We're not going to have all those people buying their Cadil- 
lacs with food stamps. 

It was my impression that a lot of these changes did nothing to 
stop fraud, but, rather, increased enormously the bureaucracy, and 
the complexity. They had the effect, whether interded 'r not by 
some of the sponsors of the changes, to actually cut of} benefits 
and, at the same time, to increase the cost of the bureaucracy. Was 
that your experience too? 

Ms. Barwinski. Oh, absolutely, and I think some of us, unfortu- 
nately, become cynical enough to think that was even the purpose. 
A GAO study that was released 

The CHAiRBfAN. Well, don't feel cynical at all. I think that very 
definitely was the purpose of some of the people who supported 
those changes. 

Ms. Barwinski. I would encourage you to apply for food stamps 
in your own State to see the hoops that people have to jump 
through, not only to apply for food stamps, but to stay on food 
stamps. 

We have a monthly report form that we had analyzed that 
people have to fill in every month to stay on. And the reading level 
was a post high school reading level. 
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And we had thousands of cases who were kicked off the food 
stamp rolls just because they failed to fill out that form» not be- 
cause they weren't eligible. 

So, I think this is a very important aspect for your committee to 
take a look at. 

The CHAiRBfAN. You talk about us actually going on food stamps 
for a month. And I agree with you, those of us who have to oversee 
these programs might find that a remarkable situation. 

But isn t it true — even if we went on food stamps for a month, 
that wouldn't give us the full understanding of what is going on? 

If you're somebody who is on food stamps, you usually start off 
the beginning of the month with an absolutely empty cupboard, if 
you have a cupboard. 

Ms. Barwinski. Right. 

The CHAmBAAN. You don't have, I would imagine, things that 
your home or my home would have, at least some of the basic sta- 
ples and commodities. You also may not have any place to prepare 
your food. 

I talked with a welfare mother who was unable to get food 
stamps because she's being moved from welfare hotel to welfare 
hotel, and she doesn't have an address because it changes all of the 
time. 

It becomes a catch*22. One of the reasons she's being moved all 
the time is that she can't support herself in a residence. If she 
can't do that, she can't get the food stamps. If she can't get the 
food stamps, et cetera. 

But also, even if she got them, how does she cook the rice or 
meat, fish or anything else she might get with food stamps if she is 
living in a welfare hotel with no kitchen? I think that's one of the 
points that should be emphasized. 

Again, it is so difiQcult from those safely ensconced in middle 
America to consider just how this might happen. 

I take it from your testimony that to the extent that we've been 
able to distribute TEFAP commodities that its been an unqualified 
success. Is that correct? 

Ms. Barwinski. I think it has helped those people whose food 
stamps don't last the month and also those people who do not 
apply for food stamps. In my role as the Food Stamp Outreach 
person, I am trying to help them get on the rolls. 

TEFAP is a program that many people can access easier than 
food stamps, because we haven't built that bureaucratic maze 
around it. So, many families rely on TEFAP heavily. 

I would like to take some of those things we've learned from 
TEFAP about keeping the paperwork down and apply it to the 
Food Stamp Program so that we can eet those people on the food 
stamp rolls for greater benefits and then increase the food stamp 
allotment so that they don't run out and end up having to stand in 
line. 

But certainly the TEFAP Program has been a tremendous help. 
There was $900 million worth of food distributed in 1987 and that^s 
$900 million that we're not going to have next year and it's really 
scary when we talk about hunger. 

The CHAmMAN. Then you're advocating the radical idea of actu- 
ally spending the money and getting food to hungry people? 
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Ms. Barwinski. Oh» is that radical? Yes, I am, sir. 

The Chaibman. You would think, in the cliznate in Washington 
today, that would be welcomed rather than shunned. 

I should point out, though— in my criticisms of some of the ad- 
ministration's attitu des toward these feeding programs— that the 
diminishing of TEFAP commodities really doesn't fall into this cat- 
egory of constantly cutting down food stamp benefits or pieces of 
the bureaucracy. 

It's just that we're running out of those commodities and, if any- 
thing, it's going to be the duty of th is committee, and others, to 
find some ways to increase those TEFAP commodities. 

I yield to Senator Harkin. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you 
for your very fine testimony and slide show. You had some recom- 
mendations at the end of your testimony. 

I want to focus on one, on the Food Stamp Pro^*am, to eliminate 
the household composition rule, including prohibitions against fam- 
ilies who extend umitba resources by purchasing and preparing 
food together. 

I remember when that came about. I was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives when that provision was put in there. I thought it was 
kind of goofy at that tmie and I still think it's goofy, especially now 
that I have seen people through real charitable acts take people 
into their homes. 

Single parents bring in a brother, sister, nephews, nieces, that 
kind of tmng and tnr to be charitable. They also try to stretch their 
dollars and then find out that because of this rule, they have 
become ineligible. 

I sense that you feel stronfily that ought to be changed. 

Ms. Barwinski. I do, we put people in just unconscionable posi- 
tions. Especially with the rise of homelessness or the threat of 
homelessness. Families are doubling and tripling up together. And 
what we're saying is that a woman and— even her minor chil- 
dren—you know, Stewart McKinney— it was good, but it didn't re- 
solve all the problems. 

If they move in with grandma, and th^ function as a family 
unit and break bread together— if they go apply for food stamps, 
that makes them ineligible, and a lot of times, frankly, some people 
apply any way and they don't acknowledge that they purchase and 
prepare together and then they're called fraudulent. 

I question why we would set up a test that would make it illegal 
for grandmother to eat with her grandchildren. 

So, I appreciate that this is a concern of yours too and I think it 
would be simple thing to change, but something that would actual- 
ly make caseworkers lives easier too, because now they feel like 
they have to be a detective, "Are these purchasing and preparing 
serarately or not?" 

Senator Harkin. I remember when we went through this debate 
several years ago. And the big thing was, well, you know, if they 
live together they don't need to buy as much food because they pre- 
pare laxger meals and they save money. I didn't understand it tnen 
and I still don't. 

I think the time has come to get that restriction out of there, get 
it out as soon as possible. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Ms. Barwinski. I just want to reemphasize too Senator Leahy's 
point about the inadequacy of benefits. When they run out two- 
thirds into the month, that s by program design. 

I think a lot of people think it s because people can't stretch 
their food dollar enough. But by program design it's running out 
and I think it's time that we look at that design and strengthen 
benefits so that it really can feed families. 

The Chairman. Senator Conrad. 

Senator Conrad. Mr. Chairman, I can't help but note the irony 
of what's happening here. We are cutting back vast acreage in thi^ 
country through the Conservation Reserve Program and the Acre- 
age Reduction Program. We're doing that in order to save the Fed- 
eral Government money. 

And the Federal Government will save money, because planting 
those acres would have required the Federal Government to spend 
an enormous amount to fill in the gap between the cost of produc- 
tion and the market price, all because of the price cutting we have 
done in order to be more competitive on only the part of our pro- 
duction that goes into the world market. 

As a result, in a perverse way, more people will be hungry in 
this country. It's stag^ring to me the lack of logic that is at the 
base of the agriculturiu policy of this country. 

The final irony is that farmers have been hurt and more people 
are hungry, at the very time we're idling vast amounts of acreage 
in order to save the Federal Government money. 

Somehow, we have to construct a more rational agricultural 
policy. I hope in the days ahead that we will join in an effort, not 
only in this country, but with the other major agricultural produc- 
ers in the world to end this policy which is irrational and, at its 
base, immoral. 

I want to thank Ms. Barwinski for a powerful slide presentation. 
Thc/se faces will stick in my mind for a long time. 

Ms. Barwinski. I appreciate any efforts the committee can make 
to move this important issue forward this year. It's an issue that 
we don't have time to wait on. 

The dollars we spend now to eliminate hunger are dollars we are 
going to save down the road in terms of other social problems. 

So, I thank you for your attention and I do hope you review some 
of the recommendations and you'll be getting recommendationp 
about other food programs as well. 

I wanted to focus on food stamps, because Fm convinced that it is 
our first line of defense against hunger and we need to strengthen 
it. But it's not the only line of defense. Thank vou. 

The Chairman. Ms. Barwinski, I want to thank you very much 
and to echo what Senator Conrad said. The slide show was a most 
impressive one. 

1 often joke that if I did what I wanted to do, I would be a pho- 
tographer. I spend a lot of time taking photos. I have done photog- 
raphv of the hungry and the Third World nations. I've done it for a 
number of newspapers and magazines in this country; and while 
the ethnic backgrounds were different, I saw the same faces. 

Ms. Barwinski. Yes. 

The Chairman. In your slide show, especially those of the rural 
poor, I think that's something we have to remember. We may look 
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with condescending smugness at other parts of the world, at their 
inability to handle hunger. That smugness and that condescension 
disappears when you just walk ai*ound any part of tWs country. 
You, or I, could go there and within a short time, whether we 
would ever have been there before or not, find deep pockets of 
hunger. 

You could easily do this in rural America. You might have to 
look a little bit longer only because the people are spread further 
Lpart. 

But we would find it, and we would find it in a disproportionate- 
ly larger amount. So, thank you very very much for testifying. 

Ms. Barwinski. I would like to acknowledge that the slides were 
a courtesy of the Food and Research Action Center. Thank you 
very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Barwinski follows:] 
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Good Morning. I am grateful for this opportunity to share with you my deep concern 
about the urgency of the hunger problem in this country. Senator Leahy and the slide 
show have done an excellent job in capturing son« of the faces of hunger in America. 
Tnese faces - real people must be constantly before us in our discussions today, 
and in your deliberations in the days to cork. 

Ii has been said that hunger in America has reached epidemic proponions - with 20 
million Americans at risk. My work as a social worker and as a researcher conlirms that 
assessment. Every day, I see the impacts of hunger and poveny in our heartland. 

However, I have also wimessed a national reluctance to aggressively respond to this 
problem like we would other major health crises. Cenainly, the churches and social 
service community have done an incredible job in responding to the growing need for 
emergency food. But as a representative of that sector, I must submit for the record 
that we are not abl-* to meet the need, nor are we capable of preventing the problem - 
our Tsponse is one after the fact. 

I believe part o! the reluctance to face the issue of hunger in America head on is 
that w£ know it is a problem that should not exist. People should not go without food in a 
land of plenty. This fact can motivate us to apply our resources to eliminate the problem. 
Put too often, the shame and embarrassment of this domestic issue leads us to deny its 
existence instead. 

Our denial of this problem can be aided by the fact tnat the disease infecting our country 
is one of chronic , silent , undernutrition . Hunger's many victims arc not vi.sibly dying of 
starvation m the streets Instead, America's casualties are slowly drained of their health. 
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vitality, and potential by this great killer. And the rest of us look on, often failing to 
recognize the symptoms. 

We fail to see that the rapid decline in the health of the senior citizen next door is due to 
the fact that her scant resources are used up trying to buy medicine, which means she 
h&in't been eating property. A physician shared with me upon hospitalizing such a 
woman, "If only I had known. I would have prescribed food fmH- It's what she needed 
most to stay healthy.'* 

We fail to see that the elderly are not the only Americans not putting food first in their 
household budgets. With high shelter and utility costs and cuts in Federal subsidies* it is 
food that IS the "easiest" to sacrifice. The intolerable rise in the number of homeless 
citizens points to an even greater increase in hunger. Long before homelessness occurs, 
families go hungry as they struggle to keep a roof over theij heads. 

We fail to see that the child we have labled as "slow" in school and a "behavior 
problem," is inadequately nourished. In researching the repon: HUNGER IN MISSOURI, 
a school counselor told me, "1 C3n't believe the difference since we began the school break- 
fast program. We hadn't realized how many kids came to school unable to leam because 
they were hungry." 

We fail to see hunger m America can even take the shape cf obesity. When the dollars 
run short, people fill upon cheap, starchy foods that can't nourish their bodies adequately. 
The front page of the St. Louis Post Dispatch featured a picture of people stan'^mg in line 
for conmrxiity cheese. Several irate citizens wrote to the paper complaining that "the 
people in hnt arc not hungry, they arc fel!" ...an observation betraying our ignorance. 

Often, our images of poverty and hunger arc shaped by the urban experience. As Stn. 
Leahy pointed out, our rural families run an even highter risk of living in poveny. The 
casualties of the Farm Crisis constitute a new rural poor. I am always struck by the irony 
of seeing farmers stand in line to receive the commodity foods they helped to produce. 
The serve as a powerful symbol that something has gone wrong in oui system. 

George is a 58 year old Missouri farmer who lost the farm that had been in his family 
for generations When George tells his story his sadness turns to anger when he talks 
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about Food Stamps: 

*rve only been off ih^ farm twice. Once to serve my country in World War II, 
and now ihat I've been foreclosed on. When I was struggling to save the farm 
I went on Food Stamps. I figured I had served my country and paid my taxes. 
We got Food Stamps and they helped. But after I lost the farm, lost the home- 
stead, we had to take a small apartment in town. We had to put all our lifelong 
personal items in storage. When we were hurting most, they cut us off of Food 
Stamps. They said since I didn't have a crop in the field, my equipnnent and 
land was m "available resource" - they even made us sell our personal posses- 
sions. It was like getting ki'^ked in the teeth!' 

Of course "George" is just the newest face to join the ranks of the rural poor during the 
Farm Crisis. In the past the "treiirional" rural poor could turn to "the Georges" for help. 
But now that family farms ar'j related businesses in rural communities are failing, whole 
communities are devestated. Where do they go for help now? 

A Food Bank in Missouri tried to publicize s dirrctory of places people could go to find 
assistance in a 27 county rural area. In county after county, churches and ministerial 
alliances asked not to be listed as a resource. They had small pantries, but felt they could 
not meet the needs within their own parishes, and did not want to be inundated with 
requests they could not fill. 

Where do people turn for help? Food Stamps -- America's Basic Safety Net Program 
- should be the logical first step. However, in examining participation rates, v^e find 
that an ever decreasing number of people in poverty are utihzmg food stamps. In 
Missouri, only about half of those in poverty receive food stamps. In many ru al counties, 
the panicipatkon rate is between 15 to 30% of those in poverty. 

Why? Why is panicipaton so low when need is so gi^at? When I fu^t began investi- 
gating this issue four years ago, the favorite answer people gave me was PRIDE. Pride 
kept people from using the food stamp program. And by reducing tlie problem of 
barriers to panicipation to a single word - PRIDE - we could also dismiss the probleir.. 
After all, if people are too proud to apply (and the implication was, of course, vinuous 
people should be too proud to apply) then, what could we really do about it? 

A closer look, however, reveals a myriad of other barriers that cm and IQUSi be 
addressed. It many instances, potential eligibles are unaware that they can receive benefits, 
or they don't know how to get them. For some, transponaiion is an issue. County offices 
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•re sometimes in hour and a long disttncr phone call away. For some rural households, 
the second vehicle cr pick-up truck that is essential to their survival makes them ineligible, 
due to an outdateJ resoutces limit . Others are penalized for living with relatives because of 
the househoU definition that remains a problem in ^it: of changes in the McKinney Act. 
Some &re juM not capable of negotiating the bureaucratic maze of p&perwork. 

Pride dfifis play a role in discouraging participation. However, for many it was not an 
issue tl^t kept them from applying in the lint place. It was the system th^ y encountered 
at the food stamp office - the invasion ot pnvacy, the myriad of complicated forms, 
sometimes degrading treatment by caseworkers, excessive delays a whole host of 
barriers which led to a decision of non-participatior.. 

I interviewed a senior citizen at a congregate meal site. She received SSI, energy 
assistance, and did not hesitate to take advantage of free prescriptions available in her 
community. I asked her why she wasn't participating in the food stamp program. She 
explainec' that she had applied, but became very anxious :nd confused when filling out 
the 18 page application. Then she had to sign several severely wOTded fraud forms that 
scared here into thinking she would be fined or imprisoned if she had made a mistake. 
"I didn't want io feel like a criminal," she said. 

The over>emphasis on fraud and abuse in the food stamp program has also led to the 
proUem of caseworker eirou that hurt clients. A county program directs shared that 
because of Federal Sanctions for errors, the mono in the office had become: "When in 
doubt, DENY." Workers are not penali^ ftn* errors that deny or reduce or delay 
benefits. You are no doubt aware of the GAO Study that revealed shockingly high errors 
that aggravate hunger but are encouraged by current Federal policies. 

Cenainly^ there are also many people whose pride keeps them from applying for food 
stamps in the first place. IVe heard people say, 'Td rather poach... or shoplift... or starve 
....or die...before going on food stamps!" 

But what fosters such attitudes and what can we do to change them so families get the 
food they need to live? li. Missouri, The Department of Social Services became concerned 
about hunger and low participation in the food stamp program, so they established the 
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public/private Food Stamp Outreach Task Force, of which I serve as a co-chair. 

One of the goals in to encourage a new message about Food Stamps. We want eligiUe 
people to receive without feeling guilty, and for the rest of America to be proud that such a 
program exists in our country. The theme is, "STAMP OUT HUNGER WITH FOOD 
STAMPS" and a line from our theme song goes: "when some of us are hungry, then none 
of us are strong for long." 

For years, the leadership in Washington has helped perpetuate myths and stereotypes 
regarding food stamp recipients, end the stigmi* of participation. We need your help to 
change public opinion. We also need your help in backing up our words by designing a 
system that is not punitive to those in need. 

The Food Stamp Program is a success, but it needs to be strengthened Currently, by 
program design, food stamps run out 2/3 of the way into the month. I will never forget the 
stoiy of Nettie, a food stamp recipient I interviewed for the Hunger Study. She shared tliat 
while she tried to stretch her food stamps to make them last the whole month, sometimes 
there just wasn't enough. I asked her what she did run out and if the children ever went 
hungry? She became somewhat defensive and replied: "My kids never go to bed hungry! 
I'm a good mother." She .showed me a bag of commodity flour on a shelf. "See that? I 
always keep some on hand. If nothing else, I mix it with water and fry it up, and the kids 
eat that to fill them up before bed." I reassured Nettie that, of course, she was a good 
mother^ It is a tragedy that children in our country are growmg up on fried paste. 

A Community Aaion Agency Director heard Nettie's story and wryly observed to me 
last weex, "At least Nettie will have her bag of flour - too bad about the milk and cheese** 
. referring, of course, to anticipated cuts in commodities. 

I woukl now like to direct your attention to the recommendations on the following page. 
In the long run, economic development which leads to opponunities for adequate income 
must be sought. Today, however, we must aa to stop the further spread of the epidemic. 
! urge you to consider the recommendations which follow. I have focused only on food 
stamps because the Food Stamp Program is this nation *s first line of defense 
against hunger. Others today will share important suggestions on other Food Programs. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Str»nythffl the Food Sfamn Proyram 

* increase benefits to reflect the reality of family nutritional and economic needs 

* increase or remove the cap on shelter expense deductions 

* eliminate the household composition rule, including prohibition against families 
who extend limited resources by purchasing and preparing food together 

* r^dse resource limits, including provisions that make farmers in crisis 
ineligilbe -and- update limitations on motor vehicle values 

2. Remove Barriers io Food Stamp Pa rtici nation 

* restore mandate and funding for outreach 

* allow administrative reimbursement for satellite o/Tices, toll free numbers, 
and other activities that would improve participation in rural areas 

* revise emir rate policy 

* help reduce bureaucracy and burdensome paperwork 

* provide leadership m improving the image of Food Stamps to the general public 

In conclusion, I know these recommendations require a monetary investment at a 
time when you have to deal with harsh fiscal realities. However I can think of no dollar 
better spent than one invrsted in an adequate nutritional floor for every American. We will 
Ttsp the dividends for every dollar wisely invested. We will pay more to combat the prob- 
lems that will arise if we do not begin -this year- to eliminate hunger in our land. 

Thank you for this opportunity. I would be happy to answer any questions. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. We have Senator Metz- 
enba^un and Senator Heinz, who are here to introduce panels. I 
wonder if Senator Heinz and Senator Metzenbaum could come for- 
ward with their panels. I know you have to go to other committee 
meetings. 

Senator AferzENBAUM. I 4,hink that Senator Heinz has to get 
away, so we have agreed that he would make just a brief state- 
ment. 

The Chairman. Fine. Senator Heinz, we have discussed a 
number of these issues on the floor and I know of your strong and 
continuing concern. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN HEINZ, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator Heinz. Mr. Chairman, let me express my gratitude to 
Senator Metzenbaum, who should be speaking to you right now, he 
should be introducing his panel from Ohio; and, because we have a 
banking markup eminently he has, with his usual graciousness and 
Idndness to me, agreed that I might make a few remarks by way of 
mtroducing the panel from my home State of Pennsylvania that 
you 11 be hearing from later. 

I must say, Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to you and the 
men^rs of this committee. Senator Lugar, for this opportunity to 
testify on my bill, S. 1483, which is my legislation to provide com- 
modities to food banks and to make some remarks on the future of 
the Temporary Emergency Food Assistance Program. 

As you have remarked, Mr. Chairman, we have discussed this on 
the floor. And last year, during that discussion, I was joined by 
Senators Hollings, DeConcini, Mikulski, and Bond in supporting ef- 
forts to provide greater varieties of commodities to food banks; and, 
most importantly, the network of emergency feeding organizations 
which they serve. For too long, commodity programs have failed to 
fully utilize the services, which those who are poor and hungry are 
most likely to use— food pantries and soup kitchens and the food 
banks which supply them. 

While the level of surplus has declined, I think we should be 
very wary indeed of any proposal to end commodity distribution. 
Instead, we should see the decline in stocks, which is a clear reality 
and the reauthorization of TEFAP, as an opportunity to target the 
hungry for improved commodity assistance. 

r '^''^^A^^^ ^^^^ ^ 245 million pounds of cheese available 
for TEFAP this year, and that amount will run out fairly soon. 
But, at the same time, another 60 million pounds of cheese will be 
exported under the CCC Sales Program and Export Incentive Pro- 
gram mandated by the Food Security Act of 1985. Nine million 
pounds, additionally, will be sent overseas under section 416[b]. If 
we are serious about helping our own hungry and homeless, Mr. 
Chairman, we will stop sendmg millions of pounds of commodities 
overseas, as the 1985 farm bill requires us to, and we will redirect 
those commodities to the TEFAP Program, and to food banks here 
in the United States to help hungry Americans first. 

There will continue to be some surplus commodities. Certainly, 
there will be enough to continue smaller scale TEFAP distribution, 
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if not the large mass distributions of the past. Rather than elimi- 
nate the program, as some would do, I propose that we alter its 
mission. For too long, TEFAP has emphasized mass distribution, 
and has never explicitly sought to provide support to the ongoing 
feeding programs carried out by food banks, by soup kitchens, and 
emergency feeding organizations. 

Now, with the limited supply of commodities available, we 
should direct food stufGs into the food bank systems for use in the 
ongoing operations of those kinds of enterprises I mentioned— food 
pantries, soup kitchens, and shelters. If sufficient commodity foods 
were available for mass distribution, such tliould be carried out. 
But under existing strengths, however, the priority of any new 
TEFAP, however, should be to support ongoing food distribution 
systems as the primary providers of USDA commodities to the 
hungry. In this way, federally donated commodities could be com- 
bined with other food stufTs as part of the ongoing emergency food 
distributions around this Nation. 

In addition, as proposed in S. 1483, those section 32 commodities, 
which are available for distribution, and of such size and quantity 
to be of use to food banks, should be distributed to needy individ- 
uals and families through community food banks. In this way, Mr. 
Chairman, additional foods would reach the poor without harming 
entitlement commodity distribution. 

In order to properly help the poor, a reauthorized TEFAP should 
recognize the emergency feeding organizations already have their 
own eligibility and verification stwdards which assure that com- 
modities go to the low-income community. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent to place the rest 
of my statement in the record at this point. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the statement of Senator 
Heinz will be placed in the record in its entirety at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Heinz follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF SENATOR JOHN HEINZ 
FOOD ASSISTANCE FOR THE HUNGRY 
MARCH 1, 1988 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I AM VERY GRATEFUL TO YOU AND TO SENATOR LUGAR FOR 
THIS OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY ON BOTH S. 1*183, MY LEGISLATION TO 
PROVIDE COMMODITIES TO FOOD BANKS, AND ON THE FUTURE OF THE 
TEMPORARY EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. 

LAST YEAR I WAS JOINED BY SENATOR HOLLINGS, SENATOR DECONCINI, 
SENATOR MIKULSKI, AND SENATOR BOND IN SUPPORTING EFFORTS TO 
PROVIDE GREATER NUMBERS AND VARIETIES OF COMMODITIES TO FOOD 
BANKS, AND THE NETWORK OF EMERGENCY FEEDING ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
THEY SERVE. FOR TOO LONG, COMMODITY PROGRAMS HAVE FAILED TO 
FULLY UTILIZE THE SERVICES WHICH THOSE WHO ARE POOR AND HUNGRY 
ARE MOST LIKELY TO USE — FOOD PANTRIES AND SOUP KITCHENS, AND 
THE FOOD BANKS WHICH SUPPLY THEM. 

WHILE THE LEVEL OF SURPLUS HAS DECLINED, WE SHOULD BE VERY WARY 
OF ANY PROPOSAL TO END COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION. INSTEAD, WE 
SHOULD SEE THE DECLINE IN STOCKS, AND THE REAUTHORIZATION OF 
TEFAP, AS AN OPPORTUNITY TO TARGET THE HUNGRY FOR IMPROVED 
COMMODITY ASSISTANCE. 
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THERE WILL BE ONLY 245 MILLION POUNDS OF CHEESE AVAILABLE FOR 
^ TEFAP THIS YEAR, AND THAT AMOUNT WILL RUN OUT FAIRLY SOON. BUT, 
AT THE SAME TIME, ANOTHER 60 MILLION POUNDS OF CHEESE WILL BE 
EXPORTED UNDER THE CCC SALES PROGRAM AND EXPORT INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM MANDATED BY THE 1985 FARM BILL. 9 MILLION POUNDS WILL 
BE SENT OVERSEAS UNDER SECTION 416(B). IF WE ARE SERIOUS ABOUT 
HELPING THE HUNGRY AND HOMELESS, MR. CHAIRMAN, WE WILL STOP 
SENDING MILLIONS OF POUNDS OF COMMODITIES OVERSEAS, AS THE 1985 
FARM BILL REQUIRES US TO, AND REDIRECT THOSE COMMODITIES TO THE 
TEFAP PROGRAM, AND TO FOOD BANKS, HERE AT HOME. 

THERE WILL CONTINUE TO BE SOME SURPLUS COMMODITIES. CERTAINLY 
THERE WILL BE ENOUGH TO CONTINUE SMALLER-SCALE TEFAP 
DISTRIBUTION, IF NOT THE LARGE, MASS-DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE PAST. 
RATHER THAN ELIMINATE THE PROGRAM I WOULD PROPOSE THAT WE ALTER 
ITS MISSION. FOR TOO LONG, TEFAP HAS EMPHASIZED MASS 
DISTRIBUTION, AND HAS NEVER EXPLICITY SOUGHT TO PROVIDE SUPPORT 
TO THE ONGOING FEEDING PROGRAMS CARRIED OUT BY FOOD BANKS, BY 
SOUP KITCHENS, AND EMERGENCY FEEDING ORGANIZATIONS. 

NOW, WITH THE LIMITED SUPPLY OF COMMODITIES AVAILABLE, WE SHOULD 
DIRECT FOOD STUFFS INTO THE FOOD BANK SYSTEMS FOR USE IN THE 
ONGOING OPERATIONS OF FOOD PANTRIES, SOUP KITCHENS, AND 
SHELTERS. IF SUFFICIENT FOOD STUFFS WERE AVAILABLE FOR MASS 
DISTRIBUTION, SUCH SHOULD BE CARRIED OUT. THE PRIORITY OF ANY 
NEW TEFAP, HOWEVER, SHOULD BE TO SUPPORT ONGOING FOOD 
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DISTRIBUTIONS SYSTEMS AS THE PRIMARY PROVIDERS OF USDA 
COMMODITIES TO THE HUNGRY. IN THIS WAY, FEDERALLY-DONATED 
COMMODITIES COULD BE COMBINED WITH OTHER FOOD STUFFS AS PART OF 
THE ONGONG EMERGENCY FOOD DISTRIBUTIONS AROUND THIS NATION. 

IN ADDITION, AS PROPOSED IN S. 1483, THOSE SECTION 32 
COMMODITIES WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION, AND OF SUCH 
SIZE AND QUANTITY TO BE OF USE TO FOOD BANKS, SHOULD BE 
DISTRIBUTED TO NEEDY INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES THROUGH COMMUNITY 
FOOD BANKS. IN THIS WAY, ADDITIONAL FOODS WOULD REACH THE POOR 
WITHOUT HARMING ENTITLEMENT COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION. 

IN ORDER TO PROPERLY HELP THE POOR, A REAUTHORIZED TEFAP SHOULD 
RECOGNIZE THAT EMERGENCY FEEDINu ORGANIZATIONS ALREADY HAVE 
THEIR OWN ELIGIBILITY AND VERFICATION STANDARDS WHICH ASSURE 
THAT COMMODITIES GO TO THE LOW-INCOME COMMUNITY. A SYSTEM 
SIMILAR TO THAT USED IN THE FEMA EMERGENCY FOOD AND SHELTER 
PROGRAM IS PREFERABLE TO THE PRESENT ELIGIBILITY AND 
DOCUMENTATION REQUIREMENTS OF THE PROGRAM. UNDER THE FEMA 
PROGRAM, FOOD BANKS ONLY PROVIDE COMMODITIES TO AGENCIES WHICH 
ARE EMERGENCY N NATURE, AND NOT TO OTHER OUTLETS. 

THE REIMBURSEMENT SYSTEM, PRESENTLY FUNDED AT $50 MILLION, HaS 
BUILT AN IMPRESSIVE COALITION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL 
SERVICE PROVIDERS. ELIMINATION OF REIMBURSEMENTS FOR TEFAP 
STORAGE AND ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS, AS PROPOSED BY THE 
ADMINISTRATION, MAY HELP TO DISMANTLE A SYSTEM THAT DESERVES TO 
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CONTINUE. I WOULD SIMPLY URGE THE COMMITTEE TO ALLOW 
REIMBURSEMENT OF ANY PARTICIPATING FOOD BANK, IN ADDITION TO 
THOSE CURRENTLY ELIGIBLE FOR TEFAP FUNDS, FOR ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
STORAGE COSTS. 

I AM PLEASED TO BE JOINED TODAY BY JANET NEY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION OF REGIONAL FOOD BANKS, AND JAMES STEPHENSON OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA COALITION ON FOOD AND NUTRITION. THEY HAVE WORKED 
TIRELESSLY ON BEHALF OF PENNSYLVANIA'S POORER CITIZENS, AND THEY 
WILL PROVIDE THE COMMITTEE WITH FURTHER DETAIL ON OUR PROPOSAL 
TO REDIRECT SURPLUS COMMODITIES TO THOSE WHO ARE MOST IN NEED. 

IN CONCLUSION, MR. CHAIRMAN, I URGE THE COMMITTEE TO REAUTHORIZE 
TEFAP. THE NEW PROGRAM, HOWEVER, SHOULD FOCUS FAR LESS ON 
RIDDING THE NATION OF SURPLUS FOOD, AND FAR MORE ON RIDDING US 
OF THE TRAGEDY OF HUNGER AMONG OUR FAMILIES. THIS CAN ONLY BE 
DONE FULLY IF WE TARGET AVAILABLE COMMODITIES TO THOSE WHO TRULY 
SERVE THE HUNGRY EVERY DAY — FOOD BANKS AND THEIR NETWORK OF 
FEEDING ORGANIZATIONS. INCLUDING S. 1483 IN A NEW TEFAP PROGRAM 
WILL, AT RELATIVELY LITTLE COST, PROVIDE TREMENDOUS HELP TO 
THOSE IN NEED. 

THANK YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN. 
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Senator Hsinz. I just want to say in conclusion I am very 
pleased, Mr. Chairman^ that the committee has invited and has al- 
lowed me to be joined today by Janet Ney, who you will hear from. 
She is of the Pennsylvania Association for Regional Food Banks, 
and James Stephenson of the Pennsylvania Coalition on Food and 
Nutrition. 

They have really worked tirelessly on behalf of Pennsylvania's 
poor citizens and they will provide the committee with ftirther 
detail on our proposal to redirect surplus conmiodities to those who 
are most in need. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the committee and its members. I thank 
you and moat of all I thank Senator Metzenbaum for his usually 
unfailing courtesy. And, Senator Metzenbaum, thank you very 
much. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Heinz, I appreciate your 
being here. As Senator Lugar and I have emphasized, and as you 
have by being here, hunger in America should not be either a Re- 
publican or Democratic issue. 

It goes way beyond a political issue. And in my estimation 
hunger in America becomes a moral issue for the wealthiest and 
moat powerful nation in the world. 

Billions of dollars are being spent just to store surplus food, 
much of which will never be used by anybody. In that there is a 
moral question; and it becomes truly inmioral to have hungry 
people in this countrv. 

Tliat is an issue all of us can, and must, address in the Senate. 

I said earlier today that not one of us ever goes hungry except by 
choice; and that's a wonderful and comforting position to be in. But 
it's not a position that many Americans, tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans are in. That is something that we can change. 

Thank you very much for being here, and I look forward to heai^ 
ing from Ms. Ney and Mr. Stephenson. 

Senator Metzenbaum, thank you veiy much for being here and 
thank you for making it possible for Senator Heinz to go to his 
markup. I know you also have a committee meeting and I know 
you want to introduce two people from Ohio. I will yield to you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD M. METZENBAUM, A U.S. SENATOR 

FROM OHIO 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. Senator Leahy and 
Senator Harkin. 

I wanted to say, as I was sitting here, I was thinking to myself 
that the fanners of this country and the hungry of this country can 
sleep a little bit better eveiy night knowing that you, and Senator 
Harkin as well, are providing the leadership and have evidenced 
the concern that the farmers will be able to sell their products and 
to dispoee of their products in a meaningful way and that the 
hungiy in America will be provided for. 

I thmk both of you do a salutary job and I consider it a privilege 
to be here this morning testifying before you. 

Fm very pleased that vou are holding this hearing. I am glad to 
know that there is such deep concern for the TEFAP Program 
among my colleagues here in the Senate. I also want to thank you 
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for having Matt Habash and Tom McDonough here. Both these 
men 

The Chairbcan. I wonder, Senator Metzenbaum, if we might just 
ask them to step up here and join you at the table. I might say to 
both Mr. Habash and Mr. McDonough, you're joining a Senator 
who has tirelessly, supported fearlessly and endlessly, programs to 
help feed the hungry in this country. 

If we could have that same attitude throughout the Congress, 
there would be a lot less h«juigry people in this Nation. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

These men have both been key moving forces in the effort to pro- 
vide food for the hungry in Ohio. Matt is the executive dii^dctor of 
the MidOhio Food Bank and oversees hundreds of food distribution 
centers providing nutrition for thousands of needy Ohioans. Tom, 
from the Greater Cleveland Community Food Bank has helped 
people at over 100 centers in the Cleveland area alone. 1 am glad 
that they are here to give a firsthand account of the importance 
and impact of our hunger relief efiforts at the grassroots level in 
my State. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Harkin, we are here to talk about hunger 
in America. It may not be the most popular political issue of the 
day, or the hottest topic among newspaper columnists, anymore— 
but it exists, Mr. Chairmen, in every State, eveiy city, every com- 
munity—some American^ have no choice but to go hungry. How 
absurd that is. 

We live in the richest nation on Earth, with a seemingly endless 
ability to grow a tremendous variety of crops. America boasts the 
most skilled, hardest working farmers in the world. 

However, our govermrent is paying farmers billions of dollars a 
vear not to farm, while millions of American children go to bed 
hungry every night. That makes no sense 

I'm the grandfather of six little chiidren. And when I stop to 
think that there are other little cliildren that are goins to bed 
without having any food to put in their stomach and maybe 
haven't had much of anything all day long, and I live in the richest 
country in the worid, it's just unbelievable. 

Something is wrong and I wonder what's wrong with us in gov- 
ernment that we let that happen. 

I've always felt that there's a way to use our agricultural abun- 
dance to meet the nutritional needs of these kids and their fami- 
lies. And that, Mr. Chairman, is why we have the Temporanr 
Emergency Food Assistance Program, quite a mouthful, TEFAP. ft 
has been the lifeline for millions of Americans, providing butter, 
flour, nonfat dried milk, commeal, rice and other important com- 
modities to some 15 million Americans each month. In my State of 
Ohio, TEFAP has helped provide for the fundamental nutritional 
needs of some 800,000 people. 

This past weekend, I toured the Cleveland Food Bank with Tom 
McDonough. Their program works well— very well. I was im- 
pressed. It reaches our neighbors in need. But they told me some 
disturbing news. They told me that as of April 1, honey and rice 
will no longer be available to them. 

By May 1, they'll receive no more milk or cheese. 
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These are not luxury items, Mr. Chairman. These commodities 
help CI«; /eland area families make it month by mondi. The food 
will soon be gone, but the hunger will remain. 

Last year, I visited the Linden Community Center in Columbus, 
also a distribution site for TEFAP commodities, where I saw this 
great program in action. I saw the government helping care for 
needy Americans and a strong network of people caring for people. 
I was glad to see a Federal program that so effectively helped alle- 
viate hunger in this country — and in the Columbus community. I'm 
frank to say it made me proud. 

Now, all that may be changing. And it makes me angry. TEFAP 
commoditi es ar e running out — only half as many people will be 
served by TEFAP this year. I remember early last year, when we 
heard that the administration wanted to take money from TEFAP 
to pay for upper level pay raises in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. We fought that proposal, and we won. Now, it's time to fight 
aga^n to save this program. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot let TEFAP fall by the wayside. We 
must fight for its continued existence. 

We must fight to ensure that every ma?>, woman, and child can 
have a decent meal :nrery day. 

I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hear- 
ing. It is an important step in our efforts to wipe out hunger in 
Ajmerica. I look forward to hearing the ideas of those who are here, 
and I look forward to working with you on legislation to preserve 
TEFAP and provide food for iidllions of hungry Americans. 

The Chairman. Th£mk you very much. Senator Metzenbaum. I 
appreciate your concern and I meant what I said earlier that if we 
could always have allies like you on these food matters, we would 
be a lot better off. 

It is interesting when Senators raise the flag strongly for these 
issues of reaction. We've had more letters, I am told by staff, from 
Ohio on the question of TEFAP than from any State in the Union. 

I see Mr. Habash and Mr. McI>onough smiling. I have a feeling 
that they may have even inspired some of those letters. 

Here is a program that takes excess commodities at a minimum 
of bureaucracy and gets it to the people to whom it's intended, the 
truly hungry and the truly needy. It's a highly successful program. 

We continue to have truly hungry and truly needy persons and 
now we're running out of TEFAP commodities. We will work to- 
gether to find a way to maintain the program. 

Senator Metzenbaum, I know you have another hearing you are 
to attend. I thank you very much for being here and, also, thank 
you for touring, as you did last week, in Ohio. 

I wish every Member of the Senate would go out and take the 
same time to do that Most members of this committee have, and 
the more that do — I realize that preaching to you is preaching to 
the converted — but the more that do, the more converted we have. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Metzenbaum follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, THANK VOU FOR HOLDING THIS HEARING. I AM GLAD 
TO KNOW THAT THERE IS SUCH DEEP CONCERN FOR THE TEFAP PROGRAM 
AMONG My COLLEAGUES HERE IN THE SENATE. I ALSO WANT TO THANK YOD 
FOR HAVING MATT HABASH AND TOM McDONOUGH HERE. BOTH THESE MEN 
HAVE BEEN KEY MOVING FO 'CES IN THE EFFORT TO PROVIDE FOOD FOR THE 
HUNGRY IN OHIO. MATT I* THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE MID-OHIO 
FOOD BANK AND OVERSEES HUNDREDS OF FOOD DISTRIBUTION CENTERS, 
PROVIDING 'UTRITION FOR THOUSANDS OF NEEDY OHIOANS. TOM, FROM 
THE GREATER CLEVELAND COMMUNITY FOOD BANK, HAS HELPED PEOPLE AT 
CVCR 100 CENTERS IN THE CLEVELAND AREA. I AM GLAD THAT THEY ARE 
HERE TO GIVE A FIRSTHAND ACCOUNT OF THE IMPORTANCE AND IMPACT OF 
OUR HUNGER RELIEF EFFORTS AT THE GRASSROOTS LEVEL IN MY STATE. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, WE ARE HERE TO TALK ABOUT HUNGER IN AMERICA. 
IT MAY NOT BE THE MOST POPULAR POLITICAL ISSUE OF THE DAY, OR THE 
HOTTEST TOPIC AMONG NEWSPAPER COLUMNISTS, ANYMORE ... BUT IT 
EXISTS, MR. CHAIRMAN. IN EVERY STATE, EVERY CITY, EVERY 
COMMUNITY. . .SOME AMERfCANS HAVE NO CHOICE BUT TO GO HUNGRY. 

WE LIVE IN THiJ RICHEST NATION ON EARTH, WITH A SEEMINGLY 
ENDLESS ABILITY TO GROW A TREMENDOUS VARIETY OF CROPS. AMERICA 
BOASTS THE MOST SKILLED, HARDEST WORKING FARMERS IN THE WORLD. 

HOWEVER, OUR GOVERNMENT IS PAYING FARMERS BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
A YEAR NOT TO FARM WHILE MILLIONS OF AMERICAN CHILDREN GO TO BED 
HUNGRY EVERY NIGHT. THAT MAKES NO SENSE. 

I'VE ALWAYS FELT THAT THERE'S A WAY TO USE OUR AGRICULTURAL 
ABUNDANCE TO MEET THE NUTRITIONAL NEEDS OF THOSE KIDS AND THEIR 
FAMILIES. AND THAT, MR. CHAIRMAN, IS WHY WE HAVE THE TEMPORARY 
EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM--TEFAP. IT'? BEEN THE LIFELINE 
FOR MILLIONS OF AMERICANS, PROVIDING BUTTER, FLOUR, NONFAT DRIED 
MILK, CORNMEAL, RICE AND OTHER IMPORTANT COMMODITIES TO SOME 15 
MILLION AMERICANS EACH MONTH. IN MY STATE OF OHIO, TEFAP HAS 
HELPED PROVIDE FOR THE FUNDAMENTAL NUTRITIONAL NEEDS OF SOME 
800,000 CITIi^ENS. 

THIS PAST WEEKEND, 1 TOURED THE CLEVELAND FOOD BANK WITH TOM 
MCDONOUGH. THEIR PROGRAM WORKS WELL--VERY WELL. IT REACHES OUR 
NEIGHBORS IN NEED. BUT THEY TOLD ME THAT AS OF THE FIRST OF 
APRIL, HONEY AND RICE WILL NO LONGER BE AVAILABLE TO THEM. BY 
MAY ISr, THEY'LL RECIEVE NO MORE MILK OR CHEESE. THESE ARE NOT 
LUXURY ITEMS, MR. CHAIRMAN. THESE COMMOlMTIKS HELP CLbVELANJ 
AREA FAMILIES MAKE IT MONTH BY MONTH. THE FOOD WILL SOON BE 
GONE, BUT THE HUNGER WILL REMAIN. 

LAST VUAR, I VISIT*-:!) THE LINDEN COMMUNITY CENTER IN COLUMBUS, 
ALSO A DIt;TRIBUTION SITE FOR TEfAP COMMODITIES, WHERE I SAW THIS 
GREAT PROGRAM IN ACTION. I SAW THE GOVERNMENT HELPING CARE FOR 
NEEDY AMERICANS AND A STRONG NETWORK OF PEOPLE CARING FOR 
PEOPLE. I WAS Gl.AD TO SEE A FEDERAL PROGRAM THAT SO 

EFFECTIVELY HELPED ALLEVIATE HUNGER IN THIS COUNTRY— -AND IN THE 
COLUMBUS COMMUNITY. IT MADE ME pi^OUD. 
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NOW, ALL THAT NAY BB CHANGING AND XT HAKES HE ANGRY. TB'AP 

COMMODITIES ARR RUNNING OUT— ONLY HALF AS HANY PEOPLE WILL BE 
SERVED BY TEFAP THIS YEAR. I PBMBMBER EARLY LAST YEAR WHEN WE 
HEARD THAT THE AOMIN ISTRATIUN WANTED TO TAKE HONEY FROH TEFAP TO 
PAT FOP. UPPER LEVEL PAY RAISES IN USDA. WE FOUGHT THAT PROPOSAL, 
AND WON. NOW, IT*S TIHE TO FIGHT AGAIN TO SAVE THIS PROGRAH. 

HR. CHAIRHAN, WE CANNOT LET TEFAP FALL BY THE WAYSIDE. WE 
HUST FIGHT FOR ITS CONTINUED EXISTENCE. 

WE HUST FICHT TO ENSURE THAT EVERY HAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD CAN 
HAVE A DECENT HEAL EVERY DAY. 

I WOULD LIKE TO THANK YOU, HR. CHAlRHAN, FOR HOLDING THIS 
HEARING. IT IS AN IHPORTANT STEP OUR EFFORTS TO WIPE OUT 
HUNGER IN AHBRICA. I LOOK FORWARD TO HEARING THE IDEAS OF THOSE 
WHO ARE HERE, AND I LOOK FORWARD TO WCPKING WITH YOU ON 
LEGISLATION TO PRESERVE TEFAP AND PROVIDE FOOD FOR HILLIONS OF 
HUNGRY AHERICANS. 
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Senator Mrzenbaum. Thank you '*9ry much» Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman. Gentlemen^ Fm going to turn the hearing over to 
Senator Harkin. I have to step out for a minute and I will hand the 

Gvel over to him. We have beer joined by Senator Boochwitz, who 
s also been a strong ally on these hunger issues. 
Senator Harkin [presiding]. That you» Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank Senator Metzenbaum also, not only today, but for being 
here all the time on these issues dealing with the little people of 
this country, the people that are taken advantage of, the people at 
the bottom of the ladder and just being perhaps one of the most 
decent and caring and compassionate Members of the U.S. Senate. 

And those of vou who are from Ohio ought to know what a na- 
tional treasure Senator Howard Metzenbaum is. 
Senator Mrzenbaum. Thank you. Senator Harkin. 
Senator Boschwttz. Am I supposed to say that, too? 
Senator Mitzinbaum. Yes, you are. Senator. In exactly those 
words. [Laughter.] 

Senator BoecHwrrz. It is nice to have Senator Metzenbaum here. 
He is a caring Member of the Senate who takes a great interest in 
tliese programs and we appreciate it. 
Senator Mbtzsnbaum. Thank you very murh> Senator. 
Senator Harkin. I recognize Matthew Habash, executive director 
of the MidOhio Food Bank, Columbus, Ohio. Iliank you for being 
here. Your statement will be made a part of the record in its en- 
tiretv. Could you please summarize your statement in 5 minutes? 
Mr. Habash. Most deifinitely. 

STATEMENT OF MATTHEW D, HABASH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MID-OHIO FOOD BANK, COLUMBUS, OH 

Mr. Habash. I would also like to thank you for the opportunity 
to speak todav and for holding these hearings. It's overwhelming to 
come and feel the strong commitment that we are hearing today to 
deal with the j^roblem of hunger. 

The Mid-Omo Food Bank has been open since 1980 and serves 
over 300 charitable organizations in 29 counties in Ohio. The food 
bank helped feed over 1 million individuals by distributing 10.7 
million pounds of food in 1987. 

The Temporary Emergency Food Assistance Program, TEFAP, 
represents over half of the food the Mid-Ohio Food Bank distribut- 
ed last year. 

In fact, in the State of Ohio, 47 million pounds of Government 
commodities were distributed by the food banks. 

It is about the impact of the loss of TEFAP that I am here to 
speak to you today. 

WHAT WOULD THE LOSS OF TEFAP MEAN? 

One, it would mean that 38,000 households in my 10 county 
TEFAP service area will lose their supplemental food. Of those 
38,000 households, the two laraest croups that use TEFAP are 
households with children and elderly households. 

Two, it will mean that 7 of those 10 counties will lose their larg- 
est, and, in some of those counties, their only significant emergency 
feeding program. 
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Th ree, it will mean that individuals who were just getting b> 
with TEFAP supplements will probably have to go to food pantries 
and soup kitchens. In Cleveland and Columbus combined, over 
100,000 individuals use food pantries each month. Over half of 
these individuals are children. 

Four, it will mean that the food pantries and soup kitchens that 
counted so heavily on thi s free food will now have to find the finan- 
cial resources to replace TEFAP. This comes at a time when the 
number of people using emergency feeding programs is on the rise. 
Since 1981, Columbus food pantries have shown an increase of over 
300 percent in the numb er of people using them on a daily basis. 

Five, the loss of TEFAP will probably destroy the network of 
smal ler food banks created to serve the rural poor. The loss of 
TEFAP and the accompaimng financial resources will force many 
of these organizations to close. This will in effect, almost eliminate 
emergenpy feedi m : pro grams in many rural communities. 

Six, the loss of TEFAP will reduce the emergenpy feeding organi- 
zations' ability to provide nutritionally balanced meals. Tae seven 
commodities distributed throuc^ TEFAP have become an intc^gral 
part of emergency food baskets. The loss of these products will sig- 
nificantlv reduce the nutritional value of the food (Ustiibuted and 
will further place th ese lo w-income individuals at risk. 

Seven, the loss of TEFAP in Ohio would be equivalent to shut- 
ting down the entire Ohio Food Bank Association system of distrib- 
uting private industry surpluses. 

Eight, the impact of the loss of TEFAP will be dramatic and felt 
immediately. Most food banks in Ohio distribute TEFAP products 
within 40 days. So, if cheese and non&t dry milk shipments end in 
April, food banks will be out of these products by the second week 
of June, just in time for th e sch ooFs summer break. 

We must recognize tliat TEFAP has played an iniiportant role in 
meetmg the emen»nQy food needs of 15 nullion people each month 
in this country. The elimination of TEFAP will result in severo 
holes in the safety net. Children and elderly alike will suffer. It 
will be unfair, and, I submit, impossible to expect the private sector 
to make up for these cuts in emergency food. 

In Franklin County, Ohio, we nad the lai^gest community food 
drive in the country. It raised over 5.2 million cans of food. To 
make up for the loss of TEFAP in Franklin County alone, not in- 
cluding our nine l^AP rural counties, our local food drive would 
have to raise over 15 million cans of food. This is impossible and 
doesn't account for the tromendous needs in the other nine coun- 
ties that we serve with TEFAP. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 

One, distribute all available Government commodities, including 
any commodities not previously distributed. I would strongly uif;e 
you to make TEFAP an equal priority with the domestic nutrition 
programs uung commodities. 

Two; continue TEFAP funds this vear and reauthorize TEFAP 
for next year. This would allow fooa banks and other emergenqy 
feeding organizations time to adjust and plan, assuming thero are 
no more commodities. We must recognize that TEFAP has done 
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more than reduce Government surpluses. It has helped establish an 
emergency feeding network. This network reaches into one of the 
most vidnerable areas of America, rural America. Pulling TEFAP 
ftmds will, in effect, pull the plug on our ability to reach rural 
America, 

Three, change the funding formula from 5 percent of commodity 
value to an expense reimbursement one that recognizes the costs 
inhmnt in transporting and distributing commodities to where 
they are needed and it teeps the infrastructure in place to handle 
fluctuating commodity levels. 

Four, strengthen ti&e Food Stamp Program. The overwhelming 
reason given by people using food pantries is that their food stamps 
ran out. The current food stamp support levels are unrealistically 
low. It is impossible for a family of four to serve a nutritious 
dinner for less than $2. Along with increasing food stamp grant 
levels, nutrition education and food stamp outreach programs need 
to be increased and strengthened. They all go hand in hand. 

Five, the minimum wage must be increi^ed. Food pantries have 
seen a tremendous increase in the working poor's request for help. 
Supporting a family on a minimum wage job is all but impossible. 

In cloa'ng, we must recognize that 15 million Americans use 
TEFAP each mouth. In 1987, TEFAP provided $900 million worth 
of emergency food. The pain of hunger is not going to go away be- 
cause TEFAP surpluses have declined. We all know it is going to 
get worse. Hunger is not a political issue, but a very painful prob- 
lem. We must make eliminating hunger a top priority. The sooner 
we do that, the sooner we can reduce the unnecessary suffering felt 
by so many millions of Americans. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Habash follows:] 
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MATTHEW D. HABASH 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



OF 



MID-OHIO FOODBANK 



COLUMBUS, OHIO 



MY NAME IS MATTHEW D. HABASH. I AM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
MID-OHIO FOODBANK. THE MID-OHIO FOODBANK HAS BEEN OPENED SINCE 
1980 AND SERVES OVER 300 CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS IN 29 COUNTIES 
IN OHIO. THE FOOD BANK HELPED FEED OVER 1 MILLION INDIVIDUALS BY 
DISTRIBUTING 10.7 MILLION POUNDS OF FOOD IN 1987. 

THE TEMPORARY EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (TEFAP) 
REPRESENTS OVER HALF OF THE FOOD THE MID-OHIO FOODBANK 
DISTRIBUTED LAST YEAR. 

IN FACT, IN THE STATE OF OHIO 47 MILLION POUNDS OF GOVERNMENT 
COMMODITIES WERE DISTRIBUTED BY THE FOODBANKS. 

IT IS ABOUT THE IMPACT OF THE LOSS OF TEFAP THAT I AM HERE TO 
SPEAK TO YOU TODAY. 
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WHAT WOULD T.<E lOSS OF TEFAP MEAN? 

1. IT WOULD MEAN THAT 38,000 HOUSEHOLDS IN NY lO-COUNTY TEFAP 
SERVICE AREA WILL BE HUNGRIER. OF THOSE 38,000 HOUSEHOLDS, 
THE TWO LMtGESl GROUPS THAT USE TEFAP ARE HOUSEHOLDS WITH 
CHILDREN AND ELDERLY HOUSEHOLDS. 

2. IT WILL MEAN THAT 7 OF THOSE 10 COUNTIES WILL LOSE THEIR 
LARGEST AND IN SOME COUNTIES THEIR ONLY SIGNIFICANT 
EMERGENCY FEEDING PROGRAM. 

3. IT WILL MEAN THAT INDIVIDUALS WHO WERE JUST GETTING BY WITH 
TEFAP SUPPLEMENTS WILL PROBABLY HAVE TO GO TO FOOD PANTRIES 
AND SOUP KITCH^«J. IN CLEVELAND AND COLUMBUS COMBINED, OVER 
100,000 INDIVI«.UALS USE FOOD PANTRIES EACH MONTH. OVER liALE 
OF THESE INDIVIDUALS ARE CHILDREN. 

4. IT WILL MEAN THAT THE FOOD PANTRIES AND SOUP KITCHENS THAT 
COUNTED SO HEAVILY HN THE FREE FOOD WILL NOW HAVE TO FIND 
THE FINANCIAL RESOURCES TO REPLACE TEFAP. THIS COMES AT A 
TIME WHEN THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE USING EMERGENCY FEEDING 
PROGRAMS IS ON THE RISE. SINCE 1981 COLUMBUS FOOD PANTRIES 
HAVE SHOWN AN INCREASE OF OVER 300% IN THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
USING THEN ON A DAILY BASIS. 

5. THE LOSS OF TEFAP WILL PROBABLY DESTROY THE NETWORK OF 
SMALLER FOODBANKS CREATED TO SERVE THE RURAL POOR. THE LOSS 
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OF TEFAP AMD THE ACCOMPANYING FINANCIAL RESOURCES WILL FCRCE 
MANY OF THESE ORGANIZATIONS TO CLOSE. THIS WILL IN EFFECT, 
AUIOST ELIMINATE EMERGENCY FEEDING PROGRAMS IN MANY RURAL 
COMMUNITIES. 

6. THE U)SS OF TEFAP WILL REDUCE THE EMERGENCY FEEDING 
ORGANIZATIONS* ABILITY TO PROVIDE NUTRITIONALLY BALANCED 
MEALS. THE SEVEN COMMODITIES DISTRIBUTED THROUGH TEFAP HAVE 
BECOME AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE EMERGENCY FOOD BASKETS. THE 
l/)SS OF THESE PRODUCTS WILL SIGNIFICANTLY REDUCE THE 
NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF THE FOOD DISTRIBUTED AND WILL FURTHER 
PLACE THESE LOW-INCOME INDIVIDUALS AT RISK. 

7. THE U)SS OF TEFAP IN OHIO WOULD BE EQUIVALENT TO SHUTTING 
DOWN THE ENTIRE OHIO FOODBANK ASSOCIATION SYSTEM OF 
DISTRIBUTING PRIVATE INDUSTRY SURPLUSES. 

8. THE IMPACT OF THE LOSS OF TEFAP WILL BE DRAMATIC AND FELT 
IMMEDIATELY. MOST FOOD BANKS IN OHIO DISTRIBUTE TEFAP 
PRODUCTS WITHIN 40 DAYS. SO, IF CHEESE AND NON-FAT DRY MILK 
SHIPMENTS END IN APRIL, FOODBAMKS WILL BE OUT OF THESE 
PRODUCTS BY THE SECOND WEEK OF JUNE, JUST IN TIME FOR THE 
SCHOOL'S SUMMER BREAK. 

WE MUST RECOGNIZE THAT TEFAP HAS PLAYED AN IMPORTANT RULE IN 
MEETING THE EMERGENCY FOOD NEEDS OF 15 MILLION PEOPLE EACH MONTH 
IN THIS COUNTRY. THE ELIMINATION OF TEFAP WILL RESULT IN SEVERE 
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HOLES IN TnZ SAFETY NET. CHILDREN AND ELDERLY ALIKE WILL SUFFER. 
IT WOULD BE UNFAIR AND I SUBMIT IMPOSSIBLE TO EXPECT THE PRIVATE 
SECTOR TO MAKE UP FOR THESE CUTS IN EMERGENCY FOOD. 

IN FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO WE HAVE THE LARGEST COMMUNITY FOOD DRIVE 
IN THE COUNTRY. IT RAISED OVER 5.2 MILLION CANS OF FOOD. TO 
MAKE UP FOR THE LOSS OF TEFAP FOOD IN FRANKLIN COUNTY ALONE (NOT 
INCLUDING OUR 9 TEFAP RURAL COUNTIES) , OUR LOCAL FOOD DRIVE WOULD 
HAVE TO RAISE OVER 15 MILLION CANS OF FOOD. THIS IS IMPOSSIBLE 
AND DOESN'T ACCOUNT FOR THE TREMENDOUS NEEDS IN THE OTHER 9 
COUNTIES THAT WE SERVE WITH TEFAP. 

WHAT CAN WE DO ? 

1. DISTRIBUTE ALL AVAILABLE GOVERNMENT COMMODITIES, INCLUDING 
ANY COMMODITIES NOT PREVIOUSLY DISTRIBUTED. 

2. CONTINUE TEFAP FUNDS THIS YEAR AND REAUTHORIZE TEFAP FOR 
NEXT YEAR. THIS WILL ALLOW FOODBANKS AND OTHER EMERGENCY 
FEEDING ORGANIZATIONS TIME TO ADJUST AND PLAN. WE MUST 
RECOGNIZE THAT TEFAP HAS DONE MORE THAN REDUCE GOVERNMENT 
SURPLUSES. IT HAS HELPED ESTABLISH AN EMERGENCY FEEDING 
NETWORK. THIS NETWORK REACHES INTO ONE THE MOST VUIHERABLE 
AREAS OF AMERICA - RURAL AMERICA. PULLING TEFAP FUNDS WILL 
IN EFFECT PULL THE PLUG ON OUR ABILITY TO REACH RURAL 
AMERICA. 
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3. CHANGE THE FUNDING PORHUIA FROM 5% OF COMMODITY VALUE TO ONE 
THAT RECOGNIZES THE COSTS INHERENT IN TRANSPORTING AND 
DISTRIBUTING COMMODITIES TO WHERE THEY ARE NEEDED. 

4. STRENGTHEN THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM. THE OVERWHEUflNG REASON 
GIVEN BY PEOPLE USING FOOD PANTRIES IS THAT THEIR FOOD 
STAMPS RAN OUT. THE CURRENT FOOD STAMP SUPPORT LEVELS ARE 
UHREALISTICALLY LOW. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR A FAMILY OF POUR 
TO SERVE A NUTRITIOUS DINNER FOR LESS THAN $2.00. ALONG 
WITH INCREASING FOOD STAMP GRANT LEVELS, NUTRITION EDUCATION 
AND FOOD STAMP OUTREACH PROGRAMS NEED TO BE INCREASED AND 
STRENGTHENED. THEY ALL GO HAND IN HAND. 

5. THE MINIMUM WAGE MUST BE INCREASED. FOOD PANTRIES HAVE SEEN 
A TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN THE WORKING POOR'S REQUEST FOR 
HELP. SUPPORTING A FAMILY ON A MINIMUM WAGE JOB IS ALL BUT 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

IN CIX)SING, WE MUST RECOGNIZE THAT 15 MILLION AMERICANS USE TEFAP 
EACH MONTH. TEFAP HELPS REDUCE THE HURT OF HUNGER. THE PAIN OF 
HUNGER IS NOT GOING TO GO AWAY BECAUSE TEFAP SURPLUSES H^.VE 
DECLINED. WE ALL KNOW IT IS GOING TO GET WORSE. HUNGER IS NOT A 
POLITICAL ISSUE, BUT A VERY PAINFUL PROBLEM. WE MUST MAKE 
ELIMINATING HUNGER A TOP PRIORITY. THE SOONER WE DO THAT, THE 
SOONER WE CAN REDUCE THE UNNECESSARY SUFFERING FELT BY SO MANY 
MILLIONS OF AMERICANS. 
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Senator Harkin. Thank you very much» Mr. Habash. Did you 
have anything to add, Mr. McDonough? 

STATEMENT OF TOM McDONOUGH, GREATER CLEVELAND 
COMMUNITY FOOD BANK, CLEVELAND, OH 

Mr. McDonough. Well, I just wanted to say that in order to 
graphically describe what really happens and what does this mean 
to an individual family, I went to the most well-funded pantry asso- 
ciation that we have in Cleveland. 

I asked them to give me a list of what's contained in a bag of 
groceries. A bag of groceries of emergenpy food is eixmt a 3-day 
supply. And for a family of three, we're saying 27 meal equivalents 
are to be included in that bag. That bag would weigh, at least in 
Cleveland, about 40 pounds. 

The elimination, and I know Fm speaking a little ahead of time, 
but when TEFAP runs out totally, what would happen is 7 of the 
21 items contained in the bag would be lost. 

So, just in number of items in the bag, there would be one-third 
less. 

But what's really overwhelming is that those seven items ac- 
count for 61 percent of the weight that's in that bag. 

So, what would happen is that the number of meals made avail- 
able to the family will not be 27, but a little over 10. There's just 
no way. There is no way that these people are going to be able to 
make it 

The food that's there, the TEFAP food, was the bricks and all the 
things that we put in, to make it a nutritionally balanced meal, 
was icing on the cake. Now the cake is gone and all we have got 
left is the icing. 

Senator H^ikin. Thank you very much, Mr. McDonough. Sena- 
tor Boechwitz. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. I found the testimony very interesting. Some 
of the problems with TEFAP are really our own doings here in che 
committee. 

We have moved quite aggressively, particularly in the area of 
dairy, to reduce surpluses. We are caught in a struggle to try to 
provide a meaningful income for dairy farmers. And in doing so we 
have gotten involved in a number of programs, diversion programs 
£uid whole-herd dau-y buyouts. 

We also got involved in a program of promotion, so that 15 cents 
per hundredweight of the payment that a farmer receives per hun- 
dredweight goes to promotion. And, this is the fourth year in a row 
that we have had an increase in the consumption of dairy products. 
So with changes in the dairy program, we have reduced tWs moun- 
tain of surplus dairy products. TEFAP, which is a program that 
was started in 1981 by the Reagan administration and then blessed 
with authorizing legislation from this committee and others in 
1983, has also helped reduce the surplus. 

In a way, we've been too successful. Then we are faced with 
budgetary restraints that make it difficult when the surpluses run 
out. 
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As you point out, a lot of people have come to rely on TEFAP 
and it is hard to pull the rug out at this point. So, we are going to 
have to fashion some type of solution to :;hat. 

Senator Harkin. Tlrnnk you very much, Senator Boschwttz. 
Thank you both for your testimony. 

Next, we'd like to call Janet Ney, director of the Lehigh Valley 
Food Bank, accompanied by James Stephenson, president of the 
Penm^lvania Coalition on Food and Nutrition. 

STATEMENT OF JANET NEY, DIRECTOR, LEHIGH VALLEY FOOD 
BANK, BETHLEHEM, PA 

Ms. Nby. I am pleased to have this opportunity to speak on 
behalf of Senate bill 148S, introduced by Senator John Heinz, 
which would provide for the distribution of U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture conunodities through food banks. 

As previous witnesses have already noted so eloquently, the net- 
work of food banks, food pantries and soup kitchens has seen 
steady increases in requests for food assistance in the 1980's. 

The demand for food assistance suggests that the Federal and 
State food assistance programs already in place are inadequate or 
that recent changes in the philosophical underpinnings of i>ro- 
grams discourages participation in those programs. Emp! isizing 
uie detection of fraud and abuse in programs, such as food stamp, 
has tended to n^ate the original purpose of food pro-ams which 
was to improve the nutritional status of low-income citizens. 

Food banking represents one response to the hunger problem. 
The national food bank network. Second Harvest, was incorporated 
in 1979; since that time, the network has grown to more than 200 
food banks around the country and, in 1987, distributed its 1 bil- 
lionth pound of food. 

Food banks are a unique blending of compassion for the hungry 
with a practical, cost-effective means to use product which might 
otherwise be thrown away. Food banks are a professionally main- 
tained food warehouse, where donated food is collected, stored, and 
distributed to member agencies, which include food pantries, soup 
kitchens and other nonprofit charitable organizations. Food banks 
are required to monitor their member agencies for strict compli- 
ance with basic rules of operation, such as maintaining records of 
recipients, giving food away rather than reselling it, and handling 
food properly. 

Second Harvest's credibility has been established, and affirmed 
repeatedly, because of its program of monitoring of its member 
food banks and it's insistence on measurable standards. Food banks 
have demonstrated their ability to handle and distribute many 
kinds of products including the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
commodities available in the Temporary Emergency Food Assist- 
ance Program (TEFAP). 

In fact, many food banks have found that the ability to offer 
TEFAP commodities has become a vital service to their clients, the 
member agencies who struggle to put together nutritionally sound 
adequate food packages for their hungry neighbors. The members 
of the Penn ylvania Association of Regional Food Banks (PARF), 
for whom I speak today, are concerned that, at a time when 
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TEFAP stocks are dwindling, hungiy people will lose an important 
source of food, which will not be replaced easily. 

In 1982, the Greater Pittsburgh C!ommunity Food Bank, a char- 
ter member of the Penn^lvania Association of Regional Food 
Banks, participated in the food bank demonstration project. 

The report on the food bank demonstration project, published in 
April 1984 by the Office of Analysis and Evaluation of the Food 
and Nutrition Service of the U.S. Department of Agricu^^^ure, con- 
cluded that food banks offer a viable avenue for commodity distri- 
bution and I commend that report to you. 

From the food bank's perspective, the demonstration project pro- 
vided a very workable, practical model for administering the pro- 
ffram: in particular, dealing with only one crovemmentu unit, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, made amipiiance with regulations 
and receipt of technicai assistance ea^. 

As TEFAP stocks dwindle, food banks and their member net- 
works offer the best method for distributing whatever commodities 
will be available to needy people in a timely, efficient manner. 
Food banks have the abihty to deliver foo d wh en people need it, 
when they are humpry. Bfass distribution of TEFAP was necessitat- 
ed by the volume of product provided. Today's reality appears to be 
that less food will be available; therefore, food banks should have 
first priority on available stock because they offer help based on 
immediate crisis need, not on the availability of product. 

The most exciting part of Senator Heinz s proposal is the possi- 
bility for food banks to have access to a portion of other USDA 
conmiodities; those foods which are often referred to as section 32 
foods. These products, which are currently resbicted to schools and 
other institutions, provide a wider range of nutrition and a greater 
variety of food. Recognizing the need to continue to provide these 
foods to the organizations which now relv on them, food bankers 
are suggesting that a portion of section 32 foods in usable family 
packa^ng be provided to food banks to improve the overall nutri- 
tional value of emergency food packages. 

Finally, I would ask you to c onsid er innovative ways to redirect 
funds already appropriated for TEFAP which may not be needed 
because of dwindling stocks. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
as much as half of the money currently available to defray costs at 
the State and local level may not be needed to run tiie program 
this year. In addition, some of the fonds available to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to offtet its administrative costs mav not 
be needed in the coming year. This mon^ can, and should, be di- 
rected toward efforts to feed hungry people. 

Obviously, one of the ways to use this money is to provide funds 
to food banks for transporting, storing, and distributing commod- 
ities.. Food bankers have one goal— feeding hungry people— but 
they cannot be effective without the operating funds to sustain 
their efforts. Strengthening the Food Stamp Pn^^ram is also essen- 
tial. 

Making up for the lost TEFAP poundage may not be possible, 
but enacting leflslation to provide a wide variety of bonus and sec- 
tion 32 commocQties to food banks establishes a mechanism for get- 
ting food to hungry people when they need it. Until our society 
finds the will to solve the causes of hunger, compassion compels us 
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to do the very least that we can do— fill empty stomachs with good 
food. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much» Ms. Ney. Without objec- 
tion, the statement of Ms. Ney will be placed in the record in its 
entirety at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Janet Ney follows:] 
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Hy ris»e is Jsnct Ney, I um tht Director of the Lchifh Vsiley Food 
Bank, • profran of the Coaaunity Action CoMittee of the Lehifh 
Valley. The Lehigh Valley Food Bank is an affiliate food bank of 
Second Harvest, the national food bank network. In addition. I 
an the F resident of the Pennsylvania Association of Refional Food 
BanksCFARF). 

1 an pleased to have this opportunity to speak on behalf of 
legirlation introduced by Senator John Hemz which would provide 
for the distribution of United States Departaent of Africulture 
coBDoditice through food banks 

Let ne begin by reiterating a point of inforaatior. which cannot 
be aaid too oftan--the nunber of hungry people in thia land of 
plenty has increased steadily in the 1980'a. Reliable 
infornation in the fora of surveys and studies conducted by a 
wide variety of organizationa ia available. Thia ia inforaation 
which is docuaented, not aerely anecdotal. 

Over the paut three yeara, PARF has conducted annual aurveya of 
its aeabers and their eaergency food pantries and aoup kitchens; 
each year» we have aeen increaaea in the nuaber of people served 
by these priaarily voluntary, private efforta. According to Thm 

Cnntiinuinf flroMtih qX. Hm'MF^'^ HnMalaa«n^«« Paw f ty 

kmmrit^m-m Citiee: lfl87 ^ a report of a 28-city survey issued by 
the United Statea Conference of Hayors, "The deaand for eaergency 
food assiatance increased by an average of 18 percent in all but 
two (92 percent) of the aurvey citiea." In addition, nearly all 
of these cities cited both unaet need in 1987 and expected 
increaaea in need in 1988. 

The statistioa on poverty in Aaerica are coapelling. According 
to governaent census figures, over 32 Billion Aaericana are 
living below the poverty line now. Three aillion Aaericana have 
fallen below the poverty line aince 1980. On^ of every five 
children livea below poverty. The population which ia aerved by 
the nation's food banks is swelled by the ranks of working poor 
who struggle to aake enda aeet at wagea which hover just above 
the poverty guidelines. 

The deasnd for food aaaiatance auggeata that the federal and 
state food assistanca programs alread'' in place are inadequate or 
that recent changea in the phi. sophical underpinnings of 
progreas diseouragea participation in thoae prograas. Eaphasicing 
the detection of fiaud and abuae in prograas, such aa food 
ataaps, haa tended to negate the original purpoae of food 
prograas which waa to iaprove the nutritional atatua of low 
incoae citicena 

Food banking repreaents one reapdnae to the hunger problea. The 
national food bank network. Second Harveat, was incorporated in 
1979; since that tine, the network haa grown to aore than 200 
food banka around the country and, in 1987, distributed ita one 
billionth pound of food 
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Food banks are a unique blending of compassion foi the hungry 
«ith a practica], co$>'t-ef fective neans to use product which mifiht 
otherwise be thrown away. Food banks are ♦ professionally 
iiaintained food warehouse where donated food is collected, 
stored, find distributed to menber agencies, wnioh include food 
pantries, soup kitchens, and other non-profit (5nic3) charitable 
organizations Food banks are required to monitor their membei 
afericies foi rtrict compliance with bas3C rules of operation such 
a& maintaining records of i 'ifcipients . giving food away rather 
than re-selling it, and handling food properly. 

Second Harvest plays a variety of roles in this network of 
emergency food providers In addition to working with the food 
industry at the national level to develop a systen of donation 
and distribution. Second Harvest monitors its member food banks 
to insure compliance with strict standards of warehouse 
sanitation, food handling, and recordkeeping. Second Harvest's 
credibility has been established, and affirmed repeatedly, 
because of its program of monitoring and its insistence on 
measu.'able standards. Food banks have demonstrated their ability 
to handle and distribute m^*-" I'inds of products , including United 
States Department of Agi~r;ulture commodities available in the 
Te-.porary Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP). 

In fact, many food banks have found that the ability to offer 
TEFAP commodities has become a vital service to their clients, 
the member agencies who struggle to pr. c together nutritionally 
sound, adequate food packages for theii hungry neighbors. The 
members of PARF for whom I speak today are concerned that, at a 
time wher TEFAP stocks are dwindling, hungry people will lose an 
important source of food which will not be replaced e-xsily. To 
insure that hungry people will have access to the reduced 
inventory of commodities which are available under TEFAP. those 
commodities need to be distributed in the most effective, timely, 
and efficient manner possible. 

In 1982, the Greater Pittsburgh Community Food Bank, a charter 
member of the Pennsylvania Association of Regional Food Banks, 
participated in the Food Bank Demonstration Project; in all, 
seven food banks across the country took part in the project. 
Among the findings cited in the Report on the Food Bank 
DenonKtration Proieot . published in April 1984 by the Office of 
Analysis and Fvaluation of the Food and Nutrition Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture are the following: 

the limited resources of food banks forced food banks to 
safeguard their resources and target thi) aid they provide; 

food banks were able and willing ,o distribute USDA 
commodities in an accountable manner; 

the USDA commodities enabled the emergency providers to 
enrich the nutrition of their food offerings; and, 

emergency food providers directed their efforts to the needy. 
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111 ccnclusion. the r.^^'ort suf^gests thsit food banks offer a viable 
avenue fur distribution of USDA connodities 

From the food bank s perspective, the Denonstiation Project 
provided a very worksbir, practical Bodel for administering the 
program, in particular, dealing with only one governmental unit, 
the United States Dcpartuent of Agt icultu^'e , made compliance with 
legulations and receipt of technical assistance easy. 

As TEFAF stocks dwindle, food banks offer the best method for 
distributing product to needy people in a timely, efficient 
nar.ner. Food ban!:s have the ability to deliver food when people 
nr.ed iti when they are hungry. If stocks should soar once again, 
It return to mass distributions could be implenented quickly and 
e&.^ily. It must je recognized that food banks, by themselves, 
could not have absorbed the quantity of food which has been 
provided by T£FAP over the last several years but the reality 
today is that less food is going to be available; therefore, food 
banks should have first priority because they ofTer help based on 
the crisis need, not on the availability of product. 

The most exciting part of Senator Heinz' proposal is the 
possibility for food banks to have access to a portion of other 
USDA commodities, those foods which are often referred to as 
"Section 32" foods. These products, which are currently 
restricted to schools and other institutions, provide a wider 
range of nutrition and a greater variety of food. Recognizing 
the need to continue to provide these foods to the organizations 
which now rely on them, food bankers are suggesting that a 
portion of "Section 32" foods be provided to food banks to 
improve the overall nutritional value of emergency food packages. 
The need for both nutritionally balanced and nutrient-dense food 
among the nation 8 low income population, especially young 
children, is obvious. Lacking access to such foods poses 
learning and health problems which are detrimental both to the 
individual and to society in general. 

Finally, I ould ask you to consider innovative ways to re-direct 
funds already appropriated for TEFAF which nay not be needed 
because of dwindling stocks. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that as much as half of the money currentliy available to defray 
costs at the state and local level may not be needed to run the 
program this year. In addition, some of the funds available to 
the United States Department of Agriculture to offset its 
administrative costs may not be needed in the coming year. This 
money can, and should, be directed toward efforts to feed hungry 
people 

Obviously, one of the ways to use this money is to provide 
reimbursements to food banks for handling commodities. Food 
banks operate on tight budgets derived from fees charged to their 
member agencies. These "shared maintenance fees" are capped at 
twelve cents per pound. Food banks should have the option to 
request reimbursement for costs associated with handling USDA 
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coBBodities or to charge shared Baintenance fees to recoup those 

costs. Food bankers have one goal feeding hungry people but 

they cannot be effective without the operating funds to sustain 
their efforts. 

Last year, 400 Billion pounds of food '-sare distributed through 
TEFAt'. The loss of 400 Billion pounds of food spread evenly over 
a potential client population of 40 Billion people works out to a 
loss of ten Beals per person. Making up the lost TEFAP poundage 
may not be possible, but enacting legislation to provide a wide 
variety of bonus and Section 32 coBBOdities to food banks 
establishes a aechanisn for getting food to hungry people when 
they need it. Until our society finds the will to solve the 
causes of hunger, conpassion conpels us to do the very least that 
we can do — fill eBpty stOBachs with good food. Thank you. 
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The Chairman. I will waive any questions, not only because Sen- 
ator DeConcini is here with his panel, but also because you were so 
complete in what you had to say. 

I want to announce my support of the National Nutrition Moni- 
toring and Related Research Program, S. 1081. Senator Harkin and 
my ^ood friend. Senator Boschwitz, are cosponsors of that bill. 
They re strong supporters of it, and when we go into session today, 
I will ask unanimous consent to add my name as a coeponsor of 
that important bill. 

It's designed to monitor the nutritional health of needy Ameri- 
cans. I think it's a significant one. I would like to see it move 
quickly through the Senate. I commend Senator Harkin and Sena- 
tor Boschwitz for their leadership in that regard. I yield to Senator 
Melcher for any questions. 

Senator Melcher. I have no questions. Ms. Ney, I want to com- 
mend you for your forceful statement and one founded on experi- 
ence. 

I particularly appreciate the experience you have had with 
TEFAP and the recommendation that TEFAP be broadened not 
curtailed and to use section 32 to broaden out the types of food that 
might be available for community distribution. Thank you very 
much. 

The Chairman. Senator Boschwitz. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Section 32 foods, by and large, are not in 
surplus, as I understand it. Is that correct? 

Ms. Ney. Section 32 commodities are generally available to 
schools primarily, the institutions, yes. What we are asking for is a 
portion of those commodities that are already being purchased—be 
available to feed needy people without jeopardizing the programs 
that are already using those commodities. 

Senator Boschwitz. But they are, by and large, not comm(dities 
that are in surplus. Is that correct? 

Ms. Ney. I believe that is correct. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. I notice nobody has spoken about school 
breakfasts. I understand. Senator Leahy, that a bill you will be 
sponsoring also provides an additional 3 cents per school breakfast 
which would allow schools to serve protein items more often at 
breakfast. 

I have included a similar provision in a child care bill that I will 
be introducing;. I hope some of the witnesses will address that topic 
as well. 

The Chairbian. If the Senator would yield, I believe Ms. Wynn, 
the president of the American School Food Service Association is 
going to speak about that issue. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. OK. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you both very much for being here and I 
do appreciate the testimony. Mr. Stephenson. 
Mr. Stephenson. If I could make just a brief comment. 
The Chairbian. Sure, of course. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES H. STEPHENSON^ EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
PENNSYLVANIA COALITION ON FOOD AND NUTRITION* HAR- 
RISBURG* PA 

Mr. Stbphinson. The TEFAP Program, I think we all know, was 
thrown together. An Executive order was put out just before 
Christmas in 198L In fact, there had been distributions in Ccdifor- 
nia before the Executive order came out. 

And lo and behold in January and February 1982 we had lots of 
cheese and we had butter and we had no administrative money. 
And then a year later we had administrative money. 

And it just sort of fell together. I think yAiat our testimony is 
pointing to is the value of good, sound public policy in feeling the 
hungry and the role, substantial role, that this committee. Con* 
gress, and the Federal Government can play in helping voluntary 
efforts to hel p the hungry. We do a good deal through the FEMA 
program and TEFAP. Particularly exemplified in the Ohio system, 
which you heard about just before us from that panel, you have 
demonstrations of how effective a system can be in distributing 
TEFAP commodities to those ongoing everyday systems that feed 
the hungry. 

This is not necessarily the rule. This is perhaps in some cases the 
exception and our testimony is really directed at trying to convince 
your committee and your chairmanship to expand and increase 
and target those churches and conmiunity groups that have food 
pantries, and that may otherwise have to purchase nonfat dry milk 
or rice or butter or dieese, instead of getting those Federal com- 
modities from USDA. 

And it's a veiy valuable role. We want to make sure that the — 
this is a favorite phrase you hear about 50 times a year I am 
sure — that the baby is not thrown out with the bathwater and that 
something does survive through all this, if, indeed there are not 
sufficient Federal commodities available to continue at the levels 
that we have experienced in the past, which appears to be the case. 

I would also like to support including distribution of commodities 
to food banks and food pantries as an equal priority with domestic 
nutrition programs, certainly above exports, without taking any 
food frcxn the schools. 

But, realizing there are systems out there that further target 
and don't necessarily require the vast volumes that have been 
thrust upon hem as a result of excess product in Federal ware- 
houses in the past. 

The CiiAmiAN. Thank you very much. 

Senator Boschwttz. I didn't foUow Mr. Stephenson's reference to 
exports. 

Mr. Stephenson. Senator Heinz and I, and I think Senator 
Luga r, indicated some interest in providing commodities for 
TEFAP above exports in terms of the priority or the pecking order 
of who would get conunodities first, second, or third. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. You mean the Public Law 480 exports or 
just exports in general? 

Mr. Stephenson. I think exports that are subsidized. 
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Senator BoecHwrrz. I would ask unanimous consent, Mr, Chair- 
man, that Mr. Stephenson's testimony and attachments be placed 
in the record. 

The Chairbcan. Without objection, the statement of Mr, Stephen- 
son will be placed in the record in its entirety at this point. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Stephenson follows:] 
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SUBMITTED BY JAMES H. STEPHENSON 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



PENNSYLVANIA COALITION ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 



MARCH 1, 1988 



Honorable Chairman and members of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee . 

I have spent the past six years and two months monitoring the 
Temporary Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) in the state 
of Pennsylvania. 

Since President Reagan's Executive Order on 23 December 1981, 
millions of pounds of federal commodities have been handed out to 
Pennsylvanians, many of them needy. The TEFAP was originally 
started through the authority of a little known or remembered 
section of law called the Food Bank Special Nutrition Projects 
(P.L. 96-494 and P.L. 97-98). 

The Food Bank Special Nutrition Projects were piloted to 
determine the value of distributing federal commodities for 
household consumption. The demonstration project was documented 
to be successful in targeting a limited supply of government 
commodities for household distribution. 

Now we are facad with a limited quantity of federal 
commodities. I have to ask the question, "Are v;e goinO to throw 
^he baby out with the bath water?" Federal commodities are an 
extremely valuable resou«'ce to thousands of food banks and food 
pantries throughout the country. When I say food pantries, I am 
not referring to the contorted definition of an "emergency 
feeding organization" which can be found in TEFAP regulations, 
[7CFR 1251.3 (c)]; a definition through which you can drive a 
truck. A food pantry is an entity which provides a wide variety 
of food to hungry individuals and families on an ongoing basis, 
and would continue to do so with or without TEFAP. 

One would have thought that Congress would have tried to 
compliment the feeding systems which operate in the voluntary 
sector, and that USDA would have required that such sysrema be 
provided with federal food on a priority basis. Tn Pennsylvania, 
as in many other states, TEFAP commodities are available to 
churches and coiomunity groups which operate food pantries an;! 
soup kitchens, only if commodities are left over at the end of a 
mass distribution. It is a "scraps on the table" methodology. 

Meanwhile, food pantries in Pennsylvania often have to 
purchase nonfat dry milk, rice, cheese and margarine from grocers 
or wholesalers if they want to include such items in a three day 
supply of groceries they give to people who are actually hungry. 

Although there in still some uncertainty in Congress as to 
what to do with TEFAP, I would recommend that Congress enact 
legislation which, at a minimum, would insure that the federal 
effort to provide commodities to food pantries and soup kitchens 
be continued. In fact, I am here today to speak in favor of the 
hill introduced by Senator John Heinz (R-Pa) which would require 
that the USDA continue to provide commodities to food banks and 
to their networks of food pantries and soup kitchens throughout 
the netion. 
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The Heinz bill (S. 1483) would not only insure that needed 
federal coMMOdities would be available to food banks, it would 
also initiate a pilot project which would allow food banks in 
each USDA region to distribute certain section 32 coiwnodities, as 
well. The value of the section 32 commodities in feedinq the 
hungry is considerable indeed. 

What I an suggesting is really a two-fold approach. First, 
if TEFAP cosmodities become available, they should be targeted to 
food bank, food pantry and soup kitchen systems as a priority. 
Sinilar priorities already exist in other non-entitlement food 
programs, like the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, 
Infants and Children (WIC). Why not TEFAP? If there is a 
limited amount of food available, then it should be targeted. 

Secondly, I am asking the Serate Agriculture Committee to 
expand the pilot project which was included in H.P. 1340. The 
pilot, as introduced by Representative Emerson, requires u*?DA to 
implement at least one project demonstrating the use of section 
32 commodities in food bank networks. Although the Emerson 
amendment would certainly allow USDA to do that which is outlined 
In the Heinz bill, it is important for Congress to specify that 
USDA should replicate the food bank demonstration project for 
section 32 commodities by testing this approach in at least one 
food bank in each USDA region. 

If we get to the question of what the government can really 
do to help the hungry, there are certainly better answers than 
providing millions of tons of commodities for mass distributions. 
i""^\>, Congress to consider scrapping the Thrifty 

Food Plan, and in its place substituting uSDA's Low Cost Food 
Plan? It is true that mass distributions of commodities can and 
<Jo provide a welcome source of food to many families who ar# not 
eligible or who choose not to participate in the Food Stamp 
Program. And, it is also true that there is absolutely no 
verification requirement in TEFAP, which allows absolutely anyone 
to stand in line to receive free food, regardless of need. 

There are better systems available to feed the hungry, with 
the reduction of TEFAP commodities, perhaps its time for us all 
to wake up from the mass di'itribution years, and to rededicate 
ourselves to the effective systems which have always been ther^ 
to feed the hungry. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present testimony before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. I have enclosed a document 
entitled "TEFAP Recommended Changes for FFY 1989", which details 
many of the thoughts I have shared with you today, i would 
appreciate if this document would be added to the hearing record. 
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ON FOOD RND NUTRmON 



TIFAF ■«:OIII>gllDKD CHAWGES PQH FfT 19B9 



* • PKIORtTY rOK COHiWWITY FOOD 



Civ»n the IxMittd availability of comtoditics from the 
federal goveriment, it would seeM that Mass distributions 
will becone a phenoaenon of the past. However, the 
iiaportance of the comodities in providing food to hungry 
people should not be written off. nungry 



federal gover 
will beco 

iAportanc* or the comoOities in 
people should not be written off 

Coiwodity distribution to households wee originally begun as 

Jo'SniJ ^ F:L*^*'r!LP"^\'**^? '•^•"^ which SoSgS? 
MoS iro r.r^J"'' Dt-onstration Project. The demonetri- 
tion pro^ecte did occur, sluultaneously, Preeident Reaaan 
utilised hie authority to releaee a eubiiantiallj larSI? 
volu«e of bonue coModities for household dietribution. which 
later becaaie known as TEFAP. 

With the liaited supply of coeModities now available, this 
uJI'^y^'^rj^''^^^*'* redirected into the food bank syeieii for 
«S ihei^Ir^"^""!;^ ^'Sm*^''^' P-ntries, solip kitchens 

and shelters. If eufficient co>Mdities exiet for a Mass 
distribution, that is well and good. Bowever, as a p." of 
the reauthorisation of TEFAP, a priority should be placed on 
the ongoing food hmnk distrlbiitiin .ystL « JSe priil^ 
first cut provider of fodorel ea»»ditiee to the hunJJJ! 

Through the food bank system, federal coMKXlities «re 
combined with other canned and packaged food as part of the 

<=<«iunity emergency food distribution efforts. 
These activities existed long before tBFAP was created and 
-ill, unfortunately, i.st long afterwards, as well. 

2. SECTIOW 32 COWWODITIIS 

iEpJf '•f?'^;^ <=««<x5iti«s provided under 

Ihl 1;^^^"?^!*"?^*'** -vailable under section 32 of 

the Act entitled "An Act to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 

; ii'i fu' »hO"ld also be provided to needy individuals 
and fasiiiei through community food banks designated l^der 
VooVT) ""^^ Agricultural Act of 1980 (tTs C 
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2. SECTION 32 COMHODITIES (continued) 

If section 32 conmodities are provided to food banks^ the 
impact on the marketplace would not be significant > inasmuch 
•s these commodities would not be available for mass 
distributions. Although the volume of bonus comnodities 
provided under TEFAP can never be recouped, a significant 
improvement in the quality of product and the targeting of 
all products could be achieved by adding community food banks 
ae an eligible entity to receive section 32 commodities. 



3. ELIGIBILITY AND VBRIFICATIOW 

For community food banks which distribute TEFAP commodities, 
the income eligibility and documentation requirements need to 
be relaxed. Food banks are defined as networks of food 
pantries, soup kitchens, sheltere and other direct feeding 
organizations. A system similar to that used in the FENA 
Emergency Food and Shelter Program ehould be implemented, 
whereby community food banke would only provide commodities 
to agencies which are "emergency" in nature, and not to other 
outlets. Hence, the food banks would screen agencies which 
are serving the hungry based on an agency'e eligibility 
guidelines and service to the low*'income community. The 
local emergency feeding agency would then utilize its own 
normal eligibility procedures to provide food to the hungry. 

In other words, the existing USDA eligibility and household 
documentation guidelines should be waived for food pantries, 
soup kitchens and shelters participating in food bank 
distribution programs. Instead, the prevailing eligibility 
procedures of the food pantry, soup kitchen or shelter should 
be sufficient. 



4. OTHER POINTS ON FOOD BAWK DISTRIBOTION SYSTEMS 

(a) Soup kitchens and shelters with meal services should be 
allowed to receive TEFAP commodities through the food 
banks distribution system. 

(b) Administrative funding should be provided to food banks 
to offset storage, distribution and administrative 
expenses. However, a food bank should also have the 
option of forgoing administrative reimbursement, and 
instead assessing a shared maintenance contribution of 
emergency food agencies, as long as the needy person 
does not have to pay. 
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** OTHER POINTS ON FOOD BA NK DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS (continue^-) 

(c) Damages for liability for spoiled or missing conunoditles 
Soun JiJoL^* pursued against food banks, food pan?Jies? 
soup kitchens or shelters unless malicious intent can be 
shown. Basically, emergency food cogencies should be 
given immunity unless they purposefully broke the law. 

^'^^ ?Jnf^!!f"°" ^« .ncluded in federal 

I liJ? o?"?AnH^K'\*"T^*'*'* P^*" include 
a list of food banks which neet the federal definition. 
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Senator Melcher. Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAnufAN. Senator Melcher. 

Senator Mblchir. I would like to clarify that point that Mr. Ste- 
phenson's making, because I don't think it's clear in the record as 
this dialog is carried on. 

Under section 1163 of the 1985 farm bill it is statutory that 
160,000 tons of dairy products be available for subsidized export. 

It's on that point uiat Senator Lugar was speaking and we wiU 
have a bUl tiiat prioritizes TEFAP over the subsidized export. It 
was not our intention in 1985 to set subsidized exports at a higher 
priority than TEFAP. 

But because section 1163 is statutory, it sets that much of avail- 
able daily products aside that could be exported under subsidy and 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture to do that. 

What we need i s a modification in that particular section of the 
law referring to TEFAP and setting TEFAP as a higher priority 
than that statutory requirement. 

In ot^er words, we're going to have to water down that particu- 
lar section of the farm biB. 

It is a requirement that the Secretary have 150,000 tons of diary 
products available and that he will subsidize the exports to that 
extent. It's there. 

In 198 5, the re was so much dairy product available that we just 
said use TEFAP, use everything in the nutritiona l pr ograms and 
the domestic programs. And we did not prioritize TEFAP at that 
time as a domestic program that would come ahead of the subsi- 
dized exports. 

So, I believe it's obvious that we should do that now and I think 
Congress will agree to that. We wiU have a bill. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. I now remember that section, when you talk 
about the 150,000 tons, and it is 1163. 

The CHAmMAN. Senator DeCioncini is here to introduce a panel 
and. Senator, I wonder if you could bring your folks up here. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. I thought everybody in Arizona was running 
for Governor, Senator. [Laughter.] 

The CHAiRifAN. I should note for the record that Senator DeCon- 
cini has a long and well-demonstrated concern on the issue of 
hunger and has talked with me and other members of the commit- 
tee about it, especially the question of food banks. He asked that 
we have this panel here. I think it's very valuable for us that he 
has. Senator, 1 yield to you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DENNIS DeCONCINI, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

ARIZONA 

Senator DkConcini. Chairnum Leahy, I thank you very much, 
and the other members. I want to first thank you for your continu- 
ing leadership on this most vital issue to our Nation. 

I also want to express that Senator McCain is tied up in other 
hearings today and wanted to be here to also jointly introduce the 
distinguished panel that we have from Arizona. 

I would also like to thank you for this opportunity to be here in 
behalf of these fine individuals. Ms. Ginny Hildebrand and Ms. 
Mary Jo Henny have put many long hours into Arizona's tempo- 
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rary food assistance program, and the program has been a salva- 
tion to thousands of Arizona s poor. I believe you will also agree 
that they have foi|;ed a unique partnership between the St€ 3 of 
Arizona and the ^vate emergenpy food distribution network. 

Before I continue with their introductions, Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to note for the record that Arizona's surplus com- 
modity distribution demonstration project was among the first of 
its kind, and served as the model for the development of otlier 
TEFAP programs across the Nation. Having worked on getting 
that demonstration project started, I am unwilling to walk away 
from it now and I hope that this committee feels the same. I 
remain committed to continued food assistance for the 174,000 Ari- 
zonans, and over 15 million Americanr, who depend on this impor- 
tant dcxnestic feeding program. 

Mr. Chairman, Mwry Jo Henny is currently the program coordi- 
nator for Community Services for the State of Arizona. She is also 
the statewide coordinator for TEFAP. Mary Jo has been recognized 
for distinguished service by the American Association for Public 
Administration for her innovation with respect to the TEFAP Pro- 
^ am. Her idea to utilize food banks for distributing TEFAP aid 
saved countless thousands of dollars for the State of Arizona. 

Mr. Chairman, Ginny Hildebrand, second to my left, is the execu- 
tive director of the Association of Arizona Food Banks. Ginny, like 
Mary Jo, has also distinguished herself through her service to Ari- 
zonans in need of food assistance. Ginny is one of the principal rea- 
sons an innovative coalition of over 200 food banks and 5 ware- 
houses exists today. This coalition has been a great contribution to 
our State. 

Lastly, I want to thank them for taking the time to share their 
expertise with the committee and for their service to all Arizonans. 
I look forward to their testimony, and all other testimony given 
here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a host, as we all do, of American Legion 
people sitting in my office today from Arizona and will have to 
leave before this testimony is finished. I truiy thank this commit- 
tee—the bip£u*tisan approach of this committee addressing this 
very important subject matter and I introduce to you my two 
friends from Arizona. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator DeConcini. And I 
know what the schedule is like. We have had people going in out of 
this meeting all day because of that. 

I want to, though, one more time commend you on the record for 
your strong support of these issues and your understanding of 
these issues. 

You are absolutely right, this is not a Republican or Democratic 
issue. It's a human issue and it's one where Kepublicans and Demo- 
crats are trying to join together. 

I appreciate very much you being here ana bringing this panel. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Before the witness begins, I would like to 
remark to the Senator from Arizona that I was very touched by 
what I read about your personal involvement with the young 
woman who met a rather tragic end recently. I was very touched 
by what I read. 
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Senator DeConcini. Thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF GINNY HILDEBRAND, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ASSOCIATION OF ARIZONA FOOD BANKS, PHOENIX, AZ 

Ms. HnjDBBRAND. Mr. Chairman, and committee, I want to thank 
you personally for holding these hearings and for inviting us to 
share our testimony with vou. 

We have provided that for you in written form and we would ask 
that it be maie a permanent record of your proceedings. 

We've come here today to share with you two pictures. One is of 
optimism, creativity, professionalism and innovation in food bank- 
ing. The other is of overwhelming need that has become so great 
that we are being buried by it. 

The positive side shows Arizona's strong public and private part- 
nership very similar to some of the testimony you've already 
heard. 

But this partnership has enabled our food banking network using 
title XX and TEFAP administrative fund grants to literally come 
of age, creating a responsive and effective and efficient statewide 
distribution iind resourcing system to help with emergency needs 
in our State. 

At the same time, food bankers in Arizona have been creative in 
their quest to develop new, expanded and permanent food sources 
at virtually little to no cost. 

For only pennies a pound, we have been able to access new food. 

Volimteers have operated gleaning programs that have brouj^t 
thousands of tons of food into our State and as a result we have 
been able to share with neighboring States for their food needs. 
Food processing such as freeong, canning, juicing and drying have 
enabled us to preserve large donations of food. 

Developments with our transportation network using our state of 
the art equipment and working with produce businesses at one of 
the largest ports of entry to the Western part of the United Stetes 
have proven more than successful, by resourcing more than 10,000 

EDimds of food a week from this new resource. Ongoing work with 
vestock, dairy and poultry producers is revealing a new source of 
protein that we find really promising. 

We have learned that there are vast resources to be tepped even 
yet, but we also know of the growth and demand for emergency 
service and that is, like we have already heard, outdistancing the 
resources. 

This brings us somewhat to the darker side of the picture. Feed- 
ing the hungry has definitely become a growth indus^ in Arizona 
and across our Nation. 

In Arizona alone, we have experienced an increase of 161 percent 
in 4 years in our distribution of emergency food, from 13 million 
pounds of stetewide distribution in 1984 to 34 million pounds in 



A key resource for us to meet this need has been TEFAP. But I 
don't want to dwell on that, although it's been int^al in what we 
have done. 

The growth and demand for food services as reflected in our ex- 
plosive population growth and the other kinds of things that we 
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are seeing our State in terms of underemployment, unemployment 
and ether economic factors. 

I could go on and tell you all of the other things that are in my 
prepared testimony, but I don't want to take inordinate amounts of 
time. 

But I do want to point out to you that the recommendations we 
have made are recdly important to us in terms of not only strength- 
ening the food banldng systems in Arizona and across the Nation, 
but also another kind of prong of that attack is looking at the ongo- 
ing programs that are already establi^ed in removing some of the 
barriers that are there. 

I would ask that you ^ould explore those programs, not only 
with the administrative agencies here in Washington, but also with 
the folks out in the field. 

I can tell you all the facts and figures about hunger, the new 
ideas and methods that we have of dealing with it. But the fact re- 
mains that there is hunger in our Nation and it is definitely 
threatening our strength and our future. 

I have a friend that says that the problem with knowing about 
hunger is the burden it casts n the person who learns about it. 
And that burden is on our consciousness, not only on yours, but on 
ours, as we deal with these folks day in and day out. 

I would like to provide any time that we could to answer ques- 
tions or any other information that we could pTOM(\e to you. 

The CHAmMAN. Thank you very much. Witii .dt objection, the 
statement of Ms. Hildebrand will be placed in the record in its en- 
tirety at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hildebrand follows:] 
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ASSOCIATION OF ARIZONA FOOD BANKS 

PO Box 36368 ■ Phoenix, AZ 85067 
(602) 252-9088 
1*800445>19I4 

An asiocution of commuiuty food hanks providing food for hungry Anzonans 



SANDIOAtD 
UNITIP POOO Mm 



■tU li 



Ginny Hlldebrand. Executive Olrictor 
Association of Arizona Food B^nks 

March 1. 1988 

TESTIHONY TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMinS ONASRICULTURE, NUTRITION AND FORESTRY 

ON HUNGER IN ANERICA AND 
FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRWS 

My naae Is Ginny Hlldebrand. I «in the executive director of the 
Association of Arizona Food Banks, a non-profit support organization 
for fbod banks serving the 15 counties of Arizona. The AAFB's 
NonTHMN AM20NA «1ss1on 1< to iRaxliiIze the abilities of fbod banks to feed the hungry In 

roooiANK our state (See Attachmtnt #1). Arizona's food banking effbrts have 

S^Jwhi«A«« i ^onq history, with soM agtncles dating back 25 years. Many fbod 

banking developnents and programs have started In Arizona. Innovative 
Ideas In netMOrklng. standards of op^^^atlon and cooperation have begun 
there and eventually spread nationwide. 

The Association of /Irlzona Food Banks Is currently made up of 
ADVISORY coMMmxE ^ur majof food bank warehouses and more than 160 local food banks and 
pantries In 96 different Arizona connunltles. In 1987, this food 
banking network served over 450.000 needy children and adults by 
_ distributing 34 million pounds of fbod through emergency fbod box 

TomM^; programs, supplemental fbod, meal sites, and more than \000 other 

sni><i>>(wn non-profit agencies. 

14 Hili 
AICO 



I want to paint two pictures for you today. One Is of optimism, 
i7,i.rvUAw creativity «nd professionalism of Arizona's programs. The other is 

cmil^ Of need that has becomt so great that we are being burled by It. 

"piS^co-w st^i^t ^^^^ positive side of things. Arizona has bulU 

jMNypw a strong partnership between the public and private sectors. Currently, 

Fry* Fool s»m support for the emergency food network Is shared between local communities, 

the private sector and government at various levels. Historically, 
food banking In our state came of age when Title XX funds and 
TEFAP(Temporary Emergency Fbod Assistance Program) administrative 
dollars enabled the statewide network to operate at the level of 
efficiency and effectiveness required to transport and distribute food 
where and when It was needed. Expansion of this concept has come to Include 
coordl'-atlon of bulk food purchases with FEMA(Federal Emergency 
Mana9ement Agency) funds, development of the statewide transportation 
network with st£te-of-t he-art equipment, construction of two food 
bank warehouses with county funding, establishment of food bank 
warehouses m rural areas, development of a statewide hunger advisory 
council, and coordination of donor and client needs for food bank services. 



lUtMi food m^viy ttttuun 
An Hnmla 
ItMil C«9ecn 
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p. 2 

M teMklnj tMS fosttrt^ soMt of tlM intt crtatlvt myi iMflMblt to 
1«€«tt 1—4 ^rflrtiMlly Httit to no coit. In Vfiom, voluntttrs gltan 
f1tW« orcNirtfs of fmtti and vaftttblM. tnd thtn tlw surplwi \t tr^M 
with ttktr Hoi tenks In ii«1|lib«rlN9 stttti to Incrtait tlw variety of promts 
avtimit for H94 boxas —4 hwifir profrtm. Fm4 prw:tis1ii| it btcoM 
lMr«tsM«1y laporttnt as 4&mr% trt winiwf to contrlbtftt Urfo quint It Its 
tf proAict ip frtiM or f^h fonn, hut uMttltokla for distribution U fMlllts 
untn rtH^^lN.or proctsst^ In som nty. FrMilng. canninf. Julclnu md 
tfrylnfl art attNtdt tNat trt Itinf taployN by fMd banks and ptntrlts tbroutbtut 
tbt Mtltn tt prtMrvt tb« fMd that Is dontttd tt thta. 

H%4 btMklRf Nttwrks In Arizona tnd OrtfOn bavt vtnturtd Into tbtir omi 
Ptfrlftratt^ tr«mptrtat1«f) nttwrhs tt Incrttst tht tfftetlvtntss of Mvlni 
Ho4 surpltttts to trtis tf nttd tnd fir htip In icctsslni Itrftr donations 
tf fm4, Mork Is tlso in progrtss with trIcuUural proJuctrs to tcctss 
msiltibit or NOft-btrvastod products. Sultry, dairy, and llvtstock productrs 
1!?,'^!!''!^ worklpg with fiod btnktrs to divttep prottin rtsourcts fro* sptnt 
Jwl, cullod dairy cows, tnd abtndontd. Injurtd or uimaliitd tnfMls. In Vliona. 
*■ wtMirk Hts wirktd dlllfintly to cofitlnut to divtlop new tnd txptndtd sourcts 
tf fiPM or iM eost fbod. «b11t tht dnHods fir tMrft^^y fiMd asslstanct In 
urban and rwa^ artts oftnn outstrip tht syppllts avt1»ab1t to food banks and 
pantrlts. Alaost dally. nM and Innovttlvt tpproacbcs art balnf triad and 
dava^pad to accass tba aora than ZOt iMsta af our national food rasoucas 
tbat accars aKh yaar. hacantly. wrk with fruit and vafatabia packars at tha 
m^tUt part of antry in Arizona hava davalopad rasourcas aqulvalant to 10.000 
pauMs of products a watk . and wa hava Just baraly touchad tha tip of tta 
1cab«rg. 

Accardlno to flood banters In Arizona, for avary dallar donatad. thay ara 
abia to davalop $15 to $20 worth of product. Flfuras hovar bttwaan ona and 
two cants par pound for accassinf and distributing fbod In tta Arizona fbod 
banking natwrk using thasa various nathods of rasourclng. As you can guass. this 
biS drawn In lana significant corporata and privata support for thasa afforts, 
ftit ttat brings us back to tba fact tbat tba damnd fbr food bank sarvlcas 
Is fratHng at such a braak nack paca. faod banks cannot continue to kaap up. 

•hw I mat ta shara with you tba darbar sida of this pictura. Sinca It's 
aitabllstaant In lata 19M. tba Atsoclatlon of Arizona PM Banks has racognlzed 
tba fact that tta naad f^r anargancy food sarvlcas tas surpassed tta ability of 
ilagla non-profit aganclas to naat tta growing anargancy food daaands placad 
tafora tha«. Ovar a parlod of four yaars. Arizona food tanks bava axparlancad 
a MMPPlfig 161S incraase In distrlbutlan of anargancy foad fro* 13 nllllon 
pounds in 1M4 to 34 all Hon paunds In 1«7. Fdadlng tta hungry tas tacona 
a grMtk 1ndustryl!!(Sta Attachm«f2 and #3). 

A kty rasourca In assisting Arizona's ii«t«»rk to faad tta naady has baan 
tta Taaporary Itargtncy Food Assistance PrerM(Tew). and tta nutritious 
products tnis progran tas provided In tta past «va yeers. TEFAP hes nade 
up 9uer 11 all lion pounds of tta total 34 ■mien paunds distrltatad by our fbod 
•anks this past year, in addition. TfFAT products have consistently teen 
lot of tta tetal distrltetlon of emergency food products In Arizona. Loss of 
tta cheese, non-fet dry nl Ik. rice and tanty Is significant noting tta proportion 
ttat TEFAf proAicts are of tta Arizona eaargancy food distribution network, tta 
Inpact <s understood aven aorefSae attachaent #3). 
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The proposed cutbacks In dis "^butulon of so«e TEFAP products Mill be 
fiilt by fbod benks and hungry Arlzonans greatly. Close to 751 of the total 
TEFAP distribution to Arizona will stop after April of 1988. This loss of 
precious protein products will not easily be repUced fro« donated private 
sources. Another way to evaluate the cuts are that they Mill be equivalent 
to a loss of 10 aeals per person, or to so«e who are mrc dependent on the 
progran. It represents the loss of on« Month's MOrth of Meals per year. 

The yrowlng dcMands food banks face In our state point up these losses even 
More. In a survey Just coMpleted by the AAFB. 601 of the food banks In the state 
reported that they need aore food to neet their deaands for energency f^od services. 
Local Ibod box prograns In the saMe survey listed their Major sources of food 
as being churches, food bank warehouses, local grocers, and TEFAP t Knowing that 
»re than 72.000 households ^r Month in Arizona look to TE^AP as a suppleiKntal 
source of food. Members of the AAFB have endeavored to Infona the public 
about the pending cuts(See Attachments #4. #S. and 16). He have tried to 
develop additional food resources In the past several Months to replace the 
products to be lost through the TEFAP cutbacks, but have Met with llMlted 
success. Replacing protein and dairy products Is difficult at best. Those served 
by the TEFAP progr^M and other food bank prograMS will be the ones hurt the most. 

The growth In the demands for food bank services Is reflected In the 
explosive population growth of Arizona, growing under-employment with many 
food box recipients being employed at minimum wage Jobs, and many other 
economic factors, such as decline In the construclton industry, etc. Statistic 
shwthat the typical food box recipients In Arizona are white families headed by 
an unemployed or under-employed Individual, with two children. They are not 
receiving any other form of public assistance and are residents of the community 
Mhere they are seeking assistance. This dispells many Myths about those who 
seek eMergency food assistance. The 1987 AAFB Food Bank survey results show that of 
those who reclevai food boxes In Arizona 111 are senior citizens. 321 are children 
under that age of 18. 541 do not receive any other type of public assistance. 
251 are currently employed. 551 are white. 311 are Hispanic or of Spanish 
heritage. 101 are Native American, and 31 are black. Of the total. 851 are 
residents of the communities where they apply for assistance. In addition, other 
information shows that In some areas of our state. 751 of those seeking 
emergency food boxes are awaiting food stamps, yet 581 of those who apply for 
fbod stiMps In our state are denied. 

In Arizona the working poor represent the fastest growing segment of the poverty 
population, and these are the people food banks are serving In Increasing numbers. 
He continue to see nutritionally related deaths In our state, predominately 
among the e1der1yj»due to calorie and protein deficiency, and at the same tine 
realize that more and more elderly are cOMing to our doors for help. In 1986. 
545.727 Arlzonans lived at 1501 of the federal poverty level or below, which 
represents 16.81 of the total population. Ue know that food banks served 
a good majority of these citizens (See Attachment #7). It seems like the problem 
Is growing by leaps and bounds, yet our resources cannot keep pace. In 1987. 
food banks distributed 251 more faod boxes to 211 more people than In 1986, 

The food banks who are members of the AAFB are dealing with hungry people 
day-ln and dayH>ut. This not a fignent of someone's Imagination. They are 
seeing the 4 year old bey who defined hunger as feeling •'like someone running 
over your tummy with a skateboard." They talk to the unemployed construction 
worker who crys because he can't provide for his family and never "thought 
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ht'd havt to co«e In for • food box." Food bankers ire dealing with the grand- 
■Other who 1$ trying to wke ends Beet on a fixed Incone and learning that 
sht t«n't get cheese after April. They watch two and three year old toddlers 
eat graptfnilt, which l$ the first thing they can get their hands on when 
their fa«11y walks out of the food bank with their food box full of food ftor 
thete days. And they counsel with Native American leaders who ask what food 
thfy.bive to share with the people on their reservation who face a 75% unenployinent 
rate and Halted resources. 

The fact rcMlns that nearly every fbod bank In Arizona Is understaffed, 
over-stretched In tems of resources, and workli.g desperately to meet the 
needs of the hungry population they serve. Fbod bank staff and volunteers 
are the one who will have to tell hungry Arlzonans there Is no TEFAP cheese, 
•ilk, rice and honey In Nay. It won't be pleasant, and there doesn't 
seen to be any other choice. 

He wonder, "where does It stop?" At the federal level, we are told 
surpluses are down and funds nay be Halted. State legislatures are seeking 
to help, but struggle with their own budget deficits. Local and county 
govemaents support here and there. The private sector helps where U can, but 
not one has been able to solve the hunger crisis we are facing. 

In light of all of this. It 1$ essential that the network created by TEFAP 
be aalntalncd In order to develop additional eaergency food resources. This 
national systea In a sense provides the equivalent to the allltary reserve ' 
to fight against hunger. When additional bonus coaaodltles become available, 
this systea would be In place, ready to distribute thea to the needy. In the 
aeantlae. It could work to Identify new so'jrces of food, working to address 
In the aost effective way possible each state's hunger problem. 

I would also recommend Congressional exploration of additional ways to 
support and strengthen current hunger programs. Each domestic program that 
is In place Is Important. Barriers to participation need to be removed 
and those who need these forms of hunger assistance should have ready access 
to the programs and benefits. 

I can tell you all the facts and figures about hunger, the nsw Idets 
and mithdds food bankers devise to deal with the Increased demands on their 
programs, but the Issue remains that there Is HUNGER In our nation. And 
this hunger Is at a level that Is becoming critical In terms of our nation's 
strength and future. Please give It your most dedicated attention. Not for 
the food banks, but for the hungry children, men and women food banks serve. 

I thank you for your time and attention. If there Is any additional 
information I can provide to you, I hope you will call on me. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ARIZONA FOOD BANKS 



Tht Association of Arizoni Food Banks Is a non-profit organization 
of four Mjor food bank MrahousM tkrouohout tlit statt of Arizona. 
Tbtsf largt Mrthouscs supply ovtr 2.3 Billion pounds of food a 
wnth to stock tht shtlvts of anlltr food banks and pantrlts that 
strvt hungiy Arlzonans. 

NHters of tht Association of Arizona Food Banks Indudt: 

Cowunlty Fi90d Bank (Tucson) Strving southtm Arizona 

Northtm Arizona Fdod Bank Strving northtm Arizona 

(naosUff) 

Unlttd Food Btnk (Ntsa) Strving ctntral I tast^m 

Arizona 

Uistsldt Food Bank (Sun City) Strving ctntral I MSttm 

Arizona 

Thtst Mtrthousts strvlct a nttMOrfc of ovtr 160 food banks and 
pantrlts throughout tht mtlrt statt. 

Sinct Its founding In 1964, tht purpost of tht Association of 
Arizona Food Banks has bttn to work oooptratlvtly to wlalzt tht 
ability of food banks to fttd hunory ptoplt. In lint with that 
purpost, AAFe works tvtiy day to locatt nti* iourcts of frtt or 
low cost food, to Infom tht public of tht rtallty of hungtr in tht 
statt, and to coordlnatt strvlcts so that o»pl1catlon of tffort U 
tllalnattd and tfflcltncy Is wxlvlitd. Tht Association stts to it 
that food surplusts art aovtd to araas where tht nttd Is dtsptratt, 
and, abovt all, that tvtiy ounct of prtclous food stockpllts gots 
tditrt It dots tht nost good. 

SoM of tht sptclfic accoMpllslMtnts of AAF8 Include the tstabllshoent 
of two largt warthousts, Northtm Arizona Food Bank In FlagsUff and 
Southtast Arizona Food Bank In HIUcox; dcvtlopntnt of strong tits 
with tht groctiy Industry; publication of a sutiwlde food bank 
dlrtctoiy; coordination of bulk food purchasts and organization of 
stattwidt food drivos; sponsorship of an annual Hungtr Conftrtnct; 
and obuining funding for a now fpod distribution systto tntltltd 
ENtrgtncy Strvlcts Nttworlt. 

Tht Inttgratlvt approach of tht Association of Arizona Food Banks 
Is unlqut In tht nation. No othtr sutt has such coordination of 
Its stattwidt systtn of food banking. Tht U.S. Dept. of Agrlculturt 
rtctntly recognized the Arizona coModlty distribution systtM of chttst 
and othtr products to tht hungry as the aost efficient In the nation. 
Arizona Is on the leading tdge of food banking In the country, utilizing 
the oost up-to-date technology .n food handling. The Association of 
Arizona Food Banks, with Its innovative network of food banks. Is 
"changing tht face of hungtr in Arizona." 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTION BY SOURCE 1984-87 
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ATTENTI ON 

COMMODITY RECIPIENTS: 

The United State Department 
of Agriculture 
has announced that 
due to shortages of suppiy 

CHEESE 
NON-FAT DRY MILK 
RICE 
HONEY 

will no longer be distrib^Jted after 
April, 1988 

This is a national shortage and therafora, low-income house- 
holds will not receive theee surplus commodity products in 
the future. However, if supply levels exceed current esti- 
mates, every effort will be made to distribute these products 
to those in need. 



For more Information contact: 



YOUR 
CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATE 



John W. Bod* 

Feed tnd ConwnMrSinilOM 
U.S. OepMniMalAgrtcjIkira 
14ifi end Independence Ave., S.W. 
WaMnglen,OC 202S0 

202-447-/711 



R-HlctoBmof* 

Asg^ofMl Adnlfllilralof 

* -« kfc^JltAK ^ -» 

ruuu OTO nMmm awwoM 

WMiafn RaQiofi 
U&DipHwan t olAgrteKuw • 
560Kiimtf9L 
8anFfW)0lMe.6AM106 
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ATENCION 

RECIPIENTES DE MERCANCIA: 

El Departamento de Agricultura 
de los Estados Unidos 
ha anunciado que debido a las escasez 
de provlsiones 

QUESO 

LECHE SECA DESCREMADA 

ARROZ 

MIEL 

nosevahadlstribufrdespu^s de 
Abril,1988 

Esa es u na escasez national y f amiiias con bajos ingresos no 
recribirAn de sobra los productos de mercancfa en el futuro. 
Sin embargo, si provlsiones exceden los presupuestos de 
corrlento, todoesf uerzo se har^ para distrlbuir estos produc- 
tos a los que tengas necesidad. 



Para mas informaci6n, comuniquese: 
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Contact: Ginnjr Hildebrand 



Assoc. of AZ Food Banks 
P. 0. Box 36366 
Phoenix, AZ 85067 
602>252>9088(Phx or out stste) 
l-800-445-1914(Arizoiia only) 



FOt DMEDIATE RELEASE 



HUNGRY ARIZONANS FACE 50Z LOSS 



IN FOOD RESOURCES 



Dscsabsr 15, 1967, Phoenix, AZ — Drsstlc cuts havs been snnounced In the 
Ttaporarjr Eaergencjr Food Assistsnce Progrsa(TEFAP) bj the Food snd Nutrition 
Service of the United Ststes Departnent of AgricultureCUSPA). Food bsnkers 
froB throughout Arizona «et this week to discuss these cuts and the ispsct 
that will be felt. 

TEFAP food in Arizons represents 15 aillion pounds of food annually or 
slaost 50% of oil food distributed by food bsnks> TEFAP goes to an sverege of 74,000 
Arizona honseholds e aonth. Reductions aaounting to spproxiastely 5.7 million 
pounds of product (cheese, non-fat dry silk, rice and honey) ere echeduled in 
Arizona. Theee types of decresses cannot easily be restored to the esergency 
snd suppleaental food distribution systea in the stste. 

Maury Jonas, Prssident of the Assoclstion of Arizona Food Banks and 
Chairaan of ths Arizons Hungsr Advisory Council of the Departaent of Econoaic 
Security, who chatre the inforaal coalition of food bankers, said, "If these 
sstlaatss sre sccursts, hun-^ry people in Arizona will suffer greetly, slong 
with the aore than 15 aillion Aaeri.cans vho benefit froa TEFAP." 

TEFAP io the only national prograa of its type, targeted to provide food 
directly to lov incoae persons for eaergency snd ongoing nutritionsl needs. 
Ths loss of this food source leeves food bsnks in Arizona without sufficient 
resources to aeet the needs of those persons currently served by TEFAP. 



(■ore) 
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p. 2 

Runfry Arlsonans 

A survar cOHlMlontd by Congrttt and prepared for the USDA in 1987 on TEFAP 
showed 38X of the householda receiving TEFAP nationally ere headed by 
a peraon 60 yaara old or aore and ASX of ell houaeholda receiving TEFAP 
producta have children younger than 18. Aaong TEFAP rec lenta nationwide, 
the aitrvey reported, ilX report TEFAP producta are e reguler aource of food. 

USDA reports provided to the food bankera eatiaate the ateple itena of TEFAP: 
cheeaa, non-fat dry ailk, rice and honey, will no longer be distributed to lov 
incoM Arizonana through thia prograa after April, 1968, due to ahortagea of 
product. Producta that will be eveilable through TEFAP during the 1988 year 
are corweal , flour, and butter. 

The aix aajor food bank warehouses in the aUte have taken the priaary 
reapoaaibility to develop a network of over 350 diatribution locationa atatewide 
to Met the hunger needa of children, edulta, and senior citizena that thia 
prograa aervea. 

Of particular concern ia the loss of the cheese and non-fat dry allk, because 
of their protein vslue, which is not easily obtained elsewhere for those in need. 

The eatiaated decreaaes will bring TEFAP national diatribution levela fvoa 
1,014,382,158 pounda of food in fiacal year 1967 to 660,000,000 pounda in 
fiacal year 1988, a SOZ reduction in diatribution of product. 

The USDA reporta indicate fira product availability figurea will be releaaed 
to aUtea in late January or early February. However, food bankera throughout 
the aUte are beginning now to aearch for additional food resources to fill in 
the gsp crested by the loss of the TEFAP producta. 

Thoae organizationa attending the food bankera coalition included volunteera 
froB the following^ Aaaociation of Arirona Food Banka, Tucaon Cominity Food Bank, 

(■ore) 
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Huatry ArUooant 

Arliona Hoagar/HoMlaM Action Ptrtaarahip, Flagataff Northern Arixonn 
Food Bank, Dapartaant of Bcono^c Sacnrlty-Cowalty Sanricaa Adainiatration, 
St. Nary 'a Pood Bank, St. Vincant da Paul Sociaty, Southaaat ARizona Pood Bank 
in Vlllcox, Maaa Unitad Pood Bank, and Uaataida Pood BAnk-Sun City/Surprlaa. 

Concam vaa axpraaaad by all attanding tha aaetlng in phoanix about the 
operation of tha TEFAP prograa in tha naxt thraa aontha and tha f utura 
coatinuation of tha prograa aa a vhola. 

CoaMBta or quaationa regarding tha aatiaated cata ahould ba directa«* to: 

Jbha V. Boda or R. Hicka Elwra 

Aaaiataat Secretary Regional Adalniatretor 



Food and Conaoaar Sanricea 
United Statea Dept. of Agriculture 
14th and Independence Avenue, S. V. 
liaahlngton, dC 20250 



Pood and Nutrition Sarvicea 
Ueatem Region 

Unitad Statea Dept. of Agriculture 

SM) Ceerny St. 

San Pranciaco, CA 94106 



Ph: 202-447-7711 



Pht 415-556-6357 



or the Arizona Congresaional delegation. 



(30) 
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BRIEPTNG SHEET 
POVERTY IH ARIZONA; A PEOPLE'S PERSPECTIVE 



STATISTICS fO" MARICOPA COUNH ANIT THE STATE Or ARIZONA (EXCLUOING IflOlAN RESERVATIONS) 



Poverty Population (0-100t) 

100-150X of Poverty 

Total Population at Risk 
(Eligible for Services) 

1986 Est. of Poverty (0-100%) 

Fanrflles In Poverty 

Fenale Heids of Household 
In Poverty 



MARICOPA COUNTY 


ARIZONA 


County as 




w 


Wo. 


JL 


t of State 


154»831 


10.: 


296.301 


11.4 


52.25 


1*25.114 


8.3 


249,426 


9.5 


50.16 


?79,945 


TST 


545,727 




5T73ff 


185,319 


? 


? 


12.9 




21.386 


10.4 


41,317 


11.6 


51.76 


9.431 


29.1 


17,565 


32.5 


53.69 



Poverty by Aoe 



16 t uiKier 
16-21 

21 i under 
22-39 
40-54 
S5-64 

22-64 
65-74 
75 & Over 

65 I Over 

Poverty by Race 



HAR'COPA COUMTY 



ARIZONA 



White 110.548 


71.4 


214,819 


72.5 


Black 12.69S 


8.2 


18,963 


6.4 


Native-American 5,264 


3.4 


11,259 


3.8 


Other (Spanish 

Origin* Hispanic) 24.153 


15.6 


47,408 


16.0 


Asian/Pacific 2.168 
Islander 


1.4 


3,852 


1.3 



Approx. 




Approx. 




County as 


« 


% 


# 


% 


% of State 


47.223 


30.5 


92,743 


31.3 


51 


26.166 


16.9 


45,927 


15.5 


57 




JTJ 






53 


39.637 


25.6 


4,373 


25.1 




13.470 


8.7 


27,260 


9.2 




11.303 


7.3 


23,111 


7.8 




M.410 


JTJ 


124,75T 


?rr 


52 


9.445 


6.1 


19,260 


6.5 




7.432 


4.8 


13,927 


4.7 




T5j577 


TO 


3^,167 


TTT 


52 



51 
67 
47 

51 
57 



♦ Estimates from % not from the actual I - use rounded numbers only. 

Courtesy of the City of Phoenix, Human Resources Oepartment ?/88 
Based on estimates of population growth. 
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STATEMENT OP MARY JO HENNY, ARIZONA DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC SECURITY, STATE COORDINATOR, ARIZONA COM- 
MUNITY SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

Ms. Hbnnt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not going to read 
the prepared testimony. You have it in front of you. I would ask 
that it be part of the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

Ms. HsNNY. I am the State coordinator for TEFAP. Fm the 
public part of this private and public partnership. 

We work together, not just with TEFAP, but with all the other 
programs. The message I woulfl like to clearly reiterate is the mes- 
sage that's been very well stated by my colleagues in prior testimo* 
ny. Please look at the TEFAP Program and build on the success 
that has emani. .^ from this program, the volunteer network, the 
Ability of the private sector end the volunteer sector, in terms of 
time, transportation, distribution, so as to be able to mobilize re- 
sources to provide food to hungry people. 

The other thing that I would really encourage you to do, please 
don't pit one program against the other and don't rob Peter to pay 
Paul. 

We support the School Lunch Program. We support the Commod- 
ity Supplemental Food Prograu, the WIG Pn«ram, all the other 
programs. 

T^e Chairman. Thank you for saying that. And I hope everybody 
will listen to what you just said on these matters. Because that 
often is the feeling t'^t goes on, that we've got to see wliich one is 
most deserving, which one crowds out the others. Thank you for 
making that point 

Ms. Hn<fNY. I think one analogy is to look at various branches of 
our militarj, you don't buy one airplane to meet all the mission 
needs of that particular branch of the milit^. 

You need a lot of food and nutrition programs to meet different 
needs for differeiit people. What I would urge you to do is look at 
ways of coordinating these programs more effectively among each 
other and getting the food in any way, shape or form out to the 
hungry people. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the statement of Mary Jo 
Hwny will be placed in the record in its entirety at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Mary Jo Henny follows:] 



3,^7 
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Mcry Jo Htonyi Arlxoai DtpartMnt of Eoonoalc SMurity. Karoh 1, 1988 
Xtatiaony To Hm CoadttM oa icrioulturt» Nytrltlon and Fwmtrf 

Ot Hungir la teorica and Food MatributloQ Prograua 



Tha T«porary BitrMnoy Food AsaUtanoa Proem (TEFAP) la ■ victin of 
ita own ■uooMi. In ordtr to undar stand thla atataaant, I want to tall you 
first about tha TEFAf in Ariaona ainoa tha prosrw waa author izad by Concrars 
in 1983* Only by undarstanding what has baan aoeoapliahad by tha Arizona TEFAP 
oan ona fully graap tha po't«tial loss. 

FroB 1983 to Ootobar, 1985t tha Arizona TE*;» was adainistared by tha 
Dapartaant of Edujation (DOE). A combination of oireunatanoaa lad tha DOE and 
tha Dapartaant of Eoonoaio Saourity (DES) to eonoluda that tha TEFAP should ba 
transfarrad to DES. By autual asraoaant, tha dapartaants raquaattd that tha 
Covarnor transfar tha TEFAP to DES affaotiva Ootobar , 1985. Tha major 
oiroumataneas war a: 

An announoament, in April, 1985, by DOE to Arizona TETA" distributors 
that ftdaral funding would ba axhaustad by Nay and DOE would disoontinua 
tha TEFAP in Arizona. 

Tha provision of funds by DES to DOE, through an intargovarnnantal 
agraenant, to oontinua program oparations in all eountias with tha 
axoaption of Pima and Narioopa Countias. 

A "pilot" projaot in Pima and Narioopa Countias, davalopad by tha food 
bank warehouses, DOE and' DES, whioh inoludtd diraot oomnodity shipment 
from USDA to the food bank warehouses in those counties. 
Tha involvamant of DES with the food banks and the Association of Arizona 
Food Banka (AAFB) whioh had baan in axisUnoe for over two years and 
whioh had created a strong public/private partnership. 

Uhan tha TEFAP was transfarrad to DES, Community Services Administration 
(CSA) was designated as tha departmental office responsible for the prog ran. 
CSA had already developed a "pmrtnership* with the fOcd banks and AAFB by 
providing funding for atatewide food bank coordination. This cooperative 
relationship began in 1982 when the depsrtment end the food benks realized thet 
by working together a food distribution network oould be developed to maximize 
resources and provide oost affective services to more needy friiiite end 
individuals. This partnership has expanded far beyond the original concept ind 
includes other progrmns and organizations. The Arizona TEFAP is en importent 
part of this network. 

Through contracts with DES, the aix large food benk warehouses receive 
direct shipments of commodities f^om USDA. The food bank wv-ehouaes store end 
distribute commodities to mora than 250 "secondary" agencies around the stste. 
These saootidarias tre usually private and public nonprofit organizations such 
as churches, soall food banks, and Community Action Progr«BS. The secondaries 
distribute tha product to recipients with the help ^/f volunteers. 

It is estimated that in any given month, over 1,000 volunteers who 
provide more th^in 4,000 volunteer hours distribute TEFAP cotaeodities. 
Currently, about 7^,000 low-income households (or P88,000 Individusls) in 
Ariwna receive conaodities each uonth. This represents nearly nine 
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ptrotnt of tht Arizona population. Arizona distributed ovtr 11.5 Billion 
pound! of TEFAP cooBoditits in FY1986 and aore than 15 Billion pounds of 
product in FY1987. 

Tht obvious bonofits of tha TEFAP art tht raduotion of USDA surplus 
oooBoditits with a oorrtspondint reduction of ftdtral sto/agt costs, and the 
provision of supplvitntal food to tht ntedy. TEFAP has also bttn an tfftctivt 
■tohaniaa to dtvtlop and strtngthtn tht Ariaona food bank systea* For txnplt, 
tht adninistrativt funds havt provided tht food banks with storage and 
distribution equipment such as pallet racks, fork lifts, and waik-in coolers. 
FUnds have also Ptid for TEFAP-related operating costs at the food banks. This 
has had the effect of allowing the fooc. banks to use other resources for the 
purchase of food as well as such activities as the developnent of statewide 
gleaning and food donation efforts. 

Another ber.eflt of the Arizona TEFAP within this infl-astruoture has been 
the creation of a large pool of voluiteers in cconunities all over the stace. 
Through this prograa, coamunities have beocne aware of the needy in their area 
and the issue of hunger. Due to the expanded service areas of the food bank 
warehouses vis Va TEFAP, these organizations also are involved in providing 
food resources, including USDA coaBoditi>^s, to rural Arizona. This 
particularly includes those eoonunities on the Indian Reservations. 

The private nonprofit food banks and the state agency have developed a 
strong relationship not only with each other but also with the private business 
sector. In aany cconunities, cold and dry storage is provided free of charge 
by grocers and warehouses, and local businesses donate distribution space, 
transportation, and printing services. These business people also have a new 
awareness of thi hunger needs in their eonmunity. 

TEFAP has been effective in Arizona for all of the ri>ove reasons. The 
loss of cheese, honey, rice, and dry nilk represents a 75% reduction of TEFAP 
product in Arizona. Based on 1987 data, this loss equates to 11 million pounds 
of product or about $9,000,000 worth of food. This impacts the low-ineooe 
households and, in particular, two very vulnerable populations— the elderly 
and children. As reported to Congress in the April, 1987i nationwide TEFAP 
study, "A Study of the Tenporary Bnergency Food Assistance Program", of those 
households receiving TEFAP product: 

38S were headed by someone over 60 years of >gt, 
W of tht households had children under 18 years of age, 
75S of tht houstholds fall at or below the poverty thrtshold, 
lis of tht houstholds reoeivt food stamps, and 
• 41S of tht households vitw TEFAP as a regular food ao'J'^'t. 

Along with tht loss of product is eonetrn about the loss of the 
administrative funding. This places the food bank system in double jeopardy by 
reducing both food and ftv^ding resources. The food banks would be unable to 
develop innovative approaches for food resourcing such as gleaning since funds 
and efforts would focus on maintenance of reduced service. Arizona food banks 
prove their cost effectiveness by operating at a cost of 1C to 2€ per pound 
of food distributed. For every dollar spent by the food banks, over $15 of 
food is distributed. 
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Aa a dirtot and Indlrtct result of tht TEFAP in the past fogr years, 
Arizona can oite the many accaaplishAents* Hare are Just a few: 

• The opening of two food bank warehouses in rural areas of Arizona, 
the appropriation of $130,000 by the state legislature to support the 
food b«ik network, 

the appointaent of a atatewide Advisory Council on Hunger, which is 

in the prooeaa of coipiling e state hunger report, 

the creation of a statewide transportation network, 

the developaent of intra- and inter-state gleaning progms and food 

preservation projects, 

two new food bank warehouses built specifically as food bank 
facilities (and cited aa *»odels* fOr the rest of the nation by USDA 
and Second Harvest), 

• annual statewide hunger conferences for the past five years, and 

the establiahaent of a Section on Hunger at DES for the purpose of 
addressing the issue of hunger and providing coordination tnd 
assistance to public and private agencies about hunger and food and 
nutrition prograns. 

Arizona recognizes and values the TEFAP and we are proud of the 
public/private partnership which has becoae far sore than Just a cliche. Ve 
urge the Cooaittee to build on the TEFAP success by reauthorizing the progm, 
protecting the administrative funding and, with so«e of the cost savings 
realized by USDA through the reduced product acquisition, storage, and 
trnsportation eip«ises, ezplore innovative approaches to st^port the food bank 
aysten in thla nation. Just as the Air Force requires various types of 
alrplanea to see t its diverse needs, the food and nutrition needs of Affler leans 
require a variety of prograns. Ve urge the Coonittee to support and strengthen 
all food and nutrition prograas. 

Concerned response trcn the coanunity to ay office has been overuhelning 
and, in closing, I want to share with you an experience I had recently when I 
visited a TEFAP distribution site. A young aother was picking up ecouaodities. 
She was carrying a baby and had a little boy who wis «bout two years oH. The 
little boy was crying and when a volunteer picked hia up, the aether apologized 
for his behavior. Then she said, "But you see, it's reaiy not his fault. He 
haan t eaten aince yesterday." This was in downtown Phoenix and it was 
noontime. Ve do need to keep this vauable and effective systoD in place. 

Thank you for your time and attention. As you proceed with the issue of 
hunger, please contact me if I can be of assistance. 
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TEHPORARY EHER6EMCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PR06RAH - FUMCTIOMAL RELATIONSHIP CHART 



USDA - ns (Pcdaral) 
DU - cIa (Btflta) 
Pood B^nki (PrlMty Agflociflfl) 



CoMunltT Pood Book 
CRicaoa) 



Sinca Plaa Cochiaa Cral!< 
Crux 



j WMtaida T.B! (Sumrlaaj 

Craanlaj | j I I I 

1 taacarn Hpfaava La Pas Yum - Yavapai Coconino 
M.C. 



Horcharn Aritona Food Bank 
(PlatatafO 



T'a P.B. St. vL 



St. MT|'a P.B. 

City of Phs 
Aftaneiaa 



Coconino 



I. .1. .1 



MavajO 



Apaeha 



Uoitad P.B. 

■ I , r.i. 



Uatarn Pinal GiL Mavaje 
Maricopa 



Apacha 



icant 
d a Paul 

1 

57 

sc. Vincant 
do Paul 
Pariahfa 
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Department of Econoalc S.i.ur1tjf 
CoMunlty Servlcts Adalnlttratio 



AZ TEFAP 

TYPt or COMMOOITieS OtSTRlBUTCO 




JULY - DBCSMBBR, X987 

D«partiMnt of Economic Sacurlty 
01-26-88 3 G C«>«"«nlty 8«rvlc«g Adnlnltt ration 



ARIZONA - TEFAP 

HOUSEHOLDS SERVED: JULY - DECEMBER 19&7 
90 -I ■ 

66 " 

66 - 

64 - 

62 - 




JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 

TOTAL HOUSEHOLDS SERVED « 421,993 



DepartMnt of Beonomle Saeurlty 
Comminlty Sarvlect Admlnlstrfttlon 



01-26-86 



c1 r 4 



I? 

o 



ARIZONA - TEFAP 

COHHODITIES RECBIVEDt JULY - DECEMBER, 1967 




CO 

J3 



I ■ ■ ' ' 'f 

JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 

Tolol Pounds R«ccivtd: 7,097,696 



02-02-88 
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Community 8«rvict^ Administration 
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»«• ARIZONA APARTMENT OF ECONOMIC SECmtlTY 

Tmporarir Eawricaqr Food Aidmncr Progrun (TEFAf) 

EXICIBIUTY GUIDELINES 

(E^M en tt nvenof 

EUglMBiy to neave USDA conmoditia wider TEFAP nust be bftscd on ONE of the foUowing criteria. 

CRITERIA 

Rcodpl of: 

1. AFDC (Aid to Fomiiies with Dependent Children) 
EA (Emaxency Assistance) 

OA (General Assistttnce^ 

2. AHCCCS (Arizona Hevlth Care Cost Containment System) 

3. ?S (Food Stamps) 

4. SSI (Supplementary Security Income) 
•5. Emergency/Crisis 

*6. Low Income 

HOUSEHOLD INCOME LEVEL 

BtMd OB I50« of Fovcny lame CniddiiMi csubhihcd by f edcnl goveramcaL (Feder^ Register, Vol. S2. §34, February 
20. 19i7. ae. 534U 



HoBtchoM 

Sbc 

1 
2 
3 
4 



Canat Montfalr 
iBcone 

S £88 

925 
M63 
U400 



Hootehold 
Szc 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Contot Monthly 
iDOone 

SU638 

1.875 

2,113 

2,350 



(For each additional personf add S2S8 per month,) 



•DEFlNniONS: 



CMiMcy/OWs • Aa cmntDcy muadoo where no fundi arc ivJlablc to pnrefaase food. Food be fiven to the 
bouaebold, however, emerfcney ihuauon and ns cause mim be documented by the dictribution she and entered on the ap- 



Low lame . income includes all salaries or wages ^orr deductions), canunp from self employnieni. sooal secunty. 
pubfic anlstasce, naemployment usurance, chfld suppon. alunony. rr.treraeni benefiu o: any other source. Also interest or 
dlvideods fSMvings eetounu. sjoekt. bonds ore not considertd income) Total mcome may bt adjusted due to an unust^ 
medical expeaie paid durmc the mon:h. however, proof of such an expense u required. 

•tvlatd 07-20-87 
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.•^ • M«tMt ARIZONA DEf ARTMEKT Of ECONOMIC SECUIUTY 

ToBporanr Eacncncy Foei AMiiuuwc Program (TEFAP) 

REQuisrros de elegibiudad 



(Mnttah on/ronO 



U ckiiWIUtwl pm rcdbir cooMAlblcs de USDA bijo TEFAP (FrognmM de mmencm itmpomt atando txbtt cm «m«ff cm 
eiB por €omidtff u baa en UNO de Im liruemef Tcqiiunoi: 



RcUbir asinenda dez 



REQUISTTOS 



1 . AFDC (Asistenda afamiiias con niHos dependientes) 
EA (Asistenda de emerienda) 

GA (Asistenda zenerol) 

2. AHCXXS (Plan midico) 

3. ?S (EstampUlas de c lida) 

4. SSI (Jngreso de seguro suplementd) 
*5. Emerieoda/Crius 

*6. Pocos mgreios 

NIVEL DE INGRESO DEL HOGAR 
Sc test CB d 130% dc Uu guiu csuUcw-Uai por el fobienio fedenl pan dcnpiar Infrao A Nlvd de Probroa fKetistro 
Fadtnl. Vol 52. 934. dtfebnn20. 19t7.9at S341i, 



PenoBss CO 
cl Hofv 

I 

2 

3 



Infreto Messual 
Vitente 

S 638 

925 

1.163 

1,400 



PcnoDu en 
d Hofv 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Ingreso M«*nsttal 
Vifcotv* 

S1.638 

1.875 

2,113 

2,350 



(Paro cada persona adtdona, aUddase S238 per mes,) 



*D£FINiaONES: 

Eacr|cscta/Criili • Una ntuaddn de emcrienaa donde so euneo recunus para comprar comidi Se )e dtri conuda at 
hogan Bs embarf o. le rcquiere que cl centra de dmrfbuddn documente en U solicnud ctal ei }i emerseneia y que la eaiud. 

Pmm laffwof - E) iDtr»o bduyc todo salano. pago Units de ies dtduecionesj, miniu cuando se trabaja por menu 
propia. seguro soaaj, asinenaa de bieoenar pubUco, seguro de desempleo, ' .nenio it njftoi. pagos a ex>espotas. beneflaoi 
de Jubflaate y cualqwcr otro rccurso Tambid) hneris o dtvtdendoi (euenias de ahorro, ocaones y bonos no se constdenn 
in$rooj. Cuando exisien ganoi midicoi extraordinanos i. puede ajui.ar el ingreso total por cse mes. pero s: requme 
prueba de diebo gano. 

Pcvlatd 07-2C-&7 
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ARIZONA TENPORARY EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

rOOD BANK WAREHOUSES - LOCATIONS AND SERVICE AREAS 
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ESN/USA: A FRESH IDEA IN FOOD BANKING 



ESU/USA 1$ the food bank trinsportitlon network 
developed In Arizona md operated by the 
Arlzoni Hunger Care Network of westslde Food 
Sank. 



^ In late suaaer of 1987, sufficient funds were 
H collected to sake the purchase of the tractor, 
W a 1987 Frelghtllner, conventional, tandem unit. 
W (pictured below). Following another significant 
7 grant, the 47 foot, refrigerated trailer was also 
ordered. The trailer Is also a new piece of equip- 
ment. The funding was a result of corporate and public 
grants totalling $98,875. 



AK gQNA HUNGER CARE NgPyPRK In addition to the purchased 
WESTSIDE FOOD BANK components, two used trailers have 

P.OBOX13I0 n^**" service in the network. 

SUNCrrY.ARIZONA8537Z V^„t*„ ""-"V^' oVh'V" '^Z.VZ 

a year by the Swift Transport Company in Phoenix. 8oth 
of these units were acquired through the efforts of 
Senator John HcCaIn and his staff. 



It Is estimated that ESH/USA will transport 8 million pounds 
of product during the first year of operation (beginning 
November, ig87) md travel more than 100,00 miles. This product 
includes United States Department of Agriculture (USOA) commod- 
ities. 2nd Harvest products and donated, gleaned and purchased 
f ood • 

Inconjunctlon with the transportation project, the Oepartraent 
of Economic Security (OES) Is providing state funds for a state 
? ?*' "donor hot line". Since Its beginning in 

July, 1987, over 70,000 pounds of food have been donated as 
a result of this hotline 
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The Chaibman. Senator Melcher. 

Senator Milchkr. I have been scanning through the prepared 
testimony as vou have been making your remarks and I am im- 
pressed with me penetration that TBPAP has made. 

You have a Western State. We have a Western State. You 
produce significant quantities of food in the irrigated part of Arizo- 
na and some of the iurylands. 

We produce significant amounts of food and, yet, we each have 
plent y of people who simply do not have adequate nutrition and 
TEFAP has proven to be one of the ways to supplement nutritional 
requirements of the poor people. 

I like both sets of testimony firom each of you. I thank yo u for it. 
I thank all the people who are engaged in food banks and TEFAP 
and all the other nutritional programs. 

I think it is a problem that we can overcome if we are going to 
do it with a mix of private and Government assistance. You very 
adequately described that as the case in Arizona. Thank you very 
much. 

The Chairbian. Senator Boechwitz. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. I would say to Ms. Henny that I wouldn't 
really look to the military as being much of a guide for coordina- 
tion of programs. [Laughter.] 

I agree that the TI^AP Program— as my friend from Montana 
has just said— has had some pretty good penetration. And I note 
with some interest on your letterhead that your advisoiy commit- 
tee to the Association of Arizona Food Banks includes folks from 
what appear to be most of the supermarket chains in your neck of 



But there is often testimony here about displacement, particular- 
ly from members of the adnunistration, and that if you distribute 
these commodities you are, in effect, giving to some people who 
would piu^chase at for example, Bashas. b that a food chedn? 

Ms. HiLDKBRAND. Yes, that's one of our nugor chains in Arizona. 

Senator Boschwitz. I see the Retail Grocers Association is repre- 
sented on your board as well. What is their attitude toward the 
TEFAP Program? 

Ms. HiLDRBRAND. Our advisory committee. Senator Boschwitz, is 
an important arm of what we do in Arizona. Tliey have been very 
supportive not only of food banking, but also of the TEFAP Pro- 
gram. 

I am not under the impression that they feel any strong displace- 
ment of their sales as a result of the growth of the TEFAP Pro- 
gram and the distribution of those products. 

We value their relationship very highly and what they have 
brought to our networking concept has been significant to say the 
least. 

Senator Boschwitz. I have an appointment waiting for me in my 
office now. But my staff will stay in the event I leave. I would ap- 
preciate the other witnesses addressing displacement, because 
that's an argument that's often raised in this whole matter. 
Thanks. 

The Chairman. I should note that when Senator Boschwitz says 
his staff will remain, you understand that most Senators, after a 
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relatively ghort time here, realize we are but Con^Mtutional im- 
pediments to our stai . [Laughter ^ 

They are reaUy the ones who run iMngs. Actually all us cculd 
leave and if you stayed with the superb staff we have working on 
ther>^ issues, you would probably be even better off. 

Senator Boschwttz. I would say to the Chairman that it is one 
thing to say these things in private but to admit to the world at 
large that we are governed and driven by our staff. [Laughter.] 

The CHAiRBfAN. I am sure I will find that statement coming back 
to haunt me at some inappropriate time, which is usually where 
my smart-alecky statements do come back to haunt me. Thank you 
both very much. 

I would ask MarshaU Matz, who is no stranger to this committee, 
to come forward and introduce the American School Food Service 
Association. 

I would also note for the record that in the years I have been on 
this committee, now my 1 4th yeai , Mr. Matz has served both as a 
staff member and as a wise counselor to the conmiittee, and without 
the fear of embarrassing a good firi<md, I would nc'te that he is one 
that I go to, for advice constantly. 1 find that advice very substantive 
and advice that I can rely upon. So, having said that Marshall, we 
are glad to have you here. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. I might say to the Chairman that since we 
live close to one another out in Viigima that he is a neighbor. He 
lives a few houses awi y. In fact, it's a very interepting thing. He's 
sort of equidistant between Senator Le^ h/s house and mine. We 
consider him to be the demilitarized zone. [liaughter.] 

The CHAmMAN. He's t^e one who has tr try to bring us together 
and often does. 

Mr. Matz. We've always looked at nutrition as a bipartisan 
issue. Senator. 

The CH\mMAN. That's as it should be and often is and, in fact, it 
is in this committee especially. 

Mr. Matz. Mr. Chaiiman, thank you, Senator Boschwitz, Senator 
Melcher. I am delighted to present to you today the leadership of 
the American School Fo^ Service Association. Jane Wynn from 
Broward County; Shirley Watkins our presidentrelect ftt)m Mem- 
phis Tennessee; and Mary Klatko, Chauman of our Legislative 
Committee ft^m Howard County, Maryland. 

Joining us at the tat!e is Mr. Charlie Hughes from New York 
Cily, with AFSCME, a key allied organization and one that we 
worL closely with. 

Tane Wynn will be presenting the statement on behalf of the 
I iiel. We have onhr one statement. Thank you. 

The CHAmMAN. Thank you. 
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STATEMErnr op jane WYNN, president, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FOOD SERVICE ASSOCUTION, BROWARD COUNTY, ITU ACCOM- 
PANIED BY SHIRLEY WATKINS, PRESIDENT-ELECT, MEMPHIS, 
TN; MARY KLATKO, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
HOW^JtD COUNTY, MD; AND CHARLES HUGHES, CHAIRPERSON, 
AFSCME SCHOOL EMPLOYEE ADVISORY COMMIITEE AND 
PRESIDENT, LOCAL 372, BOARD OF EDUCATION EMPLOYEES, 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 37, NEW YORK CITY 

Ms. Wynn. Thank you ver^ much. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here to talk to you today on 
behah of the American School Food Service Association. 

You have our prepared testimony and I would like to highlic^t 
the s^ibjects of our prepared statement 

OOMMODmr LBQI8LATI0N 

First of all, I would like to thank you very much, the members of 
this committee, for your successful legislative effort to improve the 
Commodity Distribution Program. 

We are going to carefully monitor those improvements, because 
wf$ Wnow thev are going to help us in our effort to serve quality 
meals to children. 

NUTRmONAL QUAUTY OF SCHOOL BCBALS 

Also, along that same line, in the area of improving the quality 
of our meals jou will notice that in our statement we do ask the 
Congress to require a study on how to apply the USDA/HHS die- 
ta^guidelines to children. 

The re«V/mmended dietiurj' fniidelineci have been a wonderful help 
to us in toe schools in making us a^^are of the need to reduce fat, 
salt, and sugar in diets. 

However, we are beginning to see that quantitative measures are 
being applied to not only menus, but to specific food items and 
that s a concern for us, because there's no research available to 
back up these quantities and we feel that when we start this kind 
of a4justment of diets for children, we need facts and we hope that 
you will look favorably on our suggestion that this study be made. 

m&mVTK ON SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE BiANAOEBfiBNT 

Last year's appropriation bill earmarked $60,000 for a feasibility 
study to establish a school food service management institute 
within the USDA. Food and Nutrition Service. 

We believe that such an it^titute is extremely important to the 
long range development of the child nutrition programs. We would 
appreciate this committee ezpreMing its support for the institute to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

PRCZRAM REAUTHORIZATION AND FUNDINO 

We want to call your attention to the fact thrt^ there are five 
child nutrition programs that expire at the end of fiscal year 1£G^. 
We think it might be prudent to consider reauthorizing these pro- 
grams this year in 1988 so as to avoid the prass of legislative activi- 




ty that usually accompanies the first year of a new Presidential 
term. 

Whether or not there is a reauthorization bill this year, we 
woUd like to suggest one amendment to the National School 
Lunch Act and that is to sever the length between food stamps and 
the Free Lunch Program.^ 

Section 803 of the McKinney Homeless Act changed the annual 
update in food stamp guidelines from July 1 each year to Octo- 
ber 1 of each year. This section could have a very unintended and 
prejudicial effect on the National School Lunch Program. 

We would like legislation to move the annual update for School 
Lunch Program back to July 1. We understand that perhaps that 
has already been considered. 

I would like to mention at this point the domino effect that does 
take place when» as one of the prior witnesses mentioned, there is 
the difficulty in establishing and iwAintainiwg food stamp eligibil- 
ity. 

As you know, many of our students in schools receive their free 
lunch based on food stamp eligibility, categorical eli^ility. 

When they do have difBcul^ in estd)liSiing eligibility either be- 
cause of the difficulty in reading the application or in the frequen- 
cy of reauthorizing the eligibility, it does affect their ability to get 
food stamps in that home, and also the ability of those chUdren to 
receive free meals at school. 

I would also like to mention three items tliat do not appear in 
the prepared testimony. We are delighted to hear of tiie pending 
introduction of the Hunger Relief Act. One of those bills will pro- 
vide an additional 3 cents for school breakfasts that are being 
served, and this will be very valuable. It will allow us throughout 
this country to improve the nutritional quality of the meals. 

But another thing it will do is to encourage the expansion of the 
School Breakfast Program, make it more attractive to districts who 
perhaps have been reluctant to enter into the breakfaet program, 
and for those of us who have had a great expansion of the break- 
fast program in the past few years, we will have no problem in doc- 
umenting for you the effectiveness of that program. 

I want to speak just a moment about the NET funding 

The CHAmiiAN. I think it applies to the poorest. I think its appli- 
cation has been particularly useful by applying school breakfasts to 
the poorest students. 

Ms. Wynn. Absolutely. Right. 

In last year's appropriations bill, both the House and the Senate 
included $6 million for the Nutrition Education and Training Pro- 
gram and $9 million for audits in the Child Care Feeding Program. 

Even though this money was included in both theHouse and 
Senate versions of the legislation, the money was deleted in the 
conference. It is our understanding t^t this was an unintentional 
overrigfat, a drafting error. 

It is very iinportant that this error be corrected. And we would 
appreciate this committee contacting the Senate Appropriations 
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Committee eo that we might correct this oversight in the first 
available vehicle. 

We have heard a lot today about bonus commodities. I would like 
to bring to your attention liiat in the schools and the States we 
have been informed that bonus commodities that we will receive 
this vear have been capped at last year's levd and the amount that 
will be received next ^rear is really unknown at this time. 

We current^ receive approximately 10 cents a meal in bonus 
commodities. We're not suggesting that we get a 10 cent per meal 
increase in entitlement commodities, but we thought we should 
bring this to your attention, because in reality some of us may be 
fiidng what will be a 10-oent reduction in support of the program. 

We would support, of course, d<nnestic use of commodities over 
foreign. And tliose are just the highlights of our prepared testimony. 

The CHAmiCAN. Yes, I understand. We could spend a great deal 
of time on it. It is important that you have highlighted the pre- 
pared testimony and without objection, your statement will be 
placed in the record in its entirety at this point. 

[The prepared statements of Mb. Wynn an<l Mr, Hughes follow:] 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION AND FORESTRY 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
MARCH 1, 1988 



Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am delighted to 
represent the American School Food Service Association here 
this morning, I am Jane Wynn, President of the ^merican School 
Food Service Association, from Broward County, Florida. With me 
today is Shirley Watkins, the President-elect from Memphis, 
Tennessee, and Mary Klatko, of Howard County, Maryland, the 
Chairperson of the Public Policy and Legislative Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, i would like to present to the Committee our 
1988 Legislative Issue Paper, and our Election '88, Child 
Nutrition Principles, with your permission, we can make these 
documents a part of the hearing record and concentrate this 
morning on a few highlights. 

Commodity Legislation 

At the outset we would like to extend our deap appreciation 
to the Committee for your successful legislative effort to 
improve the USDA Commodity Distribution Program. As you know, 
the President signed this legislation into law earlier this 
year (P.L. 100-237) and we are very optimistic that it will 
provide the statutory base necessary to improve federal and 
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state administration of the program. It is extremely important 
that this program respond to the needs of recipient agencies 
throughout the country, as well as to the agricultural purposes 
of the program. We look forward to monitoring the 
implementation of this important statute along with this 
Committee. We are hopeful that several members of the American 
School Food Service Association will be part of the advisory 
council established under the statute. 

Again, please accept our deep appreciation for a job well 
done ! 

Nutritional Quality of bchool Meals 

Improving the nutritional quality of school meals is one of 
the highest priorities of ASFSA. Last year our House of 
Delegates passed a resolution calling for adherance to the 
OSDA/HHS Dietary Guidelines . We also asked all food companies 
that supply the school lunch program to review their 
specifications so as to maximize compliance with the Guidelines * 

This action, coupled with new USDA recipe cards and better 
USDA commodity specifications are important steps toward 
improving the nutritional quality of school meal&. 

At the same time, however , we are concerned that the 
Dietary Guidelines , which were established for the gereral 
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population, are on occasion being translated into precise 
quantitative prescriptions for children based on an analysis of 
individual food items. The Dietary Guidelines are an excellent 
generalized statement of nutritional direction for a healthy 
population. They do not contain recommendations for specific 
levels of nutrient intake for subgroups of the population, 
especially children. Therefore, we request that the Congress 
require a study on how to apply the Dietary Guidelines to 
children, including, in particular, sodium, fat and sugar 
recommendations . 

On average, in the United states we consume 37% of our 
calories from fat (according to USDA). When the U.S. Senate 
Select Committee on Nutrition released its publication Dietary 
Goals for the United States in 1977, it recommended* that we 
lower our fat consuprotion to 30% of total calories. But neither 
USDA, HHS, the National Academy of Sciences or the Academy of 
Pediatrics has made a recommendation for children. More 
specific guidance is needed in this area. 

It is, of course, hard to legislate meal quality. But one 
congressional action which would be helpful is tc restore the 
Nutrition Education and Training (NET) program to its original 
level of 50^/child/year, or t25 million. This program which is 
used to train personnel and educate students on nutrition 
issues is an extremely important health component. The current 
appropriation of t5 million is not adequ;&te. 
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Institute on School Food Service Management 

In the 1988 continuing appropriation conference report 
(Report 100-498) i50,000 was earmarked for a feasibility study 
to establish a school food service management institute within 
the USDA, Pood and Nutrition Service. The institute would 
provide expanded school food service research, a wide range of 
developmental activities, and technical training for school 
food and nutrition personnel. 

ASFSA strongly supports the creation of a school food 
service management institute, and would encourage thir 
Committee to express its support for the institute to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

School Pood Service is an eight to ten billion dollar 
retail industry. Yet lit;:ie effort is made to underpin the 
program with research and development as well as training on 
how to provido nutritious and cost effective school meal 
£ "ograms. 

A USDA school food service management institute could 
assist schools in the use of uSDA donated commodities; menu 
planning; procurement procedures; financial management; and 
last, but definitively not least, implementation of the 
USDA/HHS Dietary Guidelines. No major restaurant chain would 
think of operating without an adequate research and development 
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function. The federal government invests billions of dollars in 
federal child nutrition programs. We believe the institute 
would be a very modest investment that would allow us to get 
much more out of our limited resources. 

Program Reauthorizations and Funding 

There are five child nutrition programs that expire at the 
end of Fiscal Year 1989. These programs are: the Summer Food 
Service Program for Children, the Commodity Distribution 
Program, State Administrative Expenses, the Nutrition Education 
and Training Program, and the Special Supplemental Food Program 
for Women, Infants and Children (HIC). While these programs do 
not expire this year, it might be prudent to consider 
reauthorizing them at this time, so as to avoid the press of 
legislative activity that usually accompanies the first year of 
a new presidential term. 

The Administration has not sought any budget cuts in the 
child nutrition programs this year, which would allow the 
Congress to consider these programs on their merits. ASFSA 
supports full funding for these programs as well as the child 
nutrition programs that are entitlement in nature and do not 
need reauthorization. 

ASPSA would strongly oppose any child nutriti^ .ts, and 
in particular, any proposal that would eliminate and/or reduce 
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cash or commodity support to schools based upon the the 
participation of students with family income above 185 percent 
of the poverty guideline. A "Dear Colleague" was circulated in 
the House suggesting such a budget cut in the Fall of 1987. For 
the record therefore allow me to outline a few points with 
regard to this all important child nutrition subsidy: 

* Section 4 of the National School Lunch Act guarantees to 
schools throughout the country a reimbursement of 
approximately 12^ for each school lunch (paid, reduced 
price, or free) served consistent with USDA guidelines. An 
equal amount is guaranteed in USDA commodities for a total 
subsidy of approximately 25^ per meal. 

* The school lunch program is not federally mandated. Schools 
are encouraged to participate through the Section 4 
grant-in-aid and other federal support. 

* Section 4 is not a transfer payment to individual children 
(as is Pood Stamps, APDC) but is a grant-in-aid to schools 
to support the basic infrastructure of the school lunch 
program and to encourage schools to participate in the 
program. 

* Approximately 24 million children receive a school lunch 
each d&y? half are free and reduced price meals. 
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* In 1981, the per meal school lunch reimbursement was cut by 
ll^r programs were dropped, and some three million children 
were forced from the program; of the three million children 
eliminated, one million were poor children who had received 
a free or reduced price lunch* 

* A Library of Congress study indicates that some 44,000 
schools with over 12 million students ^re at risk of 
dropping out of the School Lunch Program if the Section 4 
reimbursement were ever eliminated , 

* Of the i4.4 billion child nutrition budget (FY '88), *3.8 
billion was transferred from the agricultural trust fund. 
Section 32 of P.L. 74-320. As you know. Section 32 is 
funded from duties collected on foreign goods and is used 
to encourage the consumption ol American agricultural 
commodities. Only *.66 billion was appropriated tax dollars. 

Whether or not there is a reauthorization bill this year, 
we would like to suggest one amendment to the National School 
Lunch Act. Free lunch eligibility is currently tied to the food 
stamp income guidelines. Section 803 of the McKinney Homeless 
Act, P.L. 100-77, changed the annual update in food stamp 
guidelines from July 1 of each fiscal year to October 1 of each 
year. This section could have a very unintended and prejudicial 
effect on the National School Lunch Program. 
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The school year currently runs from July 1 to July 1» 
ASPSA would therefore support legislation to keep the school 
lunch update as of July 1 of each year. Updating the income 
eligibility guidelines in the middle of a school year would 
cause major administrative complications, as I am sure you can 
appreciate. Currently, applications are made for free and 
reduced price lunches at the beginning of the school year for 
the entire year, changing the free lunch guidelines after 
school has started would be very complex. We do not believe 
that this was the intended consequence of the food stamp 
amendment enacted as part of the McKinney Homeless Act. We 
would like therefore to request an amendment keeping the child 
nutrition inflation adjustment effective July 1 of each year. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we deeply appreciate the 
support that child nutrition has received from this Committee 
over the years and look forward to working with you in 1988 and 
beyond. I would be happy to answer any questions that you may 
have. Thank you very much. 
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American School Food Service Association 

1988 Legislative Issue Paper 



WHEREAS, the Omnfeus Reconciliation Act of 1981 
hM reduced federal fundtng for chiJd nutntion by 
lUMBion per year 

WHEREAS^ Gramm^Ruf'iiiian exenmcd chid nutrt- 
tkm prqpant from «y further budget cutK 

WHEREAS, the Preiident signed KR. 7 into la w on 
October 18, 1986. the House havii^ pasMd it four 
tknct and the Senate having paMed it three times; 



WHEREAS. KR. 7 reauthoriied all child nutrition 
propwns until Scpconber 30, 1989: and 

WHEREAS^ lhe98thComreai^the99thCoiwrets and 
the firtt session ci the lOOtfa Congreis i^ected aD 
ciiid nutiitioa budget cutt after eicienive hearii^ 

The AisHcan SchMl Food 
h— by adepts the falp^ 

1988: 



fbr 



GENERAL AMtTANCB SUFPOKT 

1. ASFSA supports goneralasditmce for al school 
hmches and would strongly oppose tny chid nuiri- 
tkm bkidaet cuts, and partkulariy aiiy proposal that 
would emnate and/or reduce the cssh or conunod- 
ity support to schools based upon the Mrtk^pation of 
studentt with famiy income sibove l85perccatolthe 
poverty guidelines. (A "Dear Coieague** kdcr was 
circulated in ihe House to tl^ effect bi die f aU ol 
1987.) Such a proposal would lower the fcdeni 
subsidy for apnwdmatcly half ol al the hachcs 
served nationwide and vvoidcL therefore, jeopardiae 
^ very existence of the Natioi^ School Unch 
roojnsro. 

Thecharacteitoionoffcderslsii p po rt rscil wl by 
local schools under Section 4 of the Naita^ School 
Lunch Act as an "upper tacome iubstdy** indfcatr* a 
Inch of undcntandfaagof how the funds are usei and 
of the differences between the school hmch program 
and a welfare pnmia 

The socaied Idgh bicome sttbsidy** is not a 
transf er payment to todhriduals but is a^uit-in-aid to 
schools to support iie basic talrastnictw of the 
schod hmch progTM Without tUs si«rt many 
school districts could not afford to pwiic^ate in the 
Nationd Schod Uach Froniu thereby depriviM 
a chidrsn bi the comnudnr. bKhidIng poor chif 
rea of the nutritional value ot die progFsm. 

It is cstinaced that 5 ndKoQ to 8 diloo cM(h«n 
and 10.000 to 15.000 schools would be fonred from 
the National School bach P^ooim if the Section 4 
general support were dbninataa. 



nOGEAIf EBAUraOUZAnOM 

X Five child nutrition programs expire at the end of 
fbral year 198ft the Summer rood S«vioe Ftopwn 
fbr CMIdrea. the Commocfiiy Dislributiaa PkOBwn. 
State AdmnistrBtive B^enses^ the Nutritioo Educa- 
tion and Tniinliv hqpm, and the Spedd Supple> 
mental Food fngnm for Women, Infanu and 
Oiidren (WKX GhFCB the prase of IcgUative acthrity 
that usuaOv accompanies the Bnt year of a new 
praidciitisl teno. it nqr be pnidcM to remMhoriie 
these propwns bi 1988 radier diMirait uBti 1989. 

mMCOMMOINTiriNmfflimOlflVOGRAII 

I. ASFSA supports die mudMMededbnprovementt 
in the commodky distribution promm called for bi 
HR. 134a passed as Pi. toi-W. Hie leglslatioo 
strikci an important balance between the dwerem 
foab of the program taUng bilo consideration the 
needs of school food service. ASFSA looks forward to 
bebig r f prese nt t d on the Advisonr Council and 
worting with the Congress and the US. Depaitment 
of Aflicuhuretomooiortheii ' 
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4. ASFSAsupports the IWlsryGuMbws Air Ainer- 
iosns and requestt nfkiemeM of these guidelbies aa 
they relate t-^ddUbm 
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SCHOOL FOOD SEKVICE 
MANAGEMENT INSl'll'll Ifi 

S. ASFSA supports the esublbhineni of a School 
Food Service Manafemeni Insiituie. School food 
service is an S8 biUion*! 10 biUion indusiry. with USDA 
provKling more than $2 billion in cash assistance and 
$! billion in commodity assistance. Yet there b htik 
effort made to underfira the profnuns with research 
and develcmnent as well as training, on how to 
provide efficient and coM-effcctive school meal 
programs. 

ASFSA thr^ore supporu the creation of a USDA 
Institute of school rood Service Management to 
develop technical expcniie in a variety of areas and to 
communicate stich infbnnation to programs partici- 
pating in the USDA chfld nutrition prograrot. 

The first step was taken when the Senate Appro- 
pnatxKU Committee, as part of (he 1988 Agricuhure 
Appropriations BIU, provided $200,000 for the plan- 
nintor the institute in Report 100-2C3. In c onference 
the amount was reduced to $50^. but a feasibility 
study was required. ASFSA urfes support for this 
effort 

NUnmON EDUCATION AND TKAMNG 
PEOGIAM 

i. ASFSA supports the original concept of 50 ccnU 
per child per year for the purposes of nutrition 
^k^yton^for ^""^"^ training for 

RILATimniF TO POOD fTAMM 

7. Free luach ckgibfli^ is curreaily tied lo the food 
stainpincomeguiddfeMSeclioalidoflheMcKinney 
Homeless Act, Pi. 100-77. changed theannual uodate 
in the food stamp guidelines from July I toOciobc^ 1. 
of each year. 

ASFSA supporu legtaiation to keep the school huch 
update on Jufy I . July I is the start of the school yev. 
Any cKier date would cause m^jor adminirtrathre 



CHILDIUBN'S fNITUnVE 

I. ASFSA recognizes the constraints imposed on 
child nutntion programs by thefedcral deficit and the 
Gramm'Rudman legidaiioa Within these param* 
eters, however, it is important to work toward expan* 
sion of the breakfast program, child care food pro- 
grmm. and a kiwer sale prke for tlie reduced price 
school meaL 

BU)CK GRANT 

f. ASFSA opposes anvUcckgruit or welfare ivform 
proposal that would ncoipocue the child nutrition 
programs. Iliese progr ams are too important to 
wopardiie them widi a block grant approach. As 
rrendent Nbcon said 10 the White House Goof erence 
oo Food. Nutrition and Health in 1969. "the problem 
of malnourishroeitt isa national refpontibMty." 

NUTRITION MONITORING 

It. ASFSAsupports&lOllandHJLZISI.Iegtfaikm 
to estabHah a cot np itheni i v e nutrition monitoring 
system. The nutritionmooitorii^ activities of USDA 
and the Department of Heakh Md Human Services 
naed to be coordinated and more dnciy infonnatioB 
obtained. In the 99th Conom the House pa«ed HJl 
2436 but the Senate did not take it up prior to 
adioummenL ASFSA supports ail " 
bdng passed in the 100th Conptesa. 

UmVERULITUDY 

II. ASFSA urges Coi#«M to undertake a feadbiUty 
study or pilot project on the various methods of 
opentiiig a sdTfkiandng schodl lunch propwn for 
aichildim 



LINE ITEM VETO 



tlkia 



U. ASFSA oppoacshgiilatlnn that would mm I 
itemvetoauttiarity totheFreiideoLAlineMmvclo 
would alow die PMridcnt to vaio spedAc ddU 
ttutritkm funding he dkl not support It would 
drastkajhr change the balance between the ConptsB 
and the uecutfv? Atwch. 
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American School Food Service Association 



Election '88 
Child Nutrition* Principles 



1. The child nutntion programs, havms had 
thetr federal support reduced by one*thuxt snould 
not be cut any further. 

2. The child nutntion programs are a pnonty 
federal initiative. 

3. The school lunch program is an intetral part 
of the education day and should be availaole to all 
children. General assistance (Section 4. National 
School Lunch Act. 1944) is a grant*tn*aid to 
schools intended to support the basic infrastruc- 
ture of the school lunch program for all children; 
it is not a transfer payment to individual children. 

4. The school breakfast program should be 
encouraged in all schools^panicularly schools tn 
lowincome areas where a high percentage of the 
children receive a free or reduced price school 
lunch. 

5 The Special Supplemental Food Program for 
women, mfanu and children (W.LC.) should be 
expanded to reach those who are eligible for the 
program. 



6. The documentation and venfic9tion proce* 
dures for free and reduced pnce school meal 
eligibility should be consistent with the school 
environmenL 

7. The child nutntion programs should be sup- 
ported with technical assistance* reseuch. and 
tinning so as to encourage the efficient operation 
of high quality, nutritious local programs. 

8. The Nutrition Education and Training Pro- 
S^m should be supported at the original level of 
fifty cents (50c) per child per year. 

9. The USDA commodity distribution program 
IS an important part of the child nutrition effort 
and must respond to the needs of recipient 
agencies, as well as to the agricultural purposes of 
the program. 

10. The child nutrition programs should im- 
plement the Dutary Guidelines for Americans. 



. Aifcf MHf niioif ^royfCTU Ml /iiA ichool luneK u hoot hrntkiMit. 
chtU nrft jHipiMMP food imm odmmuirutv» uptiw*. jiu/nnoM 

WLC Tk€FYUttdtflbtMiteitorcHMmHtntwtui4tUlM>m4»4 
tl 7 Mutt for W LC 



Mpartd by the Publtc Micy and Ugalattve Commtiiee, AtfirntMn School Food Strm Assoaaaon. 



tOWtorSWS Quebec SUSufec 300 BkEnriewMMtrnlft^mA. anil I /ann\ «->c ag-ic /toi))iA.im 
Mm HMltaK (100) S25-3S06 (recwded child numuon kiWUKm infoiiM 
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Good morning Mr* Chairman and members of the committee* 
My name is Charl:.s Hughes. 

I am Chairperson oi the American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees' School Employees Advisory Committee 
which represents 150,000 members. 

I am also the President of Loca^ 372, Board of Education 
Employees^ District Council 21, in New York City. Our union is 
the largest union that works in the nation's largest school lunch 
program in terms of student participation and employees. On an 
average day, our members serve close to 700,000 breakfasts and 
lunches . 

It is a privilege lor me to testify before this Committee. 
Daring the many years I have advocated improved child nutrition 
programs r I have been impressed by your sensitivity and 
commitment to our nation's children and, more particularly, to 
your steadfast support for the National School Lunch and School 
Breakfast Programs. No two programs have a greater impact on 
enhancing children's ability to thrive in an educational setting 
and on improving the quality of their lives. 

AFSCME has stood staunchly beside^ you since the School Lunch 
Program was launched in 1946. We have worked with you as you 
strove to develop this program and the newer School Breakfast 
Program as major bulwarks in protecting the school children of 
our land against the ravages of hunger and malnutrition. 
Especially during the past seven years, we have offered and given 
you our support as you were forced to deal with the 
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Administration's draconian proposals that were intended to gut 
these programs. 

Unfortunately f Nr. Chairman, our work is far from complete. 
Only half of our nation's jchool children participate in the 
School Lunch Program. And the figures are much, much lower for 
school breakfasts. Less than one-third of our nation's schools 
offer breakfasts to their students. Little wonder that only 3.6 
million school breakfasts are served each day to less than 8 
percent of our school children. 

We cannot sit back and accept these low participation rates. 
For far too many of our children, the school lunch and breakfast 
programs offer the only daily hope for hot- nutritious meals. 
Department of Agriculture studies show that poor children depend 
on these meals for half of their daily nutrient intake. 
Increased federal commitment to these programs is essek ^.ial if we 
ever hope to eradicate hunger and improve the educational 
performance of our nation's children. 

He must not and cannot be content with the Administration's 
proposal to fund the school lunch and breakfast programs at their 
current levels. I know that I need not remind the Committee that 
seven years ago the Administration spearheaded a major attack on 
child nutrition programs which were slashed by 28 percent. The 
school lunch and breakfast programs were especially hard hit. 
Federal funding for these programs was cut by over $1 billion. 
The direct result of these reductions forced 3,000 schools to 
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leave the program and more than 3 million children wer** denied 
access to nutritious meals. 

The school lunch and breakfast programs have never recovered 
from this ruthless attack. Less schools and less children 
participate in the school lunch program today than in 1980. 
Participation rates in the school breakfast program have failed 
to return to their 1981 peak. This has occurred despite the 
efforts of the American School Food Service Association « AFSCNE 
and other concerned groups to ^^ncourage more schools and school 
children to patticipate. 

Our efforts to increase participation are stymied because 
federal reimbursement- rates do not cover the costs of providing 
school lunched and breakfasts. These reimbursement rates must be 
increased so that one day all of our nation's school children 
will have access to these vital programs. 

As you well know, Nr. Chairman, an increased federal 
commitment to the National School Breakfast Program is critical. 
Between October and December 1987, AFSCME and the New York City 
Board of Education conducted a major pampaign to expand the 
school breakfast program. This successful undertaking increased 
participation in the program by more than 25,000. He now serve 
over 143,000 breakfasts to New York City's school children 
everyday. 

But our work is far from complete. Our school breakfast 
program serves only one-fourth as many meals as our school lunch 
program. And this is not for lack of demand. At many of our 
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schools, children are lined up in the morning waiting for their 
breakfasts. For many of them it is the first meal they've had 
since the school lunch they ate the day before. 

The current federal reimbursement rates are so low that many 
schools cannot afford to offer the breakfast program. Some 
states, like New York, supplement the program with their own 
funds to encourage more schools to participate. But too many 
school children in too many states are left without. 

I ask the Committee, can we - as a people - afford to let 
this situation conti^nue? Can we - as a nation - afford to sit- 
back and watch our children go hungry? The answer must be a 
resounding "nol** 

On behalf of APSCME's more than one million members, I urge 
the Committee to call for increased federal funding for the 
school lunch and breakfast programs. On that score, I want to 
commend you, Mr. Chairman, for having co-sponsored the Emergency 
Hunger Relief Act. If enacted, that bill would increase 
reimbursement rates for the school breakfast program by three 
cents per meal. After seven years of budget cuts, it's a needed 
step in the right direction. 

I also want to urge the committee to continue funding the 
Nutrition Education Training (NET) Program. As you know, the 
Administration has called for the elimination of this program. 
Our members have benefited directly from the training they have 
received through NET. And as we all know, a well-trained and 
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informed staff is key to a successful program of the quality oar 
children deserve. 

NET served 4 million children in 1986 at a cost of only 
$1.25 per child. That's a small price to pay to ensure that the 
quality of our school breakfast and lunch programs are preserved 
and Increased. 

Let me finish by thanking the members of the Committee who 
have fought over the years to protect the school breakfast and 
lunch programs from those shortsighted individuals who would have 
us solve our fiscal problem? at the expense of our nation's 
children. In this year of the family, let us renew our 
commitment to our children - the future of our country and the 
world. 
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The Chairman. We look forward, with a lot of eagerness, to read- 
ing the testimony because of the substantial issues that you have 
raised and addressed in the past. 

We expect you will continue to do it. It's the kind of expertise 
that is valuable to this committee. Are there no further state- 
ments? 

Mr. Matz. No lurther formal statements. 

The Chairman. Senator Melcher and then Senator Boschwitz. 

Senator Mklchsr. How old is the American School Food Service? 

Ms. Wynn. We were founded the same year as the National 
School Lunch Act, 1946—42 years. 

Senator Mklchsr. For 42 years, the road to making the school 
nutrition programs bigger and better, has been one of unending 
woric for you and I coim-atulate you for it. 

It isn't that we won^ be doing better in the future. It's that we 
will always have the children and paying attention to their needs, 
nutritionally, through the schools is, I would assume, a rewarding 
woric, is it nof ^ 

Ms. Watkins. Senator, it is very rewarding. Each one of us would 
let you know that — each one of us is a parent or have grandchil- 
dren. I don't have any grandchildren. I would like to have some. 

But we are parents and working in the program and we do have 
a strong commitment to it. For the children of this country, we 
woik very hard, because they are our future. 

Senator Melcher. Thank you very much and thank you all for 
your woric. 

The Chairman. Senator Boschwitz. 

Senator BoscHvnrz. I notice, Jane, that you said it was 10 cents. 
Why do I have in mind 12 cents? 

AIs. Wynn. The program provides that we can get all we can use 
and that's probably where the 12 cents came from. 

But the average that they figure is about 10 cents per meal, just 
dealing in averages. 

You will find some districts that might use more than that, some 
that might find it 

Mr. Matz. Senator, could I just elaborate. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Sure. 

Mr. Matz. I think the 12 cents is the level of entitlement com- 
modities that the schools get. Schools receive a certain amount in 
cash for each meal served, a certain amount in a broad array of 
commodities under entitlement authority. That is currently ap- 
proximately 12, 12.5 cents by statute. ^ 

Over and above that, the schools get bonus commodities, 
which 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Oh, is that which you are speaking of? 
Ms. Wynn. Yes. 

Mr. Matz. Yes. The bonus, of cource, as Ms. Wynn, said, varies 
from school district to schocl district, depending on how they plan 
their menus. But it averages, over the course of the country, about 
10 cents. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. I notice that the witness suggested reauthor- 
izing this year the five child nutrition programs which expire at 
the end of the fiscal year 1989. 1 think it would be a little bit opti- 
mistic, that we would reauthorize them this year. 
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"So as to avoid the press of l^islative activity," the witness said, 
"that usually accompanies the first yoar of a new Presidential 
term/' I'm afraid that rush is not quite as great as the rush that 
occurs in an election year. I'm not sure that I would be too optimis- 
tic about that. 

Ms. Wynn. Well, I guess we look back to 1981 and would wish 
that it could happen that way. 

Senator Boschwitz. May I ask you, Marshall, about the displace- 
ment. Could you address that subject for just a moment? Do you 
get involved in that? 

Mr. Matz. Senator, I don't directly. My infonnation is pretty 
similar to the previous witness. My understanding is that the Food 
Marketing Institute and other organizations on a national level 
that are involved in TEFAP are very supportive and have not, by 
and laiige, found that to be a problem. Even though you might 
think they would. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. It's interesting. I was a little late getting 
here because I was addressing the grocers who are in town, and I 
neglected to ask them about it. 

But I will, because again, that objection sometimes comes up and 
stands in the way. 

Mr. Matz. My understanding is that the private sector has been 
very very supportive of food banks. Second Harvest, and efforts in 
that r^ard. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Mr. Chairman, I'm going to have to leave 
now. I understand that some Minnesotans are out there in the au- 
dience. 

I see that you're on my schedule for 2:45. 1 have a hearing this 
afternoon. So if you could come up to my ofBoe in 10 or 15 minutes, 
I would have a little bit more time than this afternoon. 

Hie Chairman. Senator Melcher. 

Senator Melcher. Mr. Chairman, I do have one more question. 
I've just scanned the prepared testimony and I didn't find what I 
was looking for in any of the testimony nor did I hear €my of you 
address this particular point As I understand what Mr. Bode has 
in mind on behalf of the administration is to recommend a cap on 
availability of school lunch programs for next year. 

I don't know just what that means. As he described it to me 10 
days ago or 2 weeks ago— Mr. Bode says that the administration 
recognizes the high priority of school lunches and would put it in 
the budget or it is in the budget, that they won't need any more 
than what they had last year. 

I would like to have your advice on that, because kids grow. 
Whatever the needs are, whatever we did last year, I don't know 
whether it's good enough. 

I hesitate to get into any type of a syndrome where we start 
saying, well, everything was fine last year so, therefore, this year 
the same amount is what we're talkir^ about. 

I don't think I would want to be party to that myself, but I would 
like your advice on it. 

Ms. Wynn. Senator, since the program b^an, we have been able 
to request and receive any bonus commodities in any amount that 
we could effectively use. 
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Now, this year, we have ilxeady been told through the States 
that we are being capped at last year's level. Now, for those of us 
who have growing school populations, that is already certainly 
going to reduce the amount per plate that we receive in bonus com- 
modities. 

At the same time, they have told us— that next year is still an 
unknown quantity. They're beginning to sound more like it's pretty 
definite that we will not receive bonus— or if we do, it will be con- 
siderably less next year. 

But they qualify it bv saving that they really have to wait to see 
what happens to the herds, the dairy herds, and then they will 
know whether or not there are going to be any surpluses. 

But th^ pretty well indicated to us that Uie stocks are down and 
if the food's not there, we won't be receiving it. 

Senator Melcher. What I want to know from you is if it still 
should be case by case, what are the needs, and what would be the 
effect of a formula on this that restricts the capability of response 
to those needs? 

Ms. Wynn. Absolutely. And that's the way it's working and I 
think it's worked very well. I think it has helped us through a very 
difficult time since 1981, if I'm answering you properly. 

The fact that we could through our ingenuity and our ability uti- 
lize those foods, we have been able to overcome some of those dras- 
tic cuts that we were experiencing in 1981 and since that time— it 
has been an important part of our program. 

And I'm sure that we have great concern throughout the country 
as to how we are going to acUust. 

Senator Melcher. Given the fact that Mr. Bode has described 
this to me, I have to take it with some concern. And I realize if we 
want to respond to a change in policy, which he has actually enun- 
ciated, we either have to get a different understanding with them 
on what is the policy and that it will continue as it has before or 
else we'll have to make it statutory to continue. 

I would like to work with your group on which way is the best to 
go. I have found qm e often that policy changes of this nature may 
not be necessary. 

Maybe we wul have to cough up some funds of some nature to 
make sure that we're not going to disrupt the program. 

Ms. Wynn. That's why we wanted to bring it to your attention 
today. We really would appreciate the opportunity to work with 
you on some kind of solution. 

3enator Melcher. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. I would note that Secre- 
tary Bode is ill and is not going to be testifying today. Mr. Hughes. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES HUGHES, CHAIRPERSON, AFSCME 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEE ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND PRESIDENT, 
LOCAL 372. BOARD OF EDUCATION EMPLOYEES, DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 37. NEW YORK CITY, NY 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, I just wanted to make a comment, Mr. Chair- 
man. My name is Charles Hi^hes. Tm the president of Local 372 of 
the New Yorl City Board of Education Employees of the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, who has 1 
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million members in this great country of ours and I am the chair- 
person of their School Employees Advisory Committee. 

I want to make the statement for the record that there is a lot of 
people back there who are concerned that I am not making a state- 
ment to you today, because I am scheduled 2 weeks from now to 
appeiu. 

The Chairman. I understand. 

Mr. Hughes. Yes» but I wanted to say to my good friends in the 
American School Food Service Association, who I've worked with 
over the years, that I'm with you. It's just that they didn't have 
enough time to do us all correctly. And I don't want that split to 
ever take place between what I consider to be some of the finest 
people that I've had the privilege of working with. 

And I thuik you, Mr. Chairman, and your committee for allow- 
ingme to make that statement. 

The Chairman. Thank you. And we appreciate your being here. 
Just being here emphasizes a great dual of support. 

I might note that it has been mentioned that we have a short 
session ahead of us as far as the legislative year is concemetl with 
the two national conventions this summer. 

Any IVesidential election year, as anyone who has had any expe- 
rience here knows, becomes a truncated one as far as legislative 
matters are concerned because of the time constraint. 

Let me assure you there will be no item that will take greater 
priority in this committee this year than the nutrition matters. 
There will not be a war of one nutrition program against another. 

We will do everythii^ possible to explore ways to get more com- 
modities into TEFAP. niat's a very difficult thing l^^latively, but 
we are exploring it and I am confident we can nnd somethmg. If 
we get the will of the Congress behind us, we will be able to do it. 

Because as I said at the outset, it becomes a moral issue, far 
more thai, a political issue. There is no way we can justify hungry 
people in the United States. 

It becomes a very, e most cliche thing, b^ people in government 
to go around giving speeches, to extol patriotism. And that's fine. 
We should be patriotic as Americans. 

But prior to that patriotism, we talk about the strength of our 
Nation, what a wonderful nation it is. We've been talking about 
the fact that we can feed Imngry people and that we will not toler- 
ate hunger in America. 

And, so, whenever you're at a political gathering and somebody 
is extolling the virtues of America, and wavmg the flag and specdc- 
ing of the security of this Nation, say you'd like to talk about some- 
thing other than just the number of ships and airplanes that we 
can build in our military. 

Important as that mi^ht be for our security, part of the security 
of this Nation is its ability to feed itself. 

And when thev've finished waving the flag, ask them specifically 
iust what would they do, what do they intend to do to feed the 
hungry or take care of children of this Nation, because that goes to 
just how patriotic they really are and how important they really 
feel the basic security of this country is. 

The security of any people is the ability to feed themselves, to 
give themselves shelter, to provide that sense of personal security, 
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tiiat goes reaUy to the bottom line of the security of any nation. 
That 18 an area where we arfi not secure today and we can be. 
Nothing 18 gomg to have a greater priority. 

With that, I thank you aU for being here. We stand in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 12 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., bubcomnuttee on Nutrition and Investigations of the Com 
mittee on Agriculture Nutrition, and Forestry, March 28, 1983. 
Luther Place Memorial Church, Washington, DC.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Council Inc. ISAyt^-tStrttl^ Barrt, Vl. OSSal (tOZ) a79-IOS3 l-tOO-€22-aa9S 



I an the (Xjtreach Food and ^^..rition Specialist for the C^tral Vermont 
Ooonunltjr Action Council Barre office. Everyday I deal directly wiv.i th^ huno y 
in the central Vermont urea. I spend most of my <<rtemoons giving food from 
our eaergency food shelf to clients that come in reruesting food help The 
problem of hunger is very real and oxists to a greawr extent than many of us may 
believe. I seo from five to fifteen clients per day who need our food assisUnce. 
Many of them are single mothers* living only on their ANPC grants* WIC» food 
staifM and occasionally fuel assistance- Most of these people rent apartments 
and It IS beyond me ho^^ thev manage o pay rent, utilities ano still mana'^e 
to feed their children, As a result, many of our clients for the food shelf 
are chronic racipients of our ser^'ices. it is increasingly ("ifficult for them 
to breaK out of tne poverty cycle. 

Another large percentage of our clients are senior citizen3. of *,hon sub- 
sist on social security and food stomps. A'^ain. I find it nearly impossible 
foe income of this sort to cover tne expenses of housing, utilities, health 
care, and foca Our office is also seeing a growing amount of homeless persons-- 
unablc to pay or rent or utilities due to t'neir extreme poverty. 

I believe thzt the food stamp. WIC and other nutrition programs nnist be 
strengtncned. if ve are to see any alleviation of nunger in oir cou.ntry. if 
ve could strengthen our nutr.tion programs, wa would be easing the financial 
buroen on poverty-stricken people* and enable them to afford more for housing, 
health care, etc , ano p-rhaps allow tlwm to save money Many improvements 
could be made on our present system, but startin<^ with stronger nutrition programs 
would lielp '.fn^nsely 

I urge you to support, in any way. thp Elnergency Hunger Si'Iief Bill and to 
fight for Its inclusion in the FY 1989 Budget resolution It is time for us to 
fight the hunger ^pioemic and your help is needed to support al' <inti -hunger 
legislation Itoing so would lielp tremendously the milliono of people m our 
country suffering from nungcr and poverty Thank you very much. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 28, 1988 

U.S. SknatoT 

SUBCOMMITTEB ON NUTRITION AND INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 

COMMItTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., at Luther 
Place Memorial Church on Thomas Circle, Hon. Tcm Harkin 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present or submitting a statement: Senators Leahy and Harkin. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM PARKIN, A U.S. SENATOR FTIOM IOWA 

Senator Harkin. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Nutrition and Investigations of the Conunit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry meets today in Washing- 
ton, DC, to gather information on hun^r and related nutritional 
issues, and to learn how effective the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
food assistance programs are in dealing with these problems. 

The United States is the world's foremost producer of food prod- 
ucts. Large stockpiles attest to our agricultural proficiency and pro- 
ductivity. Although most of the Agriculture Committee's time and 
resources are spent attempting to provide market stability, under 
the great leadership of our new Chairman, Senator Patrick Leahy 
of Vermont, we in the Agriculture Committee of the U.S. Senate 
are spending a great deal of time and energy in dealing with this 
other responsibility— to make sure that hungry people are fed. 

The existence of hunger in this land of plenty comes as a shock 
to most Americans. What we want to know is, with our productive 
farms, our warehouses filled to overflowing, how is it that some 
Americans still do not get enough nutritious food to eat? bideed, 
this is the central irony of our nutrition policies. Providing an- 
swers — and solutions— to this question is what this hearing is 
about. 

We are here today so that the Nutrition Subcommittee can learn 
more first, about the adequacy of Federal resources being commit- 
ted to food assistance programs in Washington, DC, and, second, 
the efHciency and effectiveness of their allocation to recipients. 

(391) 
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Recently, the General Accounting Office sent me a report regard- 
ing the :^vingB that can be made in the different programs by 
changing the way they operate. I am interested in knowing if there 
are ways that we can operate these programs differently so that we 
can feed more people, but I want to say at the outset that we 
cannot fthirk our responsibility to meet the needs of hungry people 
in this country. 

The questicHi was asked earlier where are we going to get the 
money. Ti ;t really is not the question. It is not a matter of where 
are we going to get the money. The answer simply is we must have 
the mon^ and we must make sure that these commodities contin- 
ue to How. 

I hav9 a letter from the Department of Agriculture saying that 
some of these commodities will be running out this month, some 
will be running out next month, and yet at the same time we still 
have surpluses. Well, I want to know why. Are we really running 
out or are we not running out? A lot of anxiety is being promoted 
among people who think that our cheese and butter and things are 
going to run out 

It says right here, here is the letter I received, dated March 25, a 
few days ago. It says, ''At this time» we do not know if distribution 
of nonfat dry milk can be continued beyond June. The same is true 
for cheese.'' And I have been told that rice and honey will be cut 
off at the end of this month, there will be no more. 

Well, I just cannot buy that. I cannot buy the fact that all of the 
surpluses that we have and our ability to produce, that we cannot 
provide the food that is needed. Basically, we know that even those 
who get food stamps still need this food because the food stamps do 
not meet the fill! needs and they do not last all month. 

We need to know how to reach out to these people, what barriers 
need to be removed. Are there changes that need to be made in the 
Food Stamp Program or any of these other programs? If there are 
changes we have to do it efRciently and economically, of course, 
but we have to meet the needs that exist. 

I am honored to have with us today the Chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. As I said before, when we first met under 
his leadership a year ago— and the Chairman sets the tone of the 
Agriculture Committee— when we first met, on that opening day. 
Senator Leahy talked about the need for this conmiittee to pay 
more attention to issues of hunger and malnutrition. We talked 
about the Scientific American study that shov^ how many hungry 
people there are in America. So, under his leadership the Agricul- 
ture Committee has really shifted its emphasis, and I want to pay 
him a public debt of g^titude and to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
yo|ur leadership in this area and for getting this Agriculture Com- 
mittee to look at this other responsibility that we also have— to 
feed the hungry. 

Thank you for being here today. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Harkin follows:] 
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PUPAXID STATUfENT OP HON. TOM HaRKIN, A U.S. SiNATOR FROM loWA 

SUBOOlOinTKI ON NUTRITIG:: and INVKSnOATIONS^HRARINO ON DOIUSTIC HUNGER 
AND RILATBD NUTRITIONAL UBUIR, WASHINGTON, DC.— MARCH 28, 1988 

The Senate Agriculture Committee's S Icommitiee on Nutrition and Investiga- 
tions meets today in Washington, D.C., to gather information on hunger and related 
nutritional issues, and how eflective the U.S. Department of Agriculture's food as- 
sistance programs are in dealing with these im)blems. 

The United States is the world's foremost producer of food products. Large stock- 
piles attest to our agricultural profidenqr and productivity. Dating back to the 
1930s the U.S. has attempted to utilise its extra productive capaci^ by pravidii^ 
commodities to families and individuals in need of food Msistance. Hence the pur- 
pose of many of our food assistaiioe programs is twofold: (1) to help stabilize agricul- 
tural markets and (2) to feed the hungry. Although mob*t of the A^culture Commit- 
tee's time and resources are spent attempting to provide naarket stability, today we 
are dealing with this second responsibility— to ieed the hungiy. 

The existence of hunger in this land of i^enty a>mes as a shock to most Ameri- 
cans. With our productive farms, and our warehouses filled to overflowing, how is it 
that some Americans still do not get enou^ nutritious food to eat? Indeed, this is 
the central inmy of our nutrition policies. Providing answers— and solutions— to 
this question i^ what this hearing is all about. 

I am here todav so that the Nutrition Subcommittee can learn more first, about 
the adequacy of federal resources being committed to food assistance programs in 
Wsshingtmi, D.C., and second, the efficiency and ejfTectiveness of their allocation to 
recunents. 

Hearings such as this provide a record for the Senate and a basis for the Agricul- 
ture Committee's recommendations in dealing with these issues. 

Last year, for example, this Subconunittee met to look into the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program for Women, Infants and Children (WIC). As a result of that 
hearing I recommended an amendment to allow staten greater economy and efficien- 
cy in acquiring various commodities for WIC recipients. 

Recently the General Accounting Office sent me a report stating that if all states 
adopt these new procedures, the federal government will save over $240 million. 
That means that we can serve an additional 630,000 WIC participants without any 
additional cont to the government. Based on bids received by the state of Texas sev- 
eral weeks ago estimated savings may rise another |100 million. 

I hope that Washington, D.C. is considering implementing this new procedure. 
Perhaps the D.C. government witness who wiJj tesufy today can give us an update 
on this. The point I want to make is that bearings such as this can and do make a 
difference. Your presence and participation here today can make our federal institu- 
tions and programs work better. 

Before we begin today, I'd like to not* nome recent trends that demonstrate the 
increasing need for adequate and efficiently operated nutrition programs. 

Our economy lias not been as good to some as it has to others during this decade. 
Povertjr, the leading cause of hunger, has increased by 10 percent. 

In 1986, 32.4 million Americans were at or below thepoverty level. Within this 
grouping of poor people we find some disturbing trends. There are nearly 13 million 
children in this group or about 1 out of every 5 children. Poverty is more heavily 
concentrated among children than among any other age group. By contrast, 3.5 mil- 
lion elderly persons (or 12.4 percent of the elderly) had mcomes below the poverty 
line. 

One of the principal purposes of our food assistance programs is to prevent 
hunger. Yet food stamps, our largest food assistance program, reaches only 19.4 mil- 
lion people. Despite the increase in poverty this decade, participation in the food 
stamp program has declined. It is simply not reaching all of the people it should— 
onlv 55 percent of our elderly poor participate in the rood stamp program. The «atio 
of food stamp recipients to our poverty population has declined significantly (from 
66% in 1980 to 60% in 1986). 

Moreover, there has been a shift in who receives food stamp benefits: 78% of food 
stamp households are headed by women and over 80% of food stamp benefits go to 
households with children. It is a well recognised fact thut food stamps do not last for 
the entire month. 

The WIC program for women, infants and children reaches only 40 percent of eli- 
gible participants. Yet, study after study has shown this to be one of our most cost- 
eftective government programs, saving up to three dollars in future health care 
costs for each dollar spent on the program. This then is the legt^cy we leave our 
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women and children. It must be condemned by all social and moral standards. We 
need to reach out to theee and the needy individuals of our population in a timely 
manner. 

The USDA has many programs that deal with hunger. Our witnesses today will 
discuss theee programs and how they operate in the real world. The one question 
that I hope each witness will address v ^ow can we better alleviate hunger— wheth- 
er it be at the individual need level, or the distribution level or the administrative 
level We need to know who these needy people are and why their needs are not 
being met 

We need to know how to reach out to these people*— what barriers need to be re- 
moved? For those currently receiving assistance we want to know how we can serve 
them more efficiently and economically. Can we reduce waste and if so, where? 

Tlie hearing reconl will remain open for 10 days followin<t this hearing to allow 
for those who would like to submit a written statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PATRICK J* LEAHY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

VERMONT 

The CHA0tBftAN. Thank you very much, Senator Harkin. When I 
looked out the window this morning, I had some question of wheth- 
er I would be here. We had a sudden snow shower in Vermont of 2 
or 3 inches, but it was all over in about 45 minutes, just long 
enough to delay all the flights, unfortunately. But I am glad to be 
here. 

I think that we did have a number of years where the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry forgot that middle word, 
and T applaud you for taking on the Chairmanship of the Subcom- 
mit.^d on Nutrition and Investigations. It is extremely important 
to us, and I think the importance was demonstrated last week 
when Secretary Lyng testified before the full committee. He was 
defending President Reagan's budget. 

Now, tiie Secretary of Agriculture is a good man and an honest 
man. I think he is a kindhearted man, and is a personally generous 
man. But in defending the President's budget, he had to say that, 
"there is no poverty-based hunger in the United States." In that 
regard, the Secretary is absolutely wrong. 

There is poverty-based hui^er in every single part of the United 
States, whether it is in Washington or Los Angeles or New York or 
thousands of small towns in rural America. 

You can see it on your TV screens, in magazines, or even more 
importantly, you can walk out anywhere in this country and see it 
on the streets. And if the President and other members of his ad- 
ministration think there is no poverty-based hunger, just walk two 
or three blocks from the White House. They sometimes take an at- 
titude that whon they move the people away from the White House 
area, you are not going to see hunger or homelessness or poverty, 
that it no longer exists. But it is still there, and there is nobody in 
this country who can pretend it is not there. 

Poverty and hunger is sweeping our land. More and more soup 
kitchens are being set up, but tney do not meet the demand. Saying 
that volunteerism will solve the problem is like stamping on grocery 
bags "just sa> no" to drugs and assuming that the drug problem is 

?one. It does not work quite that way. For example, in New York 
ity, there were 30 soup kitchens and food pantries in 1981— now 
there are over 580— that's almost a twentyfold increase since 198L 
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In the prepared testimony from Paul Vali, of "Bread for the 
City'' located in Washington, he states that there has been a 35 
percent increase in demand for their emergency food assistance in 
Washington. Let us see what has caused this increase. 

In the early eighties, there were migor cuts that were made in 
food stamps, child nutrition, and public assistance programs. 

The Census Bureau reported in 1986 that nearly 13 million chil- 
dren were poor--and 32 million Americans lived in poverty— that's 
8 milli<Mi more than in 1980. With these 13 million chUdren living 
in poverty, how can people sit back and somehow say that there is 
not hunger connected with that poverty, especially when it is in- 
volving children? 

The disparity between the well-ofT and the poor keeps growing. 
The irony is that the people who administer the programs are people 
who never gp hungry except by choice. We in Congress will not. The 
admmistration will not. It is awfully easy for people to forget the 
hungry that are out there. 

In 1986, 15 million Americans got TEFAP commodities that you 
see over there or sec here, ordinarily what you see on that table. 
We have heard all kinds of stories about long lines containing 
America's hungry— the elderly, the homeless, and children waiting 
hours, sometimes in zero degree weather, for a 5 pound block of 
cheese or some nonfat dry milk, rice, flour, and commeal. 

You know, one of the reasons why they need this is that those 
same poor are relying on food stamps— well, remember what the 
food 8.^p6 are, the maximum benefit is 81 cents per penson per 
meal. Now, do most of the people here ever really want to be in a 
position where you have to eat for 81 cents per meal? Forget the 
well-publicized thing where somebody will say, "Well, I will live on 
food stamps for a week and show you how well that works," as 
they go back to a middle class suburbia home, mth all the extra 
appliances there, and with a stove and with the electricity and 
money to pay for it and the water and the heat. 

Now, the Secretary said the food stamp benefit leveb were 
stingy. Well, they are totally inadequate. The conscience of Amer- 
1^ is going to be judged by how it responds to this crisis. We are 
the wealthiest, most powerful nation in the vTorld, and it is a mark 
of shame that we have so many hungry in our country. It no longer 
becomes a dollar and cents matter, it becomes a moral question, a 
m^r moral question. The morality of our Nation vrill be judged by 
how we deal with the hungry and the homeless of our Nation, 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Leahy follovtrs:] 
Pmefamxd Statkmbnt or Hon. Patrick J. Lkahy, a U.S. Senator From Vermont 

OPKNINO 8TATBMINT» SINATOR PATRICK J. LEAHY. SUBOOMMriTEE ON NUTT HON AND 
INVESnOAnONS— MARCH 28, 1988 

Secretwy Lyng toatified before the full committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
FoTMtry last week. He was defending President Reagan's budget. 

He said that, "There is no poverty-baaed hunger in the United States"— Secretary 
Lyng IS wrong. ^ 

Poverty-based hunger in .\merica is back— but I don't have to tell you that. 
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You can see it on your TV screens, in magazines and on the streets. President 
Reagan can find poverty-based hunger within blocks of the White House— or in the 
Washington suburbs. 

Poverty, and hunger, is sweeping our land. More and more soup kitchens are 
being set-up— but they can't keep up with the demand. For example, in New York 
City, there were 30 soup kitchens and food pantries in 1981 — now there are over 
58(>— that's almost a twentyfold increase since 1981. 

In his written testimony P&ul Vali, of ''Bread for the Citv" located in Washington, 
states that there has been a 35 percent increase in demand for their emei^gency food 
assistance in Washington. 

From 1964 to 1979 the poverty rate in America had declined by over one-third, 
due in large part to Federal Asristance programs which provided a national safety 
net for the poor. 

In the early eighties nuyor cuts were made in food stamps, child nutrition, and 
public assistance programs. 

The Census Bureau reported in 1986 that nearly 13 million children were poor — 
and 32 million Americans lived in poverty — that's 3 million more than in 1980. 

The disiiarily between the well-oif and the poor keeps growing— I fear that unless 
we stop this trend there will be a permanent underclass of the hungry and homeless 
in America. 

In 1986, 15 million Americans received TEFAP commodities. We've heard story 
after story about the long lines containing America's hungry— the elderly, the 
homeless, and children wait for hours for a five pound block of cheese, and some 
nonfat diy milk, rice, flour, and commeal. 

One reason that so many need TEFAP commodities is that food stamp benefit 
levels are so low— the w ifl yim ^im benefit is 81 cents, per person, per meal. 

Secretary Lyng testified that food stamp benefit levels were ''stingy"— I would use 
a different word— "inadequate." 

The conscience of America will be judged by how it responds to this crisis— Amer- 
ica has a moral duly to feed its hungry citizens. 

Senator Harkin. Mr. Chairman, thank you veiy much. I just 
want to echo what you said. In January, I worked in a food distri- 
bution center in the small town of Spencer, Iowa— not one of the 
more urban centers of the United States— and I remember that it 
was 4 degrees above zero. They had announced that they were 
going to custribute food beginning at 10 in the mominff. I started 
working at 8 in the morning, and at 8 in the morning mien we got 
there to open up the doors, there was an elderly woman already 
standing out there in 4 degree temperature. She wanted to make 
sure that she got the food 2 hours later. By 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing the line was down the block. And this is in a small rural town 
in rural America, not an urban center. When you say that it is 
widespread, I can attest that it is widespread. 

WeU, before we call our witnesses, I also want to thank the 
Luther Place Memorial Church and the Reverend John Steinbruck 
for letting us conduct our hearing here. We thought it would be 
best to come here to have the hearing. Why should people always 
go to Capitol Hill? We ouffht to get these hearings out where the 
people are, whei^ the problem is, and where the people who are 
administering these programs work and live. That is-why we are 
here today. 

The Chairman. I might point out that last year, about this time, 
we brought our whole committee to Iowa for a meeting. We had 
about six U.S. Senators, and that was the only time last year that 
six U.S. Senators arrived in Iowa with not a single one having an- 
nounced for the Presidencv. [Laughter.] 

It is probably just as well. 

Senator Harkin. I also want to thank the Luther Place Memori- 
al Church and the Reverend Steinbruck for not only having us 
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here, but for all that you are doing for this area, with the homeless 
shelter, the food distribution, and everything else. It is really re- 
markable, it is wonderful, and we wan* to thimk you. 

Well, we do have to move ahead. Bishop Ricard could not be 
here, and in his place is Father Bryan Hehir, who is no stranger to 
any of us. Senior Policy Adviser for Social Concerns to the United 
States Catholic Conference. 

Father Hehir, welcome again to this subcommittee. You are most 
welcome. You are a great leader in this area. The prepared testi- 
mony of Bishop Ricard will be made a part of the recoitl in its en- 
tirety. If you would just like to summarize his prepared testimony 
that would be fine. 

STATEMENT OF FATHER J. BRYAN HEHIR, COUNSELOR FOR 

SOCIAL POLICY, U,S, CATHOLIC CONFERENCE 
Father Hehir. I would. Senator Harkin and Senator Leahy, like 
to express my appreciation for being able to be here, for two rea- 
sons: 

One, to celebrate and reinforce the shift of emphasis in the com- 
mittee on this question; and, second, to connatulate you on your 
choice of place. You are absolutely right. Reverend John Stein- 
bruck and this community have been a contribution to the Wash- 
mgton community, I can testify for 15 years, because I have been 
across the street and just seen some of what they have done, so I 
think your choice of a place is exquisite in terms of what you are 
trying to say here today. 

Bishop John Ricard, of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, was pre- 
vented by an emeivency this morning from coming. He was coming 
to testify on behalf of the U S. Catholic Conference (USCO, and so 
I will testify in his place on behalf of the Conference, and specifi- 
cally to share our concern about the continuing reality of hunger 
in our midst and to share some recommendations to improve the 
food stamp and child nutrition programs. 

The USiCC comes here today, the Bishops Conference, for three 
reasons: 

First of all, our experience in this field of trying to work with the 
reali^ of hunger in the United States; second, because of compas- 
sion for the people who suffer — women and children particularly— 
in terms of hunger; and, third, we come because hunger, as Senator 
Leahv has said, is a moral question and we have a moral conviction 
that hunger undermines the lives, dignity and rights of those who 
sufier from it. 

Various reports and our own experience in the church clearly 
document the presence and ravages of hunger in our land. Those 
who suffer most are children, women, and minorities, the most vul- 
nerable people among us. Equally disturbing is the harm done to 
unborn children and infants who are especially tragic victims of 
hinder. 

While disagreements may arise over the actual statistics of 
hunger and malnutrition, or the meaning of changing rates of pov- 
erty and infant mortality, no one can Intimately claim that this 
Nation does not face a serious problem of hunger. The real difficul- 
ty is not the debate about the statistics, but providing hungry 
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people with an adequate diet, enough to maintain their physical, 
mental, and spiritual health. 
In preparing this testimony, we sought to survey some of the ex- 

Grience of the Catholic community around the united States who 
ive attempted to deal with the hunger problem directly. Bishop 
Ricard wanted to share with you his expenence of Baltimore. 

Let me briefly share with you our experience in Baltimore. 
Seven years ago, the Archdiocese of Baltimore founded a soup 
kitchen called Our Daily Bread. At that time, it was serving 160 
people a day. Our Daily Bread was one of only four soup kitchens 
m the Cily of Baltimore. Today, there are 23 soup kitchens in Bal- 
timore, and Our Daily Bread serves 450 people a day, and has 
served over 1 million meals since it opened. Obviously, there is 
hunger in Baltimore and the need has grown. 

The church established 3 vears ago, a wholesale food purchasing 
operation called Bread on the Water. Through this, we have been 
able to provide over $1 million a year in nutritious foods to some 
350 local agencies who are then able to feed poor families at a 
cheaper cost than is otherwise available. Tliis amounts to over 1 
million tons of food annually that Bread on the Water is able to 
provide hungry people. 

Moving beyond Baltimore, the USOC consulted Catholic Char- 
ities, which runs programs to address hunger around the country. 
They report that in 1985 their affiliated local agencies served 
1,175,000 hungry people. This included food banks, soup kitchens, 
and other parish services. In 1986, Catholic Charities served 
3,173,000 people, so there is a 2,000,000 increase in 1 year. 

In the Archdiocese of New York, St. Francis Xavier Welcome 
Table served 700 to 800 people every Sunday in 1986. Last year 
they served over 1,200 every Sunday. The Archdiocese also partici- 
pates in a wider emergency food assistance program which serves 
1.2 million people monthly, 70 percent of whom are in families. In 
Davenport, Iowa, the Diocese there reports that the River Bend 
Food Bank, which it helped form and through whom many of its 
parishes feed the hungry, added 25 new food pantries just last year. 

Here in Washii^n, less than a mile away. So Others Might Eat 
[SOME], served 254,703 meals in the last year, and Catholic Char- 
ities in Washington distributed 340 tons of food to hungry families 
in our Nation's Capital. 

What we know is that the demand for these services expands ex- 
ponentially and we cannot meet the demand. Our resources are 
being stressed to the breaking point, more and more people are 
running out of food earlier each month, and ^ey come to us for 
additional help. 

I can assure you that the church will continue to do what we 
can, but we cannot possibly hope to meet the need. Our efforts 
cannot and should not substitute for an adequate, just public policy 
and effective programs to meet the needs of the hungry. 

Hunger is a fundamentally moral issue, because it is a funda- 
mental human issue. In traditional Catholic social teaching, the 
right to a sufficient amount of food to sustain life is a human right, 
one linked directly to the right to life itself. When we address the 
question of public policy to combat hunger, therefore, we are not 
speaking of feeding people out of charity, an optional enterprise. 
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We are talking about something that is a matter of justice in the 
country. To fail to feed the hungry threatens the very structure of 

justice in our society and is a direct attack on a fundamental 
luman right. 

It is Catholic teaching that when the normal workings of the 
economy cannot provide for basic nutritional needs of some citi- 
zens, then the Government has a responsibility to supplement 
other efforts. We believe the Federal Government has the ultimate 
responsibility to see that, in this Nation, people do not go hungry. 

We have listened carefully to the suggestion i^ut the role of the 
voluntary sector, and how the churches in particular, ought to be 
able to take up the slack caused by the cutback in the Federal food 
assistance programs, which vou have identified earlier in these 
hearings. Our problem with that proposal is not that we ought not 
to act in complement with the Clovemment and with other agen- 
cies; it is that private activity should not supplement for what is a 
fundamental responsibility of the public authority of the country. 

The churches will contmue to increase their efforts in the way 
that I have illustrated through my case study, but we cannot sub- 
stitute for the larger need that must be fulfilled by the role of the 
Federal Government. We can be partners with the Government, 
but we cannot and we ought not take their place. 

The increase in basic food assistance and financial aid by church- 
es and other private agencies in recent years should not be mis- 
read, therefore, as a sign of success for voluntarism, but, rather, 
should be seen for what it is— a desperate attempt to feed hungry 
people who have been abandoned. While we are very proud of our 
efforts to feed and shelter the poor, as all the church and religious 
communities are, we cannot pretend that soup kitchens and shel- 
ters represent a truly humane and effective response to hunger. In 
a sense they are a defeat. They are a human success in terms of 
what people are willing to do for other people, but they are a struc- 
tural defeat for this society. These efforts of soup kitchens and 
shelters cannot substitute for a national commitment to end 
hunger and invest our common resources to feed the hungry in our 
Nation. 

Let me come finally to some suggestions about policy. We believe 
that new initiatives are needed to begin to recommit ourselves to 
eliminating hunger. In our experience, there are two main prob- 
lems with the Food Stamp Program that the churches cannot 
remedy through its programs. 

One, the food stamp benefits are just too low for most poor 
peo^e to have enough food to get through the month. 

Two, many poor working people and their families are goinff 
hungry because they are not eligible for any or enough food 
stamps. In most cases, these families are hungry because me high 
cost of rents and utilities and/or child care leave them without 
enough cash for fix)d. Current food stamp rules do not take into ac- 
count the problems of poor families that have to spend 50 percent 
of their income for rent and another 25 percent for child care so 
that parents can work. 

The best and most direct way to help poor families would be, 
first, to raise the basic benefit level for all families; and, two, to let 
families deduct the full amount of their shelter cost and child care 
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cost when determining eligibility for benefits; and» finally, we call 
for an increase in funding for the Women, Infants and Children 
Program. 

We have other specific recommendations in the prepared testi- 
mony, but this comes out of our experience of trying to cooperate 
with the Government and finding the public effort fundamentally 
defective in the face of this basic human right and absolutely fun- 
damental moral problem. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Bishop Ricard follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman: 

1 am Bishop John Ricard of the Archdiocese of Baltimore. 1 am pleased to appear 
before you today on behaL' of the United SUtes CathoUc Conference, which is the public 
policy and legisUtive arm of the U. S. Catholic bishops. At the outset, Mr. Chairman, let 
me exprnss my thanks and appreciation to you for your leadership in focusing attention on 
the needs of hungry people and in trying to relieve this problem, i also thank you for the 
invitation to come here today to share our deep concern about the continuing reaUty of 
hunger in our midst and to share some recommendations to improve the food stamp and child 
nutrition programs. We hope that these modest improvements can help to combat hunger as 
we develop the political will and broader measure3 to eliminate hunger in our land. 

I come here today not as a nutrition expert but rather as a pastor who has seen 
firsthand the suffering that comes from hunger, poor nutrition and poverty. I come today 
out of a sense of compassion and urgency for the many children and their parents, the 
elderly, the unemployed, and the homeless who Uterally run out of food at some time each 
month. 1 also come out of a moral conviction that hunger undermines the lives, dignity, and 
rights of those who suffer from it My experience convinces me that the problem of hunger 
in our nation Is one that requires urgent and strong action. 

Various reports issued during the last several years clearly document the presence 
and ravages of hunger in our land. The Physicians Taskforce on Hunger in America and the 
U. S. Conference of Mayois both have detailed the extent of hunger and the many gaps in 
services. Those who suffer the most are children, women, and minorities, the most 
vulnerable among us. Especially disturbing is the harm done to unborn children and infants 
who are the especially tragic victims of hunger. A recent report by the Children's Defense 
Fund confirms that this country still has a high rate of infant mortality, one of the 
clearest symptoms of hunger, which is a disgrace to a rich and caring nation. 
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While disagreements may arise over the actual statistics of hunger and malnutrition, 
or the meaning of changing rates of poverty and infant mortality, no one can legitimately 
eUim that this nation does not face a serious problem of hunger. The real difficulty is 
in providing hungry people with a diet adequate enough to maintain their physical, mental, 
and spiritual health through our federal food programs. 

The most recent survey by the U. S. Conference of Mayors on hunger and homeless- 
ness, entitled The Continui ng Growth of Hunger. Homelessness and Poverty in Americans 
CiUest 1987, shows that the demand for emergency food assistance increased over the 
previous year surveyed in all but two cities. What is worse is ^hat all but one of the 
ciUes expects the demand for emergency food assistance to increase durir^ the coming 
year. The report points out too many cases where hungry people are turned away for lack 
of adequate emergency food supplies. 

Sadly, I can only confirm these reports in our efforts in CathoUc dioceses acroaa the 
country. What we have learned from our common experiences. Catholic Charities agencies, 
pastors in inner cities, those working with farmers, and volunteers on the soup lines is 
essentially the same message - - that there are significant numbers of hungry people and 
families and that the number of hungry people is increasing; that the **economic recovery" 
of the last several years has passed them by; and that the cutbacks in the federal food 
assistance programs have hurt the poor severely. 

Let me briefiy share with you our experience in Baltimore. Seven years ago the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore founded a soup kitchen called Our Daily Bread. At that time we 
were serving i$o people a day. Our Daily Bread was one of only four soi4> kitchens tt that 
time. Today, th^tre are 23 soup kitchens in Baltimore and Our Daily Bread serves 450 people 
a day, and it has served over 1,000,000 meals since it opened. Obviously the need has grown. 

We also established three years ago a wholesale food purchasing operation ca.:ed Bread 
on the Water. We are ab?e to provide over a million jtollars a year in nutritious foods to some 
350 local agencies who are then able to feed poor famiUes at a cheaper cost than is otherwise 
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available. This amounts to over 1,000,000 tons of food annually that Bread on the Water is 
able to provide hungry people. We even supply food through this program to agencies in 
Pennsylvania. Recently, the Archdiocese has started giving out bags of groceries to people 
who come to our Catholic Center in downtown Baltimore. We have been providing thi5 
service to over 400 families for the past two years. 

Despite all of this we feel that we cannot meet the demand. Our resources are ^eing 
stretched to the breaking point. More and more people are running out of food e^.iier each 
month and they turn to us for additional help. I assure that we will eontipjie to try to do 
what we can, but we know that we cannot poasibly hor>e to meet th^ need. Our efforts 
cannot and should not substitute for Just public policies and effective programs to meet the 
needs of the \ ^ngry. 

I am aware of similar experiences in other cities and communities acroes the nation. 
Catholic Charities, USA reports that in 198$ their affiliated local agencies served 1,17$,000 
hungry i>c?ple. This included food banks, soup kitchens, and other parish services. In 1986, 
they served 3,173,000 people. In the Archdiocese of New York, St. Francis Xavier Welcome 
Table, served 709-800 people every Sunday in 1986. Last year they served over 1,200 every 
Su'^'iay. The Archdiocese also participates In a wider emergency food assistrnce program 
which serves 1.2 million people monthly, 70% of whom are in families. In Davenport, Iowa 
the Diocese there reports that the River Bend Food Bank, which it helped form and through 
whom many of its parishes feed the hungry, added twenty-five new food pantries Just last 
year. 

Here in Washington, less than a mile away. So Others Might Eat served 254,703 meals 
in the last year and Catholic Charities distributed more than 340 tons of food to hungry 
families m our nation^s capitoU 

These reports are all the more discouraging because in the 1970s major progress had 
been made against hunger and malnutrition through the establishment or expansion of food 
stamps, child nutrition programs and other special supplemental food programs. However, 
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the economic recession of the early 1980s coupled with the cutbacks in basic food assis- 
tance programs has eroded ou' national commitment to the poor and hungry and weakened 
the effectiveness of our efforts to combat hunger. This neglect cannot be allowed to 
continue. 

Hunger is a fundamentally moral issue. In traditional Catholic social teaching the 
right to a sufficient amount of food to sustain life is a human right, one Unked to the right 
to life itself. Pope John XXIII, in his encyclical, Pacem in Terris. listed the right to food 
as one of the most important human rights. We cannot permit the human dignity of so many 
of our fellow citizens to be undermined because they are too poor to feed themselves and 
their families. 

Therefore, when we address the question of public poUcy to combat hunger, we are 
not speaking of feeding people simply out of our charity or as a matter of privilege. 
Rather, it is a matter of social Justice and basic human rights. This concept of rights 
impUes an obligation on the part of the larger society and our government When the 
normal workings of the economy and society do not provide for the basic nutritional needs 
of all citizens, then the government has the responsibiUty to act It has the duty to see 
that no one goes without adequate food or other basic necessities. We believe that the 
federal government has the ultimate responsibiUty to see that the people oi this naUon are 
properly fed. Certainiy all leveU of government and a wide range of private groins can and 
must do more to help those, who are left at the margins of society, but our naUonal 
government has a responsibility that cannot be neglected. 

We have listened carefully to the suggestion that the voluntary sector, and the 
cliurches in particular, ought to be able to take up the sUck caused by the cutback in the 
federal food assistance programs. This suggestion, that private charity can make up for 
gaps in public services, ignores both reality and history. Our experience teaches us that it 
is not possible for the private voluntary sector to repUce government programs. Our exper- 
ience was recently confirmed in testimony before the House Select Committee on Hunger, 
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where so many witnesses testified to the inability of the private voluntary agencies to fill the 
gap. Certainly, the churches have and will continue to increase their efforts and resources to 
assist the hungry and the poor. However, the churches cannot and should not substitute for 
the essential responsibility that Just public policy and government programs must play in 
meeting basic human needs. We can be effective partners, we cannot go it alone. 

The increase in basic food assistance and financial aid by churches and other private 
agencies in recent years should not be misread as a sign ^f success for voluntarbm, but 
rather should be seen for what it is - - a desperate attempt to feed hungry people when 
others have abandoned their responsibility. While we are very proud of our efforts to feed 
and shelter the poor, we cannot pretend that soup kitchens and shelters represent a truly 
humane and effective response to hunger. They cannot substitute for a national commitment 
to end hunger and invest our common resources to feed the hungry. 

Viewed from the perspective of the Catholic social teaching, the failure of our 
economy to provide adequate employment for so many of the poor and the cutbacks in 
federal food assistance over the last seven years are intolerable. New initiatives are 
needed to begin to recommit ourselves to eliminating hunger. We urge you to support a 
number of modest measures which we believe rill strengthen existing federal food assistance 
programs, including: 

1. An increase in the basic food stamp beneHt leveL Many food stamp recipients 
are running out of food each month because beneHt levels are too low. Current levels also 
do not provide for an adequate diet. It is our hope that over time benefit levels can more 
closely approximate USDA*s Low Cost Food Plan. 

2. An elimination or lifting of the cap on the food stamp shelter cost deduction. 
Housing costs continue to rise often forcing many low-income people to choose between 
housing and adequate diets. For many very poor people, shelter costs amount to more than 
half of their incomes. Food stamp eligibility and benefits should take such situations 
into account 
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3. A change in the household definition to allow relatives who have to double up 
to receive their full entitlement to food stamps. The shortage of available housing forces 
many ♦o move in with relatives to avoid homelessness. Cutting back on benefit levels 
because relatives nust double up intensifies both the problem of homelessness and ^'!nger. 
We also wish to ensure that benefits are not reduced when reUtives pay rent to other 
family members with whom they have doubled up. 

4. A reductior in the prorating of initial allotments of food stamps. Recipients 
ought to be eligible to receive full benefits if they apply during the first half of the month 
and at least hhlf their benefits if they apply in the second half of the month. This will help 
recipienU In stretching limited food dolUrs. 

5. An exclusion of the first $50 of child support as income in determining benefit 
levels. The adoption of this measure would bring the Food Stamp Program into confer Tiity 
with AFDC rules and provide more food assistance to these families, as well as providing 
an incentive for absent parents to pay child support. 

6. An increase in the dependent care deductions at least to the level allowed by 
AFDC rules. ($180 per child instead of a Umit of $160 for the entire family.) 

7. An extension of food stamp benefits to household members who are otherwise 
eligible when one of the members is on strike. Denying food stamp benefits to other 
family members, particularly children, who have no say In the decision about whether a 
wage earner goes on strike, is an urjust penalty. 

8. A permanent autr^rlzation for food stamp eligibility of homeless persons in 
shelters. 

9. The resumption of the requirement that those eligible for food stamps be 
made aware of the availabiUty of the benefits. An information outreach program is 
critical if this nation is going to close the gap between eligibility and participation. 

We are particularly concerned with the effects of inadequate nutrition on children. 
They are our future and are especially vulnerable to the harmful effects of inadequate 
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nutrition. Therefore, we urge you to support several changes that could strengthen the 
child nutrition programs. Some of these changes include: 

1. An increase in the reimbursement rate to schools for the school breakfast 
program. More schoob would participate and the quality of the food would improve. 
Since only about a quarter of tht: eligible children who currently participate in the 
school lunch program ulso participate in the school breakfast program, it is necessary 
to expand the program and improve the nutritional level of the program itself. 

A restoration of one more meal or snack in the Child Care Food Program for 
those children in day care centers. Many parents must work more than eight hours or have 
long commutes. It is helpful in these situations for young children to be able to receive 
additional meals or snacks. 

3. A restoration of the participation of non-profit organizations in the Summer 
Food Program. Children need adequate nutrition all year long. Allowing nonprofits to 
participate will help provide sufficient numbers of feeding centers to meet the need. 

4. An allowance for low-income families to adopt or take in foster children 
without having their food stamps reduced. Low-income families should not have their 
federal and state adoption assistance and foster care payments counted as income in 
determining food stamp benefit levels. This will help to ensure better care for these 
children and cut down on institutionalization. 

We also urge you to support an extension of the authorization of the Temporary 
Emergency Food Assistance Progriin> (TEFAP) at its current $50 million level and increase 
the share of TEFAP administrative funds that must go to emergency feeding organizations. 
TEFAP has been of great assistance to many local community feeding centers. However, 
because of the uncertainty caused by the disruption in the distribution of certain 
commodities, we are concerned that the distribution network will also be disrupted and in 
some cases shut down. The establishment of an emergency feeding network has not been an 
easy task. It nould be unwise and ultimately self-defeating in our efforts to eradicate 
hunger if we do nci, help to maintain this system until commodities are once again available. 
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Finally, we ask that you do all that you can to increase the funding for the Women, 
Infants, and Children Program, tt is scandalous that a nation as wealthy as ours has such a 
high infant mortality rate, which is one of the most visible signs of hunger and malnutrition. 
It is wrong that so many innocent infants are condemned to death, when an effective 
prevention program suoh as WIC is available. WIC has proven to be effective in improving 
the chances for a healthy birth and in sustaining the health of young children and their 
mothers. It has also proven to be cost effective with a savings of $3.00 for every $1.00 
spent* The long-term benefits to society of healthy children far outweigh any costs 
associated with the immediate budget increases needed to expand the WIC program to serve 
all who are eligible. 



Hunger is a symptom of the disease of poverty. The long-term solution to poverty and 
hunger will only come about with adequate employment for those who can work and income 
support programs for those who cannot. The Catholic Bishops of the United states said in 
their recent pastoral on the economy. Economic Justice for All, that "... private charity 
and voluntary artion are not sufficient. Wv^ 'Oso carry out our moral responsibility to assist 
and empower the poor by working collectively through government to establish Just and 
effective policies." We hope that some of these proposab we support will move us toward 
establishing t. ^e Just *nd effective policies. 

In closing, I would like to emphasize that the debate over federal food assistance 
programs Is not just a debate about statistics or budget numbers. Rather, we are talking 
about human beings - their pain and Joy, their hopes and fears. Is it too much to ai?k that 
the richest society on earth act to ensure that no American goes hungry, that all our sisters 
and brothers have a sufficient amount of food for their families? This debate is ultimately 
about what kind of country we want to be, whether we will find the will and the ways to 
protect human life and human dignity by eliminating hunger In our nation. 



Conclusion 
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Senator Harkin. Father Hehir» thank you very much for an ex- 
cellent statement. 

I am going to ask one question of each of our witnesses today. If 
you are the first testifying, vou do not get much of a chance to 
think about the answer, but the rest of you can mull it over. 

Father Hehir. That means I will tell you I will come back with 
it I know about correcting the record. [Laughter.] 

Senator Harkin. There is one question f want to ask, because I 
want to see if there is a common thread here about what people 
perceive needs to be done. 

My question is this: If you could make just one change to any of 
the food assistance programs that you are directly concerned with, 
one change which would most greatly facilitate your goals and ob- 
jectives with respect to Federal food assistance programs, what 
change would you recommend? 

Fatiier Hbhir. I would recommend two things, one at the policy 
level and one at the programmatic level. At the programmatic 
level, let me simplv reaffirm what we have recommended here in 
terms of the Food Stamp Program as it affects families. 

I think it is our experience— I say I think, because we are trying 
to draw upon lots of different resources here — that to some degree, 
testimony I gave a year ago on housing and homelessness is repli- 
cated in one aspect bv this t^imony on hunger, and that is that 
now we are talking wout families and we are talking about fami- 
lies with one and two people working who one, cannot find hous- 
ing, and then two, cannot get enough food to get them through the 
month. 

I reaffirm the recommendations wf^ have made in terms of the 
Food Stamp Program to deal specifically with the question of fami- 
lies; that is our primary programmatic suggestion. 

I take it that the wider policy concern is not of a tactical or pro- 
grammatic nature, the policy issue begins with the fact of the 
budget deficit and the recognition that we know there is going to 
be a moral fight about the budget in every year that we can see 
over the next 5 or 10 years. There has to be, therefore, a determi- 
nation that is not simply moral, but also political at the highest 
level of our Government, that living mth tms probleiii of hunger is 
not a tolerable reality, and therefore the aifpuments that the budg- 
etary process cannot accommodate the changes needed to deal with 
hunger is an unacceptable argument. 

Now, that is at the level of policy premise, but it seems to me 
unless you get a determination at the level of policy premises, you 
are going to end up fighting about the funds within the budget res- 
olution and there you lose sight of the human realitv. So, at the 
policy level it seems to me one says in a country like this there are 
certain things for which the money can be found. 

We talk about the technical and tactical debates after that, but 
tins issue is fundamental. That is what I was trying to get at, at 
the level of policy premise. On the more specific programmatic 
idea, I have lots of ideas of where to go with the budget to get it, 
but those would not be universally shared and other committees 
would fight me. 

Senator Harkin. Maybe with us it is. 
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Father Hehir. I think I am among friends, so I do not want to 
push my luck. 
Senator Harkin. Thank you. 

The Chairbcan. Thank you. I was just checking some statistics 
we have used before and I want to make sure I nave them right, 
because they are so shocking. Among the 20 industrialized nations, 
the top 20 industrialized nations, we are tied for last place in 
infant mortality. You know, it is absolutely shocking when we hear 
the great morning in America type speeches. Mommg never came 
for millions of Americans because of that. 

I was delighted to hear you emphasize the WIC Program. I think 
that is a program that has been an unqualified success. It started 
with a couple of pilot programs In my own State, and pediatricians 
who were practicing before that, and since, have told me that it 
has virtually wiped out malnutrition among infants. 

I could go on to dozens of things, but let me just ask the basic 
question here. You have had experience with the various food dis- 
tribution centers serving a lot of TEFAP conmiodities. I think you, 
like most people, actuafly have firsthand knowledge and you don't 
need a bureaucratic slide rule to tell you who the truly needy and 
hungry are. b t^ere any question in your mind in the programs 
that you see, the f ood oistribution, that if they were given twice 
the amount of TEFAP commodities that they now have, they would 
be able to get it to truly needy and truly hungry people? 

Father Hehir. My understanding is that, yes, it is possible to 
expand the program substantially and to run the prwram with the 
kind of effectiveness that we have seen over the last few years. I do 
not believe that the channels would get clogged and the system 
overwhelmed. That is not our primary problem at the moment. 

The CHAmMAN. Is that an area where the private volunteer 
sector and the Government can work well together? 

Father Hehui. Well, I think that it is, what one finds here in the 
critique of some of the governmental programs, is that we threw 
mon^ at thinss and did not know what to do. There may be some 
programs in which that is the case, but I think there are also some 
programs in which we have demonstrated that only the Govern- 
ment can generate the kinds of funds necessary to address the 
problems; but, second, the Government probably ought not to try 
and do it by itself, and that the private sector is ready to cooperate, 
ready to take its already existing institutional structure and place 
it at the service of public programs that are moved by vision and 
purpose, but you cannot supplement from our private sector activi- 
ties for that kind of leadership that is needed from the Govern- 
ment. There is just no way to do it, and that has been our funda- 
mental theme from the b^inning. 

The CHAmMAN. Thank you. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you. Father Hehir. 

Father HEHnt. Thank you very much. 

The CHAmMAN. It is good to see you again. 

Father Hkhir. See you another tune. 

Senator Harkin. Let me call next Paul Vali, executive director 
of Bread for the City, and also Rick Stack, executive director of the 
Capital Area Community Food Bank. We are going to double up 
our panels. The next panel, we will have Linda Thompson, staff as- 
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mtanU with the Govenunent of the District of Columbia, Mayor's 
Commission on Food, Nutrition and Health, and also Ellen 
Bozman, member of the Arlington County Board, will be the next 
panel. 

So, now we will have Pfeul Vali and Rick Stack together. I 
wanted to ask, is Thomas Meuser here? 
Mr. Vau. Tom is out of town this week. 
Senator Hakkin. He is your assistant director, right? 
Mr. Vau. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. Well, he wrote a letter to the editor and it ap- 
pears in the March 6 Washinton Poet and he has one statement in 
there— he said, "a new understanding of who the poor are is essen- 
tial if their needs are to be met" Can you help me with under- 
standing that phrase? A new understanding of who the poor are is 
ese-jntial if their needs are to be met. I am not certain I understand 
what he meant by that. Maybe you do not, either, and it might not 
be fair for me to ask you that question, and maybe you understand 
it and know what he is talking about. 

We welcome you both here, and please proceed. 

The CHAHtBfAN. Mr. Chairman, I might ask that Mr. Meuser's 
letter to the editor be placed in the record at this point. 

Senator Harkin. Without objection, we will place his letter in 
the record. 

[The letter referred to follows:] 
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Senator Hakkin. I understand that Ellen Bozman must leave by 
11:80, so we will call her first when we get to the next panel. 

We welcome you and, without objection, your statements will be 
made a part of the record, and I will call upon Paul Vali first. 

STATEMENT OF H. PAUL VAU, EXEOmVE DIRECTOR, BREAD 
FOR THE CITY, INC., WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Vau. Senator Harkin, Senator Leahy, I want to thank you 
for mviting me to testify about the role of the emergency food pro- 
viders. I particularly want to thank you for coming to the front 
lines, so to speak. That is very important. 

I come here today as the director of one of the largest, and some 
say one of tlie most effective, ec^ergency food assistance programs 
in the District of Columbia. Providing food is just one of the things 
we do, but it is the most important. And while Bread for the City 
has been at it longer than some, we are just one of the many pro- 
grams and pantries struggling for the same cause— to see that 
people without food have something to eat. 

Most of us do what we do because we are committed to the belief 
that poverty, and its most insidious symptom, hunger, just ought 
not to be. Here in the Nation's Capital, those with such commilr 
ments have plenty to do. 

But poverty is not unique to our city. It is certainly increasing 
everywhere, and when you have increased poverty it goes without 
saymg that you are going to have increased hunger. 

There is no real argument, past statements by some of the cur- 
rent adnunistration notwithstanding, about whether hunger exists. 
All tne evidence indicates that it does, and in many cases in crisis 
proportions. 

In your hearings, you are undoubtedly going to hear testimony 
about the Food Stamp Program and its role in fighting hunger, as 
well as recommendations about what ought to be done to improve 
that program. 

I want to add just a word about a misconception I always hear 
about the Food Stamp Program— that is that food stamps are ade- 
quate to prevent the poor from going hungry. That is wrong, just 
plam and simple. One can be poor and not even qualify for food 
stanips under the present guidelines, nor are food stamps enough 
for those receiving them. 

At Bread for the City, and I would guess at most other emergen- 
py food programs, we constantly see people who tell us that their 
food stamps always run out after the second or third week of the 
month. 

Additionally, a large number of people needing our help say they 
do not even receive food stamps, the reasons for which vary. I have 
li«ed some of those reasons in my prepared statement and I will 
refer you to page 3 of my prepared statement. 

We did a spot check of some of the statistics recently and we are 
guessing that about 30 to 40 percent of the people that come to us 
for help actually get food stamps. Ahnost 90 percent of them seem 
to qualuy, and these are people qualifying not marginally, but obvi- 
ously. As I said, Uie reasons why people are not getting them are 
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listed in the prepared testimony* and you will probably hear a lot 
from other people saying the same thing. 

Added to all of this is the fact that manv people are wrongly 
denied food stamp eligibility. A recent GAO study indicates the 
error rate may be as Ugh as 20 percent in some areas. There have 
been occasions that my agency has called the food stampoffice re- 
garding a client we felt was mistakenly denied benefits. The result 
was that the client was instructed to return to the food stamp 
office and we found out was ultimately deemed eligible. This is 
very important, because many of those who are wrongly turned 
away never miestion that decision* ft«»iniing that mistakes like 
this just would not be made. These people usually never try again. 

The point of these comments about food stamps is that they nave 
always been inadequate and never available to all who need them. 

That brings me to the importance of emergency food programs 
and pantries in this fight against hunger. These private, gramtxyts 
programs have emerged because the public assistance available 
was not sufficient, for whatever reason, to provide the food needed 
by many of the poor and lowincome famihes in our communities. 
All the public assistance combined does not lift them out of pover- 
ty. These folks barely have income for shelter, utilities, medical 
needs, and other basic necessities. They certainly have no money to 
divert to food expenditures when food stamps and other assistance 
either run out or are unavailable to them. 

It is very important to realize that emergency food programs 
serve more than just those whose public benefits are less than ade- 
quate. These programs are often the only help available to the 
working poor, whose low wages are never enough to make ends 
meet. They serve those whose benefits have run out, who do not 
qualify for public assistance, and those who need emergency food 
while awaiting the arrival of benefits. In a word, our programs are 
not only the last resort, but they are often the only option avail- 
able for people coming to us for help. 

The pressures on emergency food programs are very great. We 
are no longer the helping hand for an occasional emergency. We 
have been thrust into the role of providing regular supplements to 
inadequate public assistance. Every month is a crisis for families 
whose benefits and/or income run out. On the first of the month, 
we help those who can get no other help. At the end of the month, 
we are helping people whose benefits, and whatever other re- 
sources they have, have run out. Increasingly, we receive requests 
from governmental agencies seeking immediate help for clients 
that are awaiting benefits. And all this happens month after 
month. 

Emergency food needs are increasing dramatically, a fact attest- 
ed to by the growing numbers of people coming for help. In the 
first 8 months of our current fiscal year. Bread for the City provid- 
ed free 8- to S^lay food bags to feed over 22,547 people. That figure 
represents a 35 percent increase over the same period last year. 
Our cash food expenses for the first half of this fiscal year already 
exceed by 32 percent those of the entire previous year. I would 
guess that other emergency food providers could dte similar num- 
bers. But we continue to persevere, because we are committed, like 
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most of you, to putting an end to hunger in our community, and 
because we know the Government nee& our help in this stni^^le. 

Having said that, I want to spedfically voice my concern over 
USDA's plans to cut back and possi bly e liminate the Temporary 
Emenpncy Food Assistance Program [T^AP]. 

TEPAP commodities are the single most important part of the 
food assistance most amerc^ncy food programs can provide. These 
it^ns are crucial because they are a major source of good food and 
high quality protein— for some, the only good source of protein— for 
fimilies needing emergrocy food. 

The availability of TEFAP commodities also allows emergency 
food programs, already struggling with scarce resources, to use 
those resources for other necessary purposes— operational costs, ad- 
ditional foody et cetera. Without these commodities, many emergen- 
cy food programs would simply not be able to continue, while the 
a ssista nc e provided by those who can continue wouM be greatly di- 
min isbed . m the case of my own agenpy, I would guess that replac- 
ing TEFAP products would almost triple our food costs, and f am 
not sure we could stand that kind of str ain . 

One hears many aiguments against TEFAP. Distribution sched- 
ules vary from area to area, as do eligibility guidelines. Federal 
support for administrative costs is inadequate. Tiie paperwork and 
bureaucracy involved has reached nightmarish and often paralyz- 
ing proportions. There certainly have been abuses in the public ms- 
tnbution of the commodities. But these are technical problems that 
I think can be remedied if there is a will to do it. 

It is sometimes argued by the food industzy that TEFAP distribu- 
tion causes market displacement. I think the simple truth is that 
poor people just could not afford and thus seldom Duy these items. 
One could make the point— and I have to give credit to Rick Stack 
for making me aware of this— that if you make these items avail- 
able to people at the time of need, that you may actually foster a 

e reference for th<:t product which may later result m people 
uying it when they nave the resources. So I think you are com- 
pletely undoing the argument by the food industry against TEFAP. 
^Recently, I have heard the argument Uiat the money spent on 
TEFAP could be better used if put into food stamp increases for 
families. I would like to say that certainly the Food Stamp Pro- 
grsm needs to be improved and benefits could certainly be raised. 
But a quick comparison that we did of supermarket prices versus 
the Government's cost for the commodity shows us that consider- 
ably higher amounts of food stamps would be needed to purchase 
those items at the grocery stores than was actually being spent 
through TEFAP for the same pnxiuct. 

The iimyrtant point is that 15 million people benefit significant- 
ly from TEFAP each month— people who often have no other as- 
sistance available. TEFAP commodities are, in a real sense the dif- 
ference bet ween eating and not eating for these folks. 

Without TEFAP, many of the emergency food programs, and 
their expertise in fi^htin^ hunger on the fitmt lines, would simply 
cease to exist. This is an important consideration. TEFAP not only 
feeds hungry people directly, but has also fostered the growth of a 
network of nelping agencies who are able to supplement TEFAP 
assistance with other related and needed services— counseling; we 
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do referral; we do case advocacy. Many of these efforts will likely 
cease to exist without the core assistance TEFAP provides. That is 
going to be a cost that I do not think you can put a price on. 

The TEFAP Program must be continued, at the very least until 
the uncertainty surrounding the actual inventories and conunod- 
ities available down the road is cleared up. And TEFAP must cer- 
tainly continue until the full impact on the 15 million people de- 
prived of its assistance is clearly known and a better way to meet 
that need is in place— and I emphaabse the words "in place" be- 
cause it is not ^ing to be enough just to work in committees on 
the problem, tt you are taking away the food, there are people who 
are going to be starving in the meantime. 

In conclusion, I want to si^ that it is very easy to be over- 
whelmed and even paralyzed by all the facts and numbers in- 
volved. But hunger is much more than statistics. It is empty stom- 
achs, malnourished children, and very hard choices— choices be- 
tween food and a place to live, between food and heat, between food 
and medical care— these are choices that no one should have to 
make. For many, hunger means being afraid of tomorrow. 

We hear about stu^y after study documenting the reemeigence 
of hunger as a national crisis, and we all cry out for something to 
be done. Yet, there seems to be very little recognition that this 
crisis is directly linked to the cutbacks in Federal nutrition pro- 
grams and/or their failure to keep pace with the need in recent 
years. 

I do not want to minimize the budget deficit and the need to 
bring it under control. But we have tolerated such enormous waste 
in government spending for so long, coupled with the fact that so 
many large, prosperous corporations have paid Ut^le or no taxes for 
the privilege of eiyoying the American dream over the years. Now, 
maybe we cannot afford to give everybody that same portion of the 
American dream, but we can afford to extend ourselves as a nation 
to see that no one goes hungry. The budget cannot be balanced 
cutting back on food assistance programs while hunger continues 
to get worse. 

One asks if there ^ a fundamental right not to be hungry. Of 
course there is. And that means that those who can do something 
have a moral obligation to do so. We in the private sector are 
trying to live up to that responsibility through our emergency food 
programs. You as Members of the Senate, must do your share. And 
right now that means continuing the TE^AP assistance which en- 
ables us to do our part as well as improving the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, WIG and other vital nutrition programs. 

We hear a lot about the economic recovery of recent years. We 
also know that a significant number of our citizens have not bene- 
fited from that recovery. Many of these people not only experience 
hunger, but experience it daUy. The poor deserve our help in their 
struggle to be self-sufficient. They really cannot take any more cut- 
backs. They have suffered enough already. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Vali follows:] 
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Senator Harkin and ether members of this subcouittee. I want to thank 
you for inviting le to testify today about the role of emergency food programs 
in fighting hunger. Of particular concern to le, and to others who operate similar 
progrtBs, is the anticipated demise of the Temporary Emergency r'ood Assistance 
Program (TEFAP), a program which, in its few short years of existence, has played 
a key role id providing emergency food assistance to poor and low income households. 

I come here as the Director of one of the largest, and some say one of 
the most effective^ emergency food assistance programs in the District of 
Columbia. Providing food is just one of the things we do, but i^ is the most 
important. And while Bread for the City has been at it longer than some, we are 
just one of many programs and pantries struggling for the same cause — to see 
that people without food have something to eat. 

Host of us do what we do because we are committed to the belief that 
p /erty, and its most insidious symptom^ hunger, just ought not to be. Here in 
the nation's capital, those with such commitments find plenty to do. About one 
in five District residents lives in poverty, many if not most of them childrsQ 
and senior citizens. Our poverty and unemployment rates are above the national 
average. Our infant mortdlity rate is the highest in the nation. Two-thirds of 
the adult poor are women, usually single mothers with children. \nd at least 
half (some say three-quar .ers) of all the poor in Washington, d.C. are o^ some 
form of public assistance. 

But poverty is not unique to our city. The poverty rate is up every- 
where. Wages are not keeping pace with inflation. Even the maximum financial 
assistance combined with the maximum f jod stamp allotment still leaves families 
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b«low the poverty line (and one hai to reiember that not everyone living m 
poverty is eligible for food staiips and other ais^ stance). Uneaployment, while 
down, ii still significant. Wearly half the jobs being created barely pay 
poverty wagei. The ainiaua wage, in com t ant dollars, ii the lowest in 
thirty (30) years. And riling housing costs are continuing to outdistance 
people's ability to afford decent hoaes. 

Ana, of course, when poverty is worse, hunger it also worse. 
Reference to the poverty line, by definition, inplies the inability of those 
below it to provide for their basic food and nutritional needs. Is it any 
wonder that increasing nuabers of people are seeking out pantries and other 
avenues of eeergency food assistance? 

On« hears the argument that since uneaployaent is down, poverty and 
hunger aust aljo be improving. This shows a clear Misunderstanding of the 
poverty dynani-. Many of the poor and hungiy do not show up in the eaployient 
picture: children, the disabled, the elderly. There is no real argument, past 
statements by some in the current Administration notwithstanding, about whether 
hunger exists. All the evidence indicates it does, and in many cases, in 
crisis proportions. 

Today you will undoubtedly hear testimony about the role of food stamps 
in fighting hunger, as well as recommendations about what should be done to 
improve that program to make it an even more effective source of relief for 
those who cannot afford the food they need. These improvements include: 
higher and more realistic benefit levels; eliminating caps on deductions for 
excess shelter costs in determining food stamp allocations; eliminating 
rules that force families to choose between food stamps and remaining together; 
removing such barriers to participation as overzealous and unreasonable anti- 
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fraud ■tafuret tnd rectrtification rtquirMtntf ; and of course, the need for 
sort efftctivt outrtacb and education about food ftaap eligibility. 

I do want to add just a word about a lifconception I often bear 
regarding tbose receiving food ftaapt— tbat food staspf are adequate to prevent 
tbe poor froi going bungry. Tbat'f wrong, plain and siiple. One can be poor 
and not even qualify for food stamps under tbe present guidelines. 

Mor a^e food staaps enougb for tbose receiving tbea. At Bread for tbe 
City (and I would guess at aost otber taergency food progress) we constantly 
r>ee people wbo tell us tbeir food staaps always run out after tbe second or 
tbird week of tbe aontb. Ve also see senior citizens wbose only incoae is 
SSI support wbo say tbey receive a aere $10 in food staaps eacb aontb. Vben 
aost of tbat SSI cbeck goes toward bousing and utilities^ $10 for tbe aontb *s 
food can bardly be called assistance. 

Additionally, a large nuaber of people needing our belp say tbey do 
not receive food staaps, tbe reasons for wbich vary: 

— After bearing so aany stories of eligibility denials tbey tbink tbey would 

not qualify, and tbus do not apply. 
— Tbey bear borror stories of long lines and aany bours of waiting » uncoopera- 

tive and often rude, abusive food staap worker t> 
— Tbey tell of being turned down because tbey lacked tbe exact informaticn 

requested. 

— Tbey tell of denied eligibility because tbey were unable to provide answers 
to questions tbey did not understand, wbile the person taking tbe application 
offered little or no clarifying assistance. 

— Tbey tell of losing eligibility due to a delay in getting togetber inforna- 
tion needed for recertification. Tbis loss of eligibility soaetimes resul':ed 
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Id w««kf or tvn aoDtht without food ftaapt , eveo ifter the required loforai- 
tion h«d b««D submit t«d. 

&dd«d to ill this is the ftct thit Moy people are wrongly denied eligi- 
bility. A recent 6A0 study indicited the error rite iiy be is high is 20% in 
soae ireis. There hive been occisions it ly igency where we hive cilled the 
food stiap office regirding i client we felt wis mistakenly denied benefits. 
The result wi» thit the client wis instructed to return to the food stamp office 
and was ultimately deemed eligible. This is important because many of those who 
are wrongly turned away never question the decision, assuming that mistakes like 
this just would not be made. These people usually never try again. 

Thtt point of these comments about food stamps is that they have always 
been inadequate and never available to all that need them. 

That brings me to the importance of emergency food programs and pantries 
in this fight against hunger. These private, grassroots programs have emerged 
because the public asistance available was not sufficient, for whatever reason, 
to provide the food needed by many of the poor and low-income families in our 
communities. All the public assistance combined does not lift them out of 
poverty. These folks barely have income for shelter, utilities, medical needs, 
and other basic necessities. They certainly have no money to divert to food 
expenditures when food stamps and other assistance either run out or are 
unavailable to them. 

It is very important to realize that emergency food programs serve 
more than just those whose public b'^nefits are less than adequate. These 
programs are often the only help available to the working poor whose low 
wages are never enou^ to sake ends meet. They serve those whose benefits 
have run out, who do not qualify for public assistance, and those who need 
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•■•rg«ncy food while awaiting tha arrival of benafits. In a wordr cur programs 
art not only the last resort, but often the only option for people woaing to 
us for help. 

I should 2dd that emergency food programs are also the first place some 
people seek out for help. The shock of heing suddenly unemployed, poor and 
hungry is significant and does not fade easily or qvickly. These "new poor** 
have never needed help hefore and are often too ashamed and embarrassed to apply 
for the public assistance to which they may he entitled. They turn to us long 
hefore they allow themselves to apply for welfare or food stamps. 

The pressures on emergency food programs are very great. We are no 
longer the helping hand for an occasional emergency. We have been thrust into 
the role of providing regular supplements to inadequate public assistance. 
Every month is a crisis for families whose benefits and/or income run out. 
The first of the month we help those who can get no other help. By the end 
of the month, we are helping those whose benefits and/or resources did not last 
the month. Increasingly, we receive requests from governmental agencies seeking 
immediate help for clients awaiting benefits. And all this happens month after 
month. 

Emergency food needs are increasing dramatically, a fact attested to 
hy the growing numbers of people coming for help. In the first eight months 
of our current fiscal year. Bread for the City provided free 3-to-5 day food 
hags to feed 22,547 people. That figure represents a 35% increase over the same 
period last year. Our cash food expenses for the f^rst half of this fiscal 
year already exceed hy 32% those of the entire previous year. I would 
guess that other emergency food providers could cite similar numbers. But we 
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coatiDu« to p«rstY«rt. btcauM wt .rt couitt^d. likt mott of you, to putting 
tft Md to hungtr in our couuoity, and b«caus« »• know tht goverimtst aetdt 
our h«lp io this struggle. 

RaTiag said that, I want to wcifically voice ly coacers over 
USW* pU— to cut back and poatibly eliaioate the Temporary Eaergeacy Food 
Affiftanct Prograa. 

TBFAP couoditiet are the tiovle lott important part of the food assist- 
•nee most emergency food prograu can proTid*. Th«se itens are crucial because 
they are a najor source of good food and high quality protein (for soae, the 
onXy good source of protein) for faailies needing emergency food. Because 
these itens are also easy to handle and distribute (compared to the time- 
consuming, labor-intensive efforts required to process salvage items), they 
are virtually a godsend to programs irhich rely mostly on volunteers. 

The availability of TBFAP commodities .iso allow emergency food pro- 
grams, already struggling for resources, to use those resources for other 
necessary purposes (operational costs, additional food, etc.). without these 
commodities, many emergency food programs would simply not be able to continue, 
while the assistance provided by those who can continue would be greatly 
diminished. lo the case of my own agency, replacing TKFAP products would 
almost Ulsir our food costs. 

One hears many arguments against TITAP. Distribution schedules vary 
from area to area, as do eligibility guidelines. Federal support for adniais- 
trative costs is inadequate. The paperwork .nd bureaucracy involved has reached 
nightmarish .od paralyzing proportions. And there certainly have been abuses m 
the public distribution of these conmodities. But these are tech. .cal problems 
that can be remedied. 
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It 11 loattiMi argued by the food inau;*'ry that TEFAP distribution 



lent. The aiaple truth ii that poor people could not 



afford and thui leXdoa, if ever, buy ■any of thei* products. One could also 
■dd thit Making these iteis available to people in nerd light foster a 
preference for thit product which aay later result in people buying that item 
when they are financially able to do so. 

lecently I haY« heard the arguaent, unfortunately aade by soae hunger 
advocates, that the aoney ;?*nt on TBFAP could be better used if put into food 
staap increases for faailies. A siaple coaparison of superaarket prices versus 
the governaent's cost for the coaaodity quickly shows that considerably higher 
aaounts of food staaps would b« needed ico purchase these iteas at the grocery 
store thaoia spent through tktap for the saae product. 

Tha iaportant point is that IS aillion people benefit significantly 
froB nriP each aonth^-paople who often have no other aesistance available. 

r coaaodities are, in a real sense, the difference between eating and not 
eating for these folks. 

Without TITAP, aany of the eaergency food prograas, and their expertise 
la fighting hunger on the front lines, would ceaee to exist. This is an iapor- 
tant consideration. TXPAP not only feeds hungry people directly, but has also 
fosterad the growth of a network of helping agencies who are able to suppleaent 
TBFAP aasistance with other related and needed eervices: counseling, referral, 
case advocacy. Many of these efforts will likely cease to exist without the 
core aasistance TEFAP providee. 

The TIFAP prograa aust be continued, at the very least until the 
uncertainty surrounding the actual inventories and coaaodities available 
dovn the road is cleared up. And TCFAP should surely continue until the 
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full iapact on the 15 1111100 people deprived of xts assistance is clearly 
known and a batter way to leet that need is in place. 

In conclusion, I want to say that it is very easy to be overwhelmed 
and even paralyzed by all the facts and nuabers involved. But hunger is auch 
■ore than statistics. It is eapty stoiacbs, ■alnourisbed children, and very 
hard choices-^cboices betweea food and a place to live, between food and heat, 
bttween food and aodical care — choices no one should have to aake. For lany, 
hunger aeans being afraid of tomorrow. 

One hears that aore aoney in actual dollars is being spent than ever 
before to coabat hunger. That fact is beside the point. Everything costs 
aore in actual dollars: rent, utilities, and the cost of food. 

Ve hear about study after study documenting the reeaergence of hunger 
as a national crisis, and we cry out for something to be done. Yet there seeas 
▼try little recognition that this crisis is directly linked to the cutbacks 
in federal nutrition prograas and/or their failure to keep pace with the need 
in recent years. 

I do not want to ainiaize the budget deficit and the need to 
bring it under control. But we have tolerated such enoraous waste in govern- 
aent spending for so long, coupled with the fact that so aany large, prosperous 
corporations have paid little or nothing for the privilege of enjoying the 
American dreta over the years. Ve can afford to extend ourselves as a nation 
to see that no one goes hungry. The budget cannot be balanced by cutting back 
on food assistance prograas while hunger continues to worsen. 

One asks if there is a fundaaental right not to be hungry. Of course 
there is. And that aeans those who can do soaething have a aoral obligation 
to do so. Ve in the private sector are trying to live up to that responsibility 
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through our tMrgeney food prograas. You at Mibert of the Sanata, .ust do yo 
fhara. And right now that naana continuing tha 7BrAP assistanca which anablas 
us to do our part. 

Wa haar a lot about tha aconoaic recovary of racant yaars. Va also 
know that a significant nuabar of our citizans hava not banafitad fron that 
racoTary. Kany of thasa p«opla not only axparianca hungar, but expariance it 
daily. Tha poor dasarva our halp in thair struggla to ba self-suff iciant. 
Thay raally cannot taka any aora cutbacks. Thay'va suffarad anough already. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Hakkin. Paul, thank you very much. 

Mrs. Bozman, I will call on you in a minute, but I want to next 
recognize Richard Stack, executive director of the Capital Area 
Community Food Bank. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD STACK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CAPITAL AREA COMMUNITY FOOD BANK, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Stack. Honorable Senators Harkir and Leahy, hardworking 
staff members, distinguished guests. 

Thank you for the opportunity to address the subcommittee this 
morning. It must rank among the most Uiatikless tasks on Capitol 
HUl for a Federal legislator to oversee matters of the District of Co- 
lumbia. When the good people of Iowa and Vermont think of Wash- 
ington, DC most likely their concern centers on a pleasant sightsee- 
ing experience. 

Your diligence as to the plight of Washington's poor must not 
have much relevance to your conecituents back home. By the same 
token, the colonial status of Washington precludes DC residents 
from returning favors in any meaningful political way. So you are 
to be commended for your present field trip and investigation. It is 
ail too rare that the attention of national lawmakers gets focused 
on Washington area problems. I truly cherish your efforts. 

I am Richard Stack, executive director of the Capital Area Com- 
munity Food Bank. The food bank is the conduit between the food 
industry and the social service community. The Capital Area Com- 
munity Food Bank is at the hub of the region's most extensive 
hunger-fighting network. 

We are the suppUer to the soup kitchens, day care centers, half- 
way houses, homeless shelters, and emergency food box providers 
who administer to the nutritional needs of our less fortunate neigh- 
bors. Statistics from the Departments of Human Services for the 
District of Columbia and the neighboring Virginia and Maryland 
counties reveal that 250,900 people in the metropolitan area are el- 
igible for food stamps, 250,000 people in a metropolitan area that 
many believe to be one of the most affluent, powerful cities on the 
face of the globe. Those 250,000 people become our target popula- 
tion. 

Our program's approach is to attack hunger by attacking food 
waste. We solicit donations from the food industry of wholesome 
vet unmarketable goods. Perhaps the packaging is dented or misla- 
beled, but the contents are fine. Often, we receive tractor-trailer 
quantities of production ovemms or test market items that did not 
sell. For these reasons, and more, the U.S. Department of Agricid* 
ture calculates that 20 percent of U.S. food production goes to 
waste every year. The food bank converts this would-be waste into 
a nutritious resource. 

Senator Harkin. I am sorry to say this, but we had that vote at 
noon coming up and we have really got to move. Could you maybe 
summarize for 5 or 7 more minutes, something like that? 

Mr. Stack. Surely. 

Senator Harkin. We are really having a problem with our sched- 
uling today. 
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Mr. Stack. OK. I just want to add that monthly, food from the 
food bank helps make more than 330,000 meals and is distributed 
in 36,000 emergen^ food boxes. Our network assists 150,000 
people, including 23,000 families. 

^fow, the bad news. According to the report of the U.S. Ck)nfer- 
enoe of Mayors, the demand for emeigency food assistance in- 
creased last year 1^ an average of 18 percent in the 26 cities that 
were surveyed. In Washington, DC, there was a 40 percent increase 
in the number of families with children served by DC-run family 
shelters. The demand is expected to increase in 1988. The survey 
cited as the leading causes of hunger: one, employment-related 
problems, two, inadequate or problematic assistcmce, and three, 
poverty. 

The food bank, in a unique, private sector way, addresses the as- 
sistance issue. 

Having clarified the scope of hunger regionally and having estab- 
lished the role of the food bank, I would like to address the food 
bank's involvement with the Temporary Emergency Food Assistr 
ance Program. At present, the word "involvement" is something of 
a misnomer, as we have received no commodities during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

A little history is in order. Federal commodities distribution was 
open to food banks in the winter of 1980-81. At that time, there 
was a mad scramble to move as much product as possible. For 
whatever reasons— humanitarian, the reduction of stockpiles, what- 
ever—a lot of good food was moved in a short span of time with 
relatively little red tape. Proving that it can be done. 

Within 2 years, the first bureaucratic edict was issued that nega- 
tively affected our food bank. We could no longer distribute Feder- 
al commodities received from the DC State agent to our member 
agencies in Maryland and Virginia. The realities of life in the met- 
ropolitan area ran counter to me rules of jurisdictional boundaries. 
After much unsuccessful negotiating, the food bank accepted com- 
modities with the stipulation that what was receii^ from one ju- 
risdiction had to be issued within that jurisdiction. As the logistics 
and triple tracking of product from Annapolis, Richmond, and DC 
proved too burdensome and costly, we narrowed our focus to Wash- 
ington. We worked with county sources so that our Virginia and 
Maryland groups would have some access to the commodities. This 
was not particularly convenient or cost effective, so many suburban 
agencies simply did without. 

Two years later, administrative changes began to focus on ac- 
countability. The food bank was asked to track food from the State 
agent to the food bank to our member agencies. This was relatively 
easy for us to do and we complied. 

llien, this past year came tiie cruncher. We were asked to take 
the tracking one step further. We were asked to trace the flow 
from the State agent to the food bank to our member agencies to 
the individuals and families to whom our groups give the food. 

For several reasons, this is an accountability the food bank 
cannot accept. The vast migority of our inner city agencies are 
staffed by volunteers whose forte is heart, not paperwork. These 
people know who their neighbors in need are and view the docu- 
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mentation process as an unnecessary form of harassment and em- 
barrassment. 

If the food bank were to agree to track the Federal food flow ^ 
the ultimate recipient, at best we would wind up with tens of thou- 
sands of forms for which we have no use. At worst, we would be 
stuck 

The CHAmBiAN. Something which nobody would read, incidental- 
ly. 

Mr. Stack. Correct. At worst, we would be stuck paying for the 
commodities for which our groups could not account. We have not 
the resources to prevent or reimburse such innocent oversights. 
Thv manpower necessary to monitor and record all the transac- 
tions is too costly an endeavor for the food bank to absorb. 

Figuring the Food Services Branch of the DC Public Schools— 
that is our State agent that issues Federal conmiodities for DC- 
had the people power to fulfill Uie final stage of accountability, I 
suggested specific roles for the miyor players. The food bank would 
continue to store and distribute the goods. The Food Services 
Bw^ i h would handle the monitoring and paperwork processing. 

Tne Food Services Branch replied that it had no direct relation- 
ship with our member agencies and so was reluctant to venture 
afield to monitor our groups' activities. The solution I proposed was 
a three-way memorandum of agreement. This would create the re- 
lationship the Food Services Branch lacked. This contract also 
would establish clearly the roles and responsibilities oi each party. 

The Food Services Branch showed interest in this concept until 
word came from the USDA regarding the reduction in inventories 
projected for fiscal year 1988. At that point, the Food Services 
Branch broke off negotiations, believing the matter moot and the 
food bank's involvement no longer necessary. 

If the quantities of TEFAP commodities are ever ratcheted up- 
wards, the food bank stands ready to offer its storage and distribu- 
tion capabilities. I seek the subcommittee's assistance in two areas: 

One, allowing the flow of Federal food across State lines would 
provide equal access to those living in the shadows of urban dis- 
trictsi and two, implementing the concept of the three-party memo- 
randum of agreement would streamline the paperwork process, en- 
hance accountability, and facilitate a smoother distribution of 
USDA commodities. 

Two final observations, and Paul touched on one of them: 

One, I have heard the argument of "market displacement" ad- 
vanced for curtailing the distribution of commodities. This theory 
claims that every ounce of food given away represents an ounce of 
food that otherwise would be sold. In other words, the Federal dis- 
tributions prevent certain sales from taking place. 

I would argue that, rather than destroying markets, TEFAP has 
created markets. Those receiving commodities are too poor to buy 
the federally issued goods. However, TEFAP is creating a taste for 
certain foods that would be otherwise unobtainable. When these re- 
cipients are back on their feet, they become paying customers for 
products, particularly dairy goods, they might not otherwise have 
purchased. The "market displacement" argument is thus too short- 
sighted. 
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The second point— and this gets to the question that you are 
about to ask— it seems that as Federal programs evolve, there 
comes an inevitable preoccupation with fraud. Perhaps this hap- 
pens because it is easier to contend with fraud than with the soci- 
etal problem the program was intended to address in the first 
place^in this case hunger. 

I become resentful when the rules and regulations are aimed at 
the tiny percentage of abusers. This seems to me to be a subtle 
form of subterfuge, diverting energies and resources necessary to 
attack the larger problem. The phrase "throwing out the baby with 
the bathwater ' seems invented for this overzealous focus on fraud. 

Let us not be guilty of hard-heartedness. Let us temper our effort 
to contain fraud with an overdose of compassion. Let us err on the 
side of giving out too much, rather than not enough, food. Justice 
calls for no less. 

Again, I thank you for your receptiveness this morning. I wish 
you much wisdom in your efforts to assure adequate nutrition for 
all Americans. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stack follows:] 
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Capital Area ConunuiiirK Food Bank 

2266 25th Place, N.E. • Washington, D.C. 20018 • (202) 526-5344 



Testiaonj to the SubcooMittee on Nutrition an«? Investigations of the 
Senate Agriculture Connittee 
Ntrch 28, 1988 



Richard Stack* Executive Director 
Capital Area Comaunity Food Bank 



The Honorable Senators Harkin and Leahy, hard working staff mecbers, 
distinguished guests: 

Thank you for the opportunity to address the SubcooDittee this morning. It must 
rank among the aost thankless tasks on C -^itol Hill for a federal legislator to 
oversee natters of the District of Columbia. When the %\iod people of Iowa and 
Vermont think of Washington, D.C. most likely their concern centers on a 
pleasant .<;ight-8eeing experience. 

Your diligence as to the plight of Washington's poor mustn't hav ouch relevance 
to your constituents back home. By the same token, the colonial ;»'atus of 
Washington precludes D.C. residents from returning favors in i meaningful, 
political way. So you are to be commended for your present fieia trip and 
investigation. It is all too rare that the attention of national law makers 
gewS focused on Washington area problems. I truly cherish your efforts. 

I am Richard Stack, Fxecutive Director of the Capital Area Community Food Bank. 
The Food Bank is the conduic between the food industry and the social service 
connunity. The CACFB is at the hub of the region's most extensive hunger- 
fighting network. 

We are the supplier to the soup kitchens, day care centers, half-way houses, 
homeless shelters, and euergency food box providers (like the one you toured 
this mo^-ning. Bread for the City) who administer to the nutritional needs of 
our less fortunate neighbors. Statistics from the Departments of Human Services 
for the District of Columbia and the neighboring Virginia and Maryland counties 
reveal that 250,000 people in the metropolitan area are eligible for Food Stamps. 

Our program's approach is to attack hunger by attacking food waste. We solicit 
donations from the food industry of wholesome yet unmarketable goods. Perhaps 
the packaging is dented or mislabeled, but the contents are fine. Often we 
receive tractor-trailer quantities of production overruns or test market items 
fhat didn't sell. For these reasons and more, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
calculates that 20% of U.S. food production goes to waste every year. The Food 
Bank converts this would-be waste into a nutritious resource. 



'A Community Caring For Its Own" 
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350 area charities draw their supplies froa our warehouse. In so doing, these 
sgenciss slssh their food expenditures 80Z. The rnalfications of these savinga 
enable organisations to hirs aors c&unselora, buy beds, purchase aedicstions, 
or other easeatials neaded to operste and iaprove tii^ir prograaa. 

Monthly, food froa the Food Bank helpa mke aore th:»n 330,000 seals and ia 
distributed in 36,000 eMrgency food boxes. Oui network asaists 150,000 people, 
including 23,000 faailiet. 

Now aoae bad newa. According to the report of the U.S. Conference of Nayora, 
the deaand for eaergency food aasistsnce increased last yesr by an sversge 18Z 
in the 26 citiea aurveyed. In Washington ther vaa a 40Z increase in the ntwber 
of **faailiaa with children" aerved by D.C.-run faaily shelters. The deaand is 
sxpected to increase this year. The aurvey cited as the leading cauaea of hunger 
(a) eaployaent-related probleaa, (b) inadequate or problematic aaaiatance, and 
(c) poverty. 

The Food Bank, in a unique, private-aector way addresses the assistance iasue. 
We are sn entity around which the religious, business, civic, and governaental 
coMunitles can rally. The help we offer is tangible and nakes sense. We 
strive to be st the hesrt of a coaaunity caring for its own. 

Having clarified the scope of hunger regionally and :'aving estsblished the role 
of the CACFB, I*d like to sddrese the Food Bank's inv aveoMnt with the Teaporary 
Eaergency Food Acsistance Prograa. At present, the woid "involveMnt" is s 
alsnoaer, as we have received no cosnodities during the current fiscal year. 

A little history is in order. Federsl coaMdities distribution was open to 
food banks in the winter of 1980/81. At that tiae there was a Md acraable to 
aove aa such product as possible. For whatever reasons — huaanitarian, the 
reduction of stock piles, whatever — a lot of food waa aoved in a abort span 
o: tiae with relatively little red tape. It can be done. 

Within two yeara the first buraacratic edict was issued that negatively affected 
our Food Bank. We could no loagsr distribute federal coaaodities received froa 
the D.C. Stste Agent to our aeaber sgenciss in Maryland and Virginia. The realities 
of life in a aetropolitan area ran counter to the rules of jurisdictional 
boundsries. After auch unsuccessful negotiating, the Food Bank accepted 
coaaodities with the stipulation that what waa received froa one Jurisdiction 
had to be isaued within that juriadiction. Aa th^ logistics and triple trscking 
of product froa Annapolis, Richaond, and D.C. proved too burdonaoae and costly, 
we narrowed our focus to Washington. We worker with county sources so that our 
Vj.rginis and Maryland groupa would have soae scceas to the coaaodities. This was 
not particulsrly convenient or coat effective, so many suburban agencies aiaply 
did without. 

Two years Ister sdainistrstive changea began .'o focus on sccountability. The 
Food Bank waa asked to track food froa the Stete Agent to the Food Bank to our 
aeaber agencies. As we had been doing this all along, this was an easy request 
with which to coaply. We even set up sepsrete books for USDA foods. 

Then, this past year caae the cruncher. We were aaked to take the tracking one 
atep further. We were asked to trace the flow froa the Stat« Agent to the Food 
Bank to our aeaber agencies to the individuals and faatlies to whoa our groupa 
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give the food* 

For several reaaona, thia Is an accountability the Food Bank cannot accept* 
The vaat aajorlty of our Inner city agencies are staffed by volunteers whose 
forte Is heart, not paper work* These people know vho their neighbors In need 
sre and view the docunentatlon process as an unnecessary f ora of harrassaent 
and eabarrassaent* 

If the Food Bank were to agree to track the federal food flow to the ultlaate 
recipient, at best we would wind up with tens of thousands of foras for which 
we have no use* At worst, we would be stuck paying for the coaaodities for 
which our groups could not account* Ve haven't the resources to prevent or 
reeaburse such iimocent ovbr sights* The asnpower necessary to aonltor and 
record all the transactions is too costly an endeavor for the Food Bank to absorbi 

Figuring the Food Services Branch of the D.C* Public Schools (the State Agent 
that laaues federal cooaodities for D*C.) had the people power to fulfill the 
final stage of accountability, I suggested specific roles for the aajor playera. 
The Food Bank would continue to store and distribute the goods* The Food 
Services Branch would handle the aonltorlng and paperwork processing. 

The Food Services Branch replied that it had no direct relationship with our 
aeaber agencies and so was reluctant to venture afield to aonltor our groups' 
activities* The solution I proposed was a thre-way aeaorandua of agreement* 
This would create the relationship the Food Services Branch lacked. This 
contract also would establish clearly the roles and reaponsibilities of each 
party* 

The Food Services Branch showed interest in this concept until word came froa 
USDA regarding the reduction in inventories projected for FY 88* At that point 
the Food Services Branch broke off negotiations believing the matter noot and 
the Food Bank's involveoent no longer necessary. 

If the qusntities of TEFAP conmodiries are ever ratcheted upwards, the CACFB 
stands ready to offer its storage and distribution capabilities. I seek the 
Subcooaittee's assistance in two areas: 

(a) Allowing the flow of federal food across state lines would provide equall 
access to those living in the shadows of urban districts; and 

(b) Inpleaenting the concept of the three party meaorandun of agreement would 
streamline the paperwork process, enhance accountability, and facilitate a 
imoother distribution of USDA comnodities. 

Two final obae r vat ions : 

(1) I've heard the argument of "market displacement" advanced for curtailing 
the distribution of commodities. This theory c''jXos that every ounce of food 
given away represents an ounce of food that otherwise would have been sold. 
In other words, the federal distributions prevent certain sales from taking 
place. 

I would argue that rather than destroying markets, TEFAP has created markets* 
Those receiving comnodities are too poor to buy the federally iaaued goods. 
However, TEFAP is creating a taste for certain foods that would be otherwise 
unobtainable. When there recipients are back on their feet, they become 
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paying cuatowra for producta, particularly dairy goods, they night not 
otherwise have purchssed. The "aerket displaceMt" argUMnt is thus too 
short-sighted. 

(2) It seeM thst as federal progrsM evolverthere coma sn inevitable 
preoccupation with fraud. Perhaps this happena because it is easier to contend 
with frsud than with the societal problea the prograa was intended to addreaa 
(in this case, hunger). 

I becooe resentful when the rules and regulations sre siwd at the tiny 
per centage of abusers. This secM to m to be a aubtle for« of subterfuge, 
diverting energies and resources necessary to attsck the larger probles. The 
phrase, throwing out the baby with the bath water", aeeu invented for thia 
overzealoua focua on fraud. 

Let us not be guilty of hard heartedneas. Let ua teaper our effort to contain 
fraud irtth an overdose of coapassion. Let us err on the side of giving out 
too Biuch, rsther than not enough, food. Justice calls for no less. 

Agsin, I thank you for your receptiveness this morning. I vish you ouch 
wisddD in your efforts to sssure adequate nutrition for all Aaericans. 
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Senator Ha&kin. Thank you both very much. 

What are your time constraints? Ellen Bozman must leave here 
by 11:80 and I do want to hear from her. Mr. Chairman, do you 
mind if I ask those gentlemen to wait, so that we can hear from 
Mrs. Bozman? I do want to bring you gentlemen back to the wit- 
ness table for a couple questions I would like to ask. 

Mr. Vau. That fine. 

Senator Hakkin. I would like to bring Ellen Bozman up and then 
she can leave. Is that OK with you? 
The CHAiRiiAN. That is fine. 

Senator Harkin. Fine. I will call Ellen Bozman, a member of the 
Arlington County Board, and Chairman of the Council of Govern- 
ments of the Metropolitan Area. 

STATEMENT OF ELLEN M. BOZMAN, MEMBER, ARLINGTON 
COUNTY BOARD, AND CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL OF GOVERNMENTS 
OF THE METROPOLITAN AREA 

Mrs. BozBCAN. Thank you very much. I do appreciate it. 
Senator Habkin. Thank you. 

Mrs. Bozman. Our schedules sometimes conflict or overlap. 

The CHAmBCAN. Well, we ran into that same problem. We did not 
expect a rollcall vote and we have to run. Somebody changed it to 
12, which has thrown our schedules ofif, too. 

Mrs. Bozbcan. Fortunately, I am also very brief. I am always 
very brief and I will be this morning, but I do appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to come and speak with you this morning. 

We believe the current food stamp policy needs modifications to 
increase participation and decrease the administrative costs, and I 
will give you just one little \ignette before we start out. One of the 
most recent programs in Arlii^gton is a van program starting ebont 
6 months ago by church members who once a week take a dinner 
out through the community in a van, so every Thursday evening 
they go to two of our larger apartment complexes. They initially 
were serving about 35 people in an evening, and it is now up to 75 
people an evening, who come out from the apartments to get nutri- 
tious soup and a sandwich. In addition, many of the children who 
come out for the families then ask if they can have a bag to take 
with them with food for the next day. 

Senator Harkin. 35 people to 75 people in how many months? 

Mrs. Bozman. Six months, and they could make more stops than 
they are making. As a matter of fact. Falls Church, which you may 
know is very tiny, right next to Arlington, also has a program and 
they are now making a couple stops in Fidls Church and coming 
into another apartment complex in Arlington. 

To get back to the nonvolunteer segment of the community, we 
believe that we have some suggestions to present to you today 
based on these experiences and other concerns. Hungry people can 
have much easier access to food stamps and also local government 
can utilize administrative funds more efficiently than at present. I 
will give you just four migor points. 
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SHELTER DKDUCmOK 

The first is the shelter deduction. As you know, the eligibility de- 
termination process allows for a shelter deduction to be applied to 
an applicanrs income in computing the amount of benefits to 
which the applicant is entitled. The current shelter deduction is 
$164» which all of us know is a totally inadequate amount to com- 
pute for shelter. Recently, in this area, based on a C!ouncil of Gov- 
ernments rental study, we Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment has increased the allowable fair market rents. The rent 
for an efficiency apartment went up to $449 a month, the allowable 
rent for a two-bedroom apartment went up to $641 per month. 
Now, since HUD can reco^iize these costs for the section 8 and 
housing voucher programs, it would seem to us that other parts of 
the Government would recognize the same rents. 

The Chairbian. It would almost seem logical, being the same 
government. 

Mrs. BozBCAN. Well, we think we are the same government. This 
would have the effect certainly of increasing food stamp benefits of 
many families. 

CASH-OUT 

Now, the second point I would make involves what is called the 
cash-out. I recommend that the committee give consideration to the 
elderly and the disabled by extending the principles of the cash-out 
demonstration projects to elderlv and disabled persons tiiroughout 
the Nation. Congress authorized the Research and Demonstration 
Branch of the Food and Nutrition Service, Department of iUricul- 
ture, to conduct these cash-out projects back in 1981. Ar^gton 
County, Virginia, was one of the demonstration sites and has been 
enabled to continue an element of the demonstration project 
whereby food stamp benefits are provided to the ekierly and the 
disabled in the form of checks mailed to their homes. Benefits pro- 
vided in this manner relieve the elderly and disabled of buroen- 
some and embarrassing trips to banks and grocery stores. In Ar- 
lington, the number of food stamp cases for elderly and disabled 

Ersons receiving cash-out benefits has increased every year. We 
low that there are elderly and disabled persons who get the nu- 
trition they need only because they do not nave to make that extra 
trip, go through the process that other recipients do, physically 
taking an authorization card which they receive in the mail to a 
de€^^ated bank to receive their actual food stamp coupons. 

MONTHLY REPORTING 

The next point is monthly reporting. Since 1981, recipients have 
had to report monthly to the agency on a State generated comput- 
erized questionnaire. The object was to catch as many ineligible 
persons as soon as they became ineligible. In practice, this require- 
ment has discouraged eligible persons from continuing in the pro- 
gram. Thejr may need the assistance, but they may also be unso- 
phisticated or have other reasons which deter them from wanting 
or being able to respond to this monthly questionnaire so frequent- 
ly. Very few participants who do respond are removed from the 
rolls as a result of tiiis reporting. The procedure is expensive for 
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agencies to administer and the results are meager. We urge you to 
return to the pre-1981 system of reporting only $10 changes in 
income, supplemented by every 6-month redetermination by food 
stamp eligU)ility workers, which is a much less expensive way to 
go. 

DISREGARD OF A PART OF CmLD SUPPORT 

The last point I would make deals with disregarding a part of 
child support. Another mechanism to increase the food stamp bene- 
fits to households that deserves attention is the adoption of a disre- 
gard — perhaps of the first $50 — of child support received by a care- 
taker. Increased child support enforcement efforts are intended to 
provide needed resources for families. Disregarding a part of the 
child support will allow families to participate in the Food Stamp 
Program until they are better able to support themselves. 

CONCLUSION 

I conclude by saying these are a few of the specific suggestions 
we would like to make. A thorough analysis might be started by 
asking questions of nonparticipants in the program, about the bar- 
riers, the reasons th^ do not participate. 

Senator Harkin. Ellen, excuse me, what was that fourth point 
again? I did not get that. 

Mrs. BozMAN. Well, we are suggestii^ that you disregard part of 
the child support paynaent in computing income. You see, we in 
Virginia are now going into a system, which we think is going to be 
much better in securing the required payments fix)m the parent 
who is required to support the child, but the payment is often 
never there, but when you get a child support imyment and that 
increases your income and your eligibility for food stamps goes 
down 

Senator Harkin. How much would you say we should disregard? 

Mrs. BozMAN. Start with $50 a month or even start with 81 cents 
a day. I would be willing to go a lot higher, but I think you have to 
decide what is— in answer to your question, I think the short 
answer is that an increase in benefits is needed. Tliere are differ- 
ent mechanisms, procedures for going about that. Child support is 
one. Perhaps the most financially productive would be the change 
in the rent, if the rent allowance could, instead of being a flat $164 
across the country, if the rent allowance could reflect the actual 
rents in the area m which the person is living, that would probably 
be the single most effective financial benefit for food stamp recipi- 
ents. 

Senator Harkin. Are you saying, Ellen, in answer to my question 
if you could make one single change it wotdd be to increase the 
benefits by increasing the shelter deduction? 

Mrs. BozMAN. I tMnk across the board that is going to be the 
most help to people. It does not give any special help to families, it 
does not give any special help to the homeless, you know, again we 
would like u variety of changes. You are forcing us to say one, and 
I will pick rent. 

The CHAiRBftAN. There is no Question in your mind that the basic 
benefits themselves are too low/ 
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Mrs. BozifAN. That is right 

The Chairhan. What you are trying to do is figure out what 
kind of formula miffht raise the 

Wts. BozMAN. The policy, the underlying policy would be that 
the benefits are too low because th«y do not feed people adequate- 
ly. You have heard everybody say either the benefits run out the 
second or third week, or you cannot live indefinitely on 81 cents a 
meal or something else has to be— the same, of course, has to be 
true for the WIC Program, the increase in benefits there, too. It is 
a neat prcwnram. It has helped a lot of children. 

Senator Habkin. Just one question, at least fix)m me before you 
leave. I noticed the Washington Post on Thursday, according to the 
General Accounting Office study which I requested with several of 
my colleagues, Virginia has the lowest rate of food stamp participa- 
tion by AFDC households in the country. Do you have any idea 
why that is so? 

Afes. BozMMf. No, I cannot explain that. When you look within 
the State of Virginia, you see a very wide variation. In a place like 
Norfolk, the participation is up to something like 87 percent. Other 
localities are as low as 28 percent. In northern Virginia, it hovers 
between 50 and 60 percent 

. My guess is that we all really underestimate the barriers we put 
in peoples way, whether they be elderly and disabled, whether 
they be the newly poor and other poor, whose interior beliefs are 
that you cannot applv for help, whether they are ignorant of how 
to go about getting the help. I think there are a whole variety of 
barriers and probably 10 that we have not thought of. 

Senator Harkin. It just struck me as odd that Virainia would be 
at the bottom of the bst of food stamp participating households re- 
ceivmg AFDC benefits. 

»frs. BozBiAN. Yes, I am sorry to say that Viiginia is lower down 
the list m many things. 

Senator HAJumT^iank you for being here. Thank you for your 
suggestions. I have got all four of them down there, plus the one 
mucii"^ top, I got that, and I appreciate your being here very 

Mrs. BozMAN. Thank you for having me. 

Senator Harkin. Before you leave, the one thing that I did want 
to ask about was what Mr. Stack testified to. I wanted to ask you 
^ut crossing State lines by doing away with the requirement that 
these have to abide by State lines. He mentioned that in his testi- 
mony and I was going to get to that. 

Mrs. BozMAN. Was that on food distribution? 

Senator Harkin. On the TEFAP Program. I hadn't thought 
about It before, but if what he says is true it really does hurt a 
metropoutan area like this. 

Mrs. BozBfAN. Again, it was new to me. I do not know enough 
about the workings of the particular program. I will say that 
almost every area vou look at— well, to take it the other way, this 
metropolitan area has worked out a lot of regional agreements be- 
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cause we found we needed to in order to run the programs to suit 
people they are supposed to serve, and this sounds like another 
case where we need to do the same thing. 

Senator Harkin. I was not aware that was a problem. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. BozMAN. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Bozman follows:] 
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SENATE SUB-COMMITTEE HEARING 



Good morning. I appreciate this opportunity to speak with you 
today. As we all know, hunger is growing as an ever more obvious 
problem. Just one vignette: Six months ago church members in 
Arlington County-rated among the most affluent in the country - 
began a van dinner program. Every Thursday evening the van stops 
at two apartment complexes offering nutritious soup and 
sandwiches. Prom an initial 35 the van is now serving 75, with 
children often asking for a bag to take home for the next day. 
The current food stamp policy needs modification to increase 
participation and to decrease administrative costs. Both can be 
done. We have suggestions to present to you today based on these 
experiences and other concerns. Hungry people can have easier 
access to food stamps and local governments can utilize 
administrative funds more efficiently than at present. I want to 
make four points: 

o Shelter Deduction: 



The eligibility determination process allows for a 
shelter deduction to be applied to an applicant's income 
in computing the amount of benefits to which the 
applicant is entitled. The current shelter deduction is 
$164, which is an inadequate representation of the actual 
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costs for shelter in many areas in the country. The 
shelter deduction needs to be increased to reflect fairly 
the approximate costs of housing. Recently, based on a 
Council of Governments rental study of the metropolitan 
area, the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) increased the allowable fair market rents. The 
allowable rent for an efficiency rent is now $449; a 
2-bed $641. Since HUD recognizes these costs for the 
Section 8 and Housing Voucheis^ it would seem the food 
stamp program could follow suit. This would have the 
effect of increasing the food stamp benefits to many 
households. 

Cash Out: 

I recommend that the committee give consideration to the 
elderly and disabled by extending the principles of the 
Cash Out Demonstration Projects to elderly and disabled 
persons throughout the nation. Congress authorized the 
Research and Demonstration Branch of the Pood and 
Nutrition Service, D'^partment of Agriculture, to conduct 
these projects in 1981. Arlington County, Virginia was 
one of the demonstration sites and has been enabled to 
continue an element of the demonstration project whereby 
Pood Stamp benefits are provided to the elderly and 
disabled in the form of checks mailed to their homes. 
Benefits provided in this manner relieve the elderly and 
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disabled of burdensome and embarrassing trips to banks 
and grocery stores. In Arlingtonr the number of food 
stamp cases for elderly and disabled persons receiving 
Cash Out benefits has increased every year. We know that 
ther6 are elderly and disabled persons who get the 
nutrition they need only because they do not ' we to go 
through the process that other recipients do: physically 
taking an authorization card which they receive in the 
mail to a designated bank to receive their actual food 
stamp coupons. 

Monthly Reporting: 

Ever since 1981, recipients have had to report monthly to 
the agency on a State generated computerized 
questionnaire. The object was to catch as many 
ineligible persons as soon as they became ineligible. In 
practice, this requirement discouraged eligible persons 
from continuing in the program. They may need the 
•.jsistance, but they also may be unsophisticated or have 
other reasons which deter them from wanting or being able 
to respond so frequently. Very few participants who do 
respond are removed^ from the rolls as a result of this 
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reporting. The procedure is expensive for agencies to 
adninister and the results are neager. We urge you to 
return to the pre-1981 system of reporting only $10.00 
changes in incofflCi supplemented by six month 
redeterminations by food stamp eligibility workers. 



o Disregard of a Part of Child Support: 



Another mechanism to increase the food stamp benefits to 
households that deserves attention is the adoption of a 
disregard (perhaps of the first $50) of child support 
received by a caretaker, increased child support 
enforcement efforts are intended to provide needed 
resources for families. Disregarding a part of the child 
support will allow families to participate in the 
food stamp program until they are better able to support 
themselves. 



Conclusion: 



These are but a few of the improvements that we see as needed in 
the food stamp program. For a thorough analysis, asking 
questions of nonpar ticipants about the barriers they choose not 
to tackle would undoubtedly evoke other suggestions. The 
National Capitol Area, with its visible homeless and hungry 
population might be an appropriate place to find the answers. 
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Senator HASxm. Richard and Paul, we will (aU you back now 

Richard, I want to pick up where I left off. You said that you 
were seeking th e sirib committee^s assistance in two areas, that if 
the quantities of TEFAP are ever ratcheted upward, you sav allow- 
ing tne flow of F aeral food across State lines would provide equal 
access to those living in the shadows of other distri cts. Tell me 
more about that Are you saying that if you get TEFAP commod- 
ities here, you cannot get them out to Silver Spring or out to 
Wheaton or to Landover, you cannot do that? 

Mr. Stack. Correct Vfhat we receive from the State agent in the 
IXtftrict of Columbia has to stay within the DC boundaries. 

Senator HiUOiN. That is true of Virginia and true of Maryland? 

Mr. Stack. Right And you need to Dear in mind that I am not 
asking you to legislate a local problem. Any urban area that strad- 
dles State lines suffers the same type of hand-tying. 

Senator Harkin. I can see that could be a real problem if you 
have, as in many States, cities on borders where you uag^t have on 
one side of the river, so to apeak, it might be ouite poor and the 
other side mi^t not be, and you might need that flow back and 
forth. 

Mr. Stack. Exactly. We are allowed to pull in food frx)m Rich- 
mond if we wanted it, but that would have to be separated, stocked 
in the warehouse, separately accounted for, and again that would 
have to be separately targeted back to Virginia. In our case, since 
we distribute food to three jurisdictions, the same applied to Mary- 
land, so it becomes incressing problematically to try to do that, so 
what we wound up doing was just focusing our energies on Wash- 
ington, which is the lion s share of our distribution area, our serv- 
ice area, and scrambling as best we cou3d to find other sources for 
those in the suburban areas. It just does not make sense. 

In looking at the map and thinking with jurisdictional blinders 
on, folks wfio live in Mexandria and Arlington, et cetera, have to 
relate to Richmond for help from a State source, but the realities of 
living in an urban area are that they read the Washington Post, 
they probably work in Washington, they consider themselves 
Washhigtonians for all practical purposes, and those nice, neat 
strict jurisdictional bounoiuries need to be opened a little bit for the 
SflJce of effectiveness and cost efficiency. 

Senator Harkin. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAmBCAN. I think the question haa been answered in the 
testimony, but I will refer again to Mr. Stack, in the first page of 
his prepared testimony. He says, ^Tor these reasons and more, the 
U.S. Deimrtment of Agriculture calculates that 20 percent of U.S. 
food production goes to waste every year." You know, these are the 
ironies. We are not some Third World nation desperately trying to 
find out how we can get the hard cash to import agricultural prod- 
ucts, hoping to feed our people. We are wasting or storing more 
than enou^ food to feed tne hungry people in this country. That is 
the irony, and that is tragic. 

I thank you both very mudi, not just for the testimony, but I 
thank you more for what you are doing. That is evep more impor- 
tant to individuals, and I hope your testimony will be equally as 
important in the long run. 

Mr. Stack. Thank you. Senator. 
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Sraator Harkin. Paul, the only other question I might have for 
you 13 Rick talked about paperwork and requirements, and I visited 
your <h8tribation center there and you do not look like you have a 
peat deid paperwork. It looks like it is fairly simple. You have a 
httle card file there to keep track of people. 

Mr. Vau. We do a lot of paperwork at the end of the day to keep 
up with the requirements. It is not overwhelming for us. It is bui^ 
densome, but we have full-time stafT that we can divert to those re- 
qxins^mtieB. There are a lot of smaller food programs that do not 
have tuU-Ume staff that operate strictly on volunteers coming in 
here and there, and those protrmmB are hurt more than we are by 
the paperwork. 

Senator Hj^kin. OK. If you had one change to make, what 
would it be? Thpt is my question. If you would make one change in 
the programs that you administer, what would th at be ? 

Mr. VALi. For my own program;, I have to say TEFAP is too im- 
portant to let go by the wayside. It is no longer just a farm support 
program, it is a vital hunger program. 

Senator Habkin. Because it would cost you, you said, three times 
as much. 

Mr. Vau. There are people out there that need it. 
Sen^r Harkin. Rick, what ore change would you make? 
Ntr. Stack. Let me make two suggestions. One is sort of shortr 
hand quantitative answer, and that is that the programs for the 

Kyr need to be e^»anded and the benefits need to be increased, 
e other more difficult and qualitative answer, and this would be 
if you were asking me to limit it to one, that compassion must be 
the overrKhng concern at every level of our deciswnmaking proc- 
ess, from the President to the food stamp caseworker, people need 
to reorient their ttiinking that the poor people, not numbers, that 
food IS a matter of right, not a favor, and that hunger and poverty 
need to be mven the utmost priority. That is what! think tlie pur- 
pose of our Government should be idx>ut. 
Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. 

We are just discufwiss, because of the rollcall vote, how much 
tune we have and everything. Ms. Thompson, if you could just sum- 
^lanze, I apologize. We thought we had until 1 o^clock. 

STATEMENT OP LINDA THOMPSON, STAFF ASSISTANT, GOVERN 
MENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, MAYOR'S COMMISSION 
ON FC9D, NUTRITION AND HEALTH, WASHINGTON, DC 
^fa. Thompson. T vould like to thank you for the opportunity to 
testify on behalf of the District of Columbia, to discuss the admmis- 
fa^ye side of the hunjfer problem. I am going to briefly talk about 
defining hunger, identifying who is hungry, wl^ people go hungry, 
why they stay hungry, and the impact of some key Federalfood 
programs. 

Hunger in the District of Columbia does not mean severe malnu- 
bition. Hunger is living off rice or peanut butter sandwiches every 
day because that is all you car afford. Hunger is skipping meals so 
that your chilcben can eat Hunrer is not eatmg for 2 orS dayt .>ut 
w the month, because y /ir food stamps and money have run out. 
Hunger is having to dioose between paying rent and eating. 
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In the summer of 1986» the Urban Iieague conducted a survey of 
1,537 households in the District of Columbia. Among other objec- 
tives, tiie survey attempted to find out how many households 
lacked food during the "^^onth before the survey. 

Four percent of all households went mthout food for some time 
during tne month. 38 percent went without food for 1 or 2 days. 36 
percent were without food for 7 days or more. 

In 36 percent of those households, children skipped meals. In 58 
percent, adults skipped meals so their children could eat. 

For the over 6,(M)Q homeless persons in the District, hunger 
means not knowing where your next meal will come from. Hunger 
means digging through garoage cans to make a meal from the re- 
mains of someone dse's lunch. Hunger is severe undernutrition 
due to lack of access to a consistent supply of nutrients essential to 
growth and maintenance of the body. 

WHO IS HUNGRY? 

The hungry are the old, the young, mothers with small children. 
They are persons who are living in poverty. Between 1980 and 
1986, poverty increased in the District of Columbia by 8 percent. Of 
the 115,000 persons who are living at or below the poverty level in 
the District, 33 percent are children. Statistics show that children, 

Jouth and famUies are at the greatest risk of being poor and 
ungry in this city. According to the 1980 census figures, one out of 
every four DC residents under the age of 18 is living in povertv. 
Also, the growing elderly population is vulnerable to hunger, as 20 
percent of the poverty population are age 55 or older. 

WHY DO PEOPLE GO HUNGRY? 

According to the Urban League survey, the overwhelming rea- 
^na for households going without food were a drop in income and 
unemployment. Other migor factors indicated were ineligibility for 
Government assistance programs and food stamps not lasting a 
month. Additional reasons include inadeauate health insurance, 
lack of family support, and the stigma of asking foi help. 

WHY DO PEOPLE STAY HUNGRY? 

One reason is lack of access to iTordable food sources. In the 
lower income electoral wards of the citv, there is a chronic lack of 
mcgor sujpermarket chains. Consequently, residents rely on the ex- 
pensive mom'' and "pop"' neighborhood stores as their primary 
food source, which puts a strain on already InsufGcient budgets. 
Chronic unemployment and lack of health insurance are also fac- 
tors. A growing number of heads of households work, but do not 
earn enough to lift their families out of poverty. According to a na- 
tional stuay, 44 percent of all jobs created between 1979 and 1985 
paid poverty level wages. Minimum wages have not kept pace with 
mflation and Federal and local income taxes squeeze the already 
inadequate budgets of the poor. In addition, many of the service 
type jobs in the District pay low wages and do not provide health 
insuraoce, and due to income ceilings, these persons are not eligi- 
ble for Medicaid. Consequently, any medical costs significantly af- 
fects the financial stability of the individual or family. 
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Lack of affordable housing is another factor. Housing costs have 
risen dramatically, as subsidy programs have been cut» forcing the 
poor to pay a higher percentage of their incomes on housing. 

TUB DUPACT OP FBDKRAL PROORABIS 

The Food Stamp Program is the Nation's single most important 
program in the fight against hunger. Its Thrifty Food Plan was de- 
signed to supplement the recipients' purchasing poTt^r, enabling 
them to obtain a nutritionally adequate diet. In 1988, however, due 
to rising food and housing costs, the 50 to 81 ceiits per meal per 
person allotment is not enough to meet the original design of the 
program. 

The CHAmM^. Ms. Thompson, if you would go back to Senator 
Harkin's question. If you coidd urge us to make one diange in the 
nutrition field— I am sure you could, and you do have a list of 
things that are wrong — but if you could urge us to make just one 
change, if you had one chance to go before the Senate, we could get 
the votes for one change, what would that be? 

Mb. Thobipson. Simplification of the certification process, which 
would help get more people in the WIC Program, and would help 
get more people in the Food Stamp Program. If you are able to 
save the TEFAP Program, simplification will help those smaller 
agencies to become involved. One of the reasons for baniers to par- 
ticipation by churches and grassroots oiganizations is the amount 
of paperwork they have to keep. As Paul said, he has the staff that 
can do it, but a lot of these grassroots oiganizstions are not abie to, 
so they do not get in the program. 

The CHAmBiAN. Certification itself is keeping deserving people 
out? 

Ms. Thompson. It is preventing grassroots organizations from be- 
coming involved in the TEFAP Program for fear of being in viola- 
tion of the rules because they are not able to keep up with all of 
the paperwork involved. 

Senator Harkin. I am soiTy to have to rush this j-art of the hear- 
ing. Thank you for your testimony. 

Ms. Thobipson. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Thompson follows:] 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
■■■■ MAYOR'S COMMISSION ON FOOD. NUTRITION AND HEALTH 

25 M Screet, Souchwcx, 3rd Floor 
Wathinron, D.C 20024 

Senate Africulture Couittee 

Subcouittee on Nutrition and Invest if at iona 

Comaittee Chair: Senator Patrick Leahy 
Subcouittee Chair: Senator Toa Harkin 

iMarch 28, 1988 

I would like to thank Senatora Leahy and Harkin for inviting me 
to testify on hunfer in the District of Coluabia froa the city 
i&dministration 'a view. Today, I will be defininf hunger, iden- 
tifying who ia hungry, why people go hungry, why they stay 
hungry, and the inpact of some key federal food piograas. 

Hunger in the District of Coluabia does not aean severe 
nal-nutrit ion. Hunger is living off rice or peanutbutter sand- 
wiches everyday because that's all you can afford. Hunger is 
skipping meals so your children can eat. Hunger is not eating 
for 2 or 3 days out of a month because your food stamps and money 
have run out. Hunger is having to choose between paying rent and 
eating . 

In the Summer of 1986, the Urban League conducted a survey of 
1,537 households in the District of Columbia. Among other objec- 
tives, the survey attempted to find out how many households 
lacked food during the month before the survey. 

-4X of all households went without food some time 
during the month. 38% were without 1-2 days. 
36% for 7 days or more. 

-In 36% of those households, children skipped meala. 
In 58%, adults skipped meals so children could eat. 

For the over 6,000 homeless persons in the District, hunger meana 

not knowing where your next meal will come from. Hunger means 

digging through garbage cans to make a meal from the remains of 
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soneone else's lunch. Hunfer is severe under-nutrit ion due to 
lack of access to s consistent supply of nutrients essential to 
Crowth and maintenance of the body. 
WHO IS HUNGRY 

The huncry are the old, the younf, mothers with saall children. 
They are persons livinf in poverty. Between 1980 and 1986, 
poverty increased in the District of Coluabia by 8%. Of the 
115,000 persons livinf at or below the poverty line in D.C. , 33X 
are children. Statistics show that children, youth and families 
are at the frestest risk of beinc poor and hungry in this city. 
According to 1980 census figures, one out of every four D.C. 
residents under the age of 18 is living in poverty. Also, the 
growing elderly population is vulnerable to hunger, aa 20X of 
the poverty population are age 55 or older. 
WHY PEOPLE GO HU?aGRY 

According to the Urban League survey, the overwhelming reasons 
for households going without food were a drop in income and 
unemployment. Other major fsctorb indicated were ineligibility 
for government assistance programs and food stamps not lasting 
the month. Additional reasons include inadequate health insur- 
snce, lack of family support, and le stigma of asking for help. 
WHY PEOPLE STAY HUNGRY 

One reason is lack of access to affordable food sources. In the 
lower income electoral wards of the city, there is a chronic lack 
of major supermsrket chains. Consequently, residents rely on the 
expensive "Mom" and "Pop" neighborhood stores as their primary 
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food source f which puts a strain on already insufficient budgets. 
Chronic unemploTiient and lack of health insurance are also 
factors. A Crowing number of heads of households work, but do 
not earn enough to lift their families out of poverty. According 
to a national study> 44X of all jobs created between 1979 and 
1985 paid poverty level wages. Minimum wages have not kept pace 
with inflation and federal and local income taxes squeeze the 
already inadequate budgets of the poor. In addition, many of the 
service type jobs in the District pay low wages and do not 
provide health insurancet and due to income cei lings t these 
persons are not eligible for Medicaid. Consequently, cny 
medical costs significantly affects tne financial stability of 
the individual or family. 

Lack of affordable housing is another factor. Housing costs have 
risen dramatically, as subsidy programs have been cut) forcing 
the poor to pay a higher percentage of their incomes on housing. 
THE IMPACT OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

The Food Stamp Program is the nation's single most important 
program in the fight against hunger. It's Th. ifty Food Plan was 
designed^ to supplement the recipients purchasing power, enabling 
them to obtain a nutritionally adequate diet. In 1988* however, 
due to rising food and housing costs, the 50-81 cents per meal 
per person allotment is not enough to meet the original design 
of the program. 

From February 1987 to February 1988, food stamp participation in 
the District dropped by four percent. This is due to 
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increased complicationi and restriction! of the certification 
process, which aakes eligibility aore restrictive and eliminating 
those participating at the aargin. The decrease in uneaployaent 
is another factor. Individuals are finding nore ainiaua wage 
jobs, which keep then froa obtaining food staaps. Unf ortunttely, 
these low wage jobs do not supply enough incoae to adequately 
cover basic living expenses, thus, the individual or faaiiy is 
still at great risk of being hungry. The aajor administrative 
problem affecting the quality of service is reducing the error 
over the federal allowance of five percent. Consequently, most of 
the efforts, and administrative funds have gone into solving thia 
problem. As a result, recipients are unable to get vital nutri- 
tion and consumer education, which would help them to use food 
stamps more effectively, and help prevent recipients from running 
out before the end of the month. This is of critical importance 
to the 100,000 children who benefit from participation in the 
program. Funding for outreach is also of critical importance. 

Another important weapon in the fight against hunger and infant 
mortality is the WIC Program. The provision of supplemental, 
nutritious foods, nutrition education and health screening has 
been a major factor in preventing low birth weight infants. 
Increased participation in the program has led to the District 
Government supplementing the program by 3/4 of a million dollars 
annually. There is a 4-6 week appointment back-up at some 
clinics. More staff is needed. The 20% administration ratio is 
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not sufficient to cover certification, screeninf, and nutrition 
education costs. Therefore, more monies oust be appropriated to 
ensure quality service in a tinely manner to this most vulnerable 
and important sefment of our population. 

The Temporary Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) is another safety 
net for hunger prevention. The loss of the program will force 
more people to use the already strained resources of soup 
kitchens and food pantries. For many of the elderly and shut-in, 
who are unable to access food on a daily basis, it may meAn going 
a few days without food. And for those emergency feed sites in 
^he program, it may mean possible closing, or a significant 
reduction in the number of persons being served. The biggest 
administrative problem has been record-keeping. The federal 
requirement for detailed documentation is based on the assumption 
that those organizations distributing the commodities have a 
mechanism for comprehensive keeping records. Moat of the organi- 
zations who directly distribute the commodities are churches, who 
have less formal methods of record-keeping of their efforts to 
help the needy, and grassroots, non-profit organizations, who 
traditionally do not keep extensive records. Some of these 
organizations have either refused to participate or have been in 
violation of the stringent rules connected with administrative 
upkeep. If the program can be saved, it is important to simplify 

the verification proce ss to allow acre organizational participa- 
tion, which results in the ability to help prevent acre people 

from being hungry. 

Finally, I would like to leave you with the thought that the 
majority of us are only four paychecks away from hunger. 

5 
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Senator Harkin. We have to go, but I am going to leave the 
record open, especially for Reverend Steinbruck. I wanted to ask 
you, Reverend Steinbruck, about anything that you think we ought 
to be doing here. I know you were not able to express this with us, 
but I would like to know more about the practical applications of 
the problems you face as a pastor here, with all of the things that 
you do. If you would like to give us some of your thoughts on that, 
I would include tiiose in the record. 

The Chmrbian. Another thing I have done, both in rural areas 
and in big cities— unlike today where we had a hearing, and every- 
body comes, there is a record, time is tight, the cameras are 
there— but what I have done, is just go out by myself with one or 
two people who know the programs, and just follow them around 
with whatever kind of anonymity we can get I will pledge to do 
that here in the District sometime relatively soon. I know my wife 
wouM like to join me in that, too. We will do it, without fanfare or 
anything else, and try to use that to get a little more impetus to 
what you need on the Hill. 

Thimk you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would conclude 
with this thought. We have heard all the witnesses today tell us 
what ti^ey have seen and experienced. My sunmiary of that is that 
we have an administration, a bureaucracy of paperwork and 
budget constraints that have substituted for an administration of 
humanity and moral responsibility for the needy and the poor. 
That has got to change. I know that I speak for Chairman Leahy 
that we are dedicated to making that change. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you aU very much for all that 
you are doing. 

The subconunittee will stand a4joumed. 

[Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the subconmiittee adjourned to recon- 
vene, subject to the call of the Chair.] 
[Miaterial submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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D. C. HUNGER ACTION 

1317 G STREET, hAV • Vy^SHINCTON, QC 20005 • (202) 347-^4441 
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Nacch 29, 1911 



The Honoiible To* H«rlcin 
U.S. Senate 
H«rt •uildinq, Ra VJ 
Vithington, DC 20S10 

Dear Sir: 

I wtitinq to you j* a follow-up to the SubcoNiittee on 
iutrition and Investigations hearings, held yesterday at Luther 
Place Neaorial church. 

For your inforaation, I aa enclosing a copy of & PUtrict si 
Despair ! 4 Study fii Increased fiX. ESSd. PiOtUfiL llL 

District S&lBlbii.* 1'*^ *^^y vliow * drasitic increase 

in usage of food pantries fron 1979 through 1915. 

Also, D.C. Hunger ik:tion, vith the assistance of eaergency food 
providers and Pood Staap cas^wrktrs, is initiating a food staac» 
outreach and advocacy program in the District of Coluabia. Ve 
vill have inforaation on food staap eligibility and participation, 
based on a saiple of clients at tread for the City and Usuaptlon 
Catholic Church, ie vill include this inforaation in the record 
of yesterday's proceedings. 

Please contact o% if you need further inforaation. 
Sincerely, 



iickola Lagoudakis 

Coordinator, D.C. Hunger Action 



— »pro/ea of Wbrld Hunger Education Service— 
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District Of Despair 

A Study of the Incrtased Usage of Food Pantries 
in the District of Columbia 



by 

Peter Tiemeyer 
Richter Fellowship 
Carleton College 
December, 1986 
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L Introduction 



More than tS major studies between 1982 and i9S4 by a diverse group or authors, 
includint the U.S. General Accounting Office and The Harvard School ot Public Health, 
hive documented "the wide range existence and continuing growth or hunger in this na- 



tion"' In response to the growing hunger problem, privately run social service agencies 
have emerged during the past rive years One service is commonly called a food pantry 
Food pantries provide households with a bag o( groceries to Teed a family for two to 
three days. Unlike soup kitchens, which provide single meals to individuals on site« food 
pantries focus their assistance on non-transient families and individuals who have their 
own cooking facilities. 

Considerable research has been conducted showing the growth in usage of food 
pantries, but little research has been done to look at who uses food pantries This stud\ 
address the question of who goes to food pantries and how these users have fared during 
\he 1980's. The statistics presented are based upon research conducted during July and 
August* 1986« in Washington, DC. The study will first highlight results of pre\ious re- 
search on food pantries nationwide and then focus specifically on the experience of food 
pantries in the Washington* DC« area The study concludes with a critique of the 
Foodstamp program*s rote in the Washington* DC, area 



Phyttciani Tuk Pore* on Public Htalth Htinwr i n Awng > Th* g rowina Epidamie . Harvard School of Public Htalth 
lOtS p • 
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II. Research Review 

As stated above, many organizations have documented the phenomenal growth in 
the usage or food pantries since 1980 One study, conducted by the Food and Nutrition 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, found that between 1981 and 1982, 75 percent 
or the rood pantries experienced some increase in usage, and nearly 40 percent ot the 
pantries experienced a 50 percent or more increase.' The next year, a study by the Center 
on Budget and Policy Priorities Tound in a national sampling that between 1982 and 1^83 
more than hair of the emergency rood programs (both soup kitchens and food pantries) 
had experienced an increased demand of 50 percent or more, and nearly one-third expert- 
enced a 100% or more increase.' 

Additionally, the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities* study found that there' 
was also an increase of roughly 33 percent in the number of emergency food programs in 
existence.^ Z>espite this growth in services, a study commissioned by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture found that pantries have been hard pressed to keep up with the demand 
The USDA study concluded that hunger "is increasing at a frenetic pace and the emer- 
gency food available for distribution is quickly depleted."' 

In 1985, Bread for the World (BFW) found that the increases in demand during 
1982 reported by the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities had not subsided. BFW re- 
ported that nationally, "for those sites reporting, the average increase [during 1982] in 
people served per month is 1625 percent with,..sevcrat [sites reporting increases of] greater 
than 20 percent"^ BFW is careful to point out that the reduced growth rate is not neces- 
sarily a sign of reduced need, but a function of reduced capacity to expand the services 

Oflfic* of Aadytto md Cviluttion, Food sad Ntitritton SwviM, U 8. Dcpwtmtnt of Acnculttiri lUooft on t)i« Food Bank 
pMBOMtf Hon rittUct April, lUi p 4« 

C«nur M BudfM Md Policy PrionttM Soup Unm mnd rood BMk*t. p 1 

Cantor on Budgat and Policy Pnoritw p 4 
' U J Dapt or AfrkuHiiM. IMS Quoted in Phyticiant Taik Fotca p a 

^Braad for tha World Unfad. Aihm>c» M. A Btooft of M..n-> y,teh U S A Suivtvi Oclebar, IMS p 7 
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of indiv ual pantucs. BFW cites several major cities where lack of funds or food sup* 
plies *havc forced emergency food providers to shorten their hours and restrict eligibility 
for their food*' during 1984 

The Food and Research Action Center undertook a T^ajor study in 1985 to assess 
the growth in usage among emergency food services* Their results, from a national sam* 
plingof 370 emergency food services, showed an increase in usage of 21.9 percent between 
1983 and 1984 and an increase of 17 percent between 1984 and 1985 The highest increase 
came in the New England region, which experienced a 54 percent increase in usage. The 
Mid*Atlantic region, in which Washington, DC, was included, experienced a 20 percent in* 
crease. Ninety percent of the pantry directors survsyid responded that "significant num< 
bers" of users come because resources from Foodstainpv ind other welfare programs are 
insufficient to meet their needs.° 

Corresponding to the Food Resource and Action Center study finding of consider* 
able variation in increased usage from region to region reports '*nm individual cities 
show a difference in growth in usage A study of Utah fo.>d pantries found a 28 percent 
increase between 1984 and 1985 in Salt Lake County.'^ Another study in Minnesota found 
an increase in usage of pantries of more thstn 300 percent between 1982 and 1985." The 
differences in growth of usage between regions is probably traceable to changes in the re- 
gional economy. Those areas e*'«>cricncing high-^r degrees of worker displacement, unem* 
ploymcnt, and poverty arc more likely to have higher increases in pantry usage. 
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But, at mcnlioned previously, lillle research has been conducted on who uses rood 
pantries. Analysis of partry users is crucial; only by examining the question of who uses 
food pantries can a determination be made as to the causes of increased usage 

The research that has been done has mostly relied on surveys of pantry directors, 
posing several methodological problems. The experience of this study's researcher is that 
pantry administrator's responses to questions are usually not based upon knowledge of 
specific numbers. It is more likely that the response is based upon impressions which mry 
or may not be accurate. la addition, this method creates similar difficulties in presenting 
accurate analysis of changes over time. 

Other research methods tried include u:er surveys and one-on-one interviews. User 
surveys (ace the problem of insignificant response rates. Further, there is an undoubtedly 
high rale of illiteracy among users, as there is among persons in poverty. This is likely to 
skew the results by overreprescnting groups with higher literacy rates. One-on<one inter* 
views are potentially th* .^ost accurate, however, their time-consuming nature requires 
studies 10 be limited to rehiively small samples. 

The Utah st Jdy mentioned above used a one-on-onc interview method. The study 
concentrated on the users of one of the larger pantries in the Salt Lake City area. Among 
other tesilts, the study found: 

* 70 percent of the primary recipients were women. 
^ The average age was 33 years. 

^ 21 percent of the users are children 5 or under. 
^ The average family size was 3 4. 

* The average monthly income was $312 per month. Nineteen percent had no in- 

come. 

Only 24 percent were employed. 

* 67 percent had never used a pantry before. 

^ 4S percent came to the pantry because of a recent change in family composition, 
21 percent because of a recent job loss.^' 
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Another study, conducted in Minnesota, relied on the user survey method. By dis- 
tributing questionnaires to pantries state>widc, the researchers collected 13,179 surveys, 
accounting for an estimated 62.6 percent of households receiving -distance from 
participating food pantries. The results showed: 

* Two-thirds of the households contained children. 

* Less than 10 percent are households with senior citizens. 

* Half of the Aouseholds were not on the Foodstamp program, most because they 
did not think they were eligible. 

* 90 percent of the households had an income under $800 per month," 

In an effort to collect a national sample, the Food Research Action Center (FRAC) 
also conducted a user survey, focusing on the issue of Foodstamp participation. FRAC 
distributed surveys to 27 food pantries in 14 states and collected 1023 surveys. Their re- 
sults showed: 

* 62 percent of the respondents were on the Foodstanp program. 

* 77 percent reported that their Foodstamps only lasted until the third week of the 
month. Onl\ 4 percent reported that they lasted the entire month. 

Half of the respondent's who did not apply for Foodstamps did not believe the\ 
were eligible.'* 

In general, most of the research shows an annual increase of about 20 percent in 
pantry usage. The typical user appears to be a fe»?9le with two children. Most primary 
recipients arc unemployed and, therefore, the household has little if ray resources. 
Further, an estimated one-third of pantry users arc not on the Foodstamp program, and 
even for those on the program, resources arc insufficient to last the entire month. 
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III. latroductloa to the WaihlR|ton Study 

There are two types of food pantries in the Washington area. The Tirst will be re- 
ferred to as a sustaining pantry, where users may receive food on a regular basis It is 
common for users ot sustaining pantries to come every month or twice a month. These 
pantries are small in size, serving under 50 people per momh. Sustaining pantries usuall> 
operate out of a church basement and are often open only to members of the immediate 
neighborhood. 

The second type ot food pantry can be called an emergency pantry. Emergency 
pantries are open to the entire city or districts of the city, thus they serve considerably 
larger numbers of people than sustaining pantries. Due to limited resources emergency 
pantries must discourage or prohibit repeated usage of the pantry. Emergency pantries 
usually require an individual to bring a referral from the Department of Human Services 
or another social or community service organiiation in order to receive food. 

Methodology of the Washington Study 

For reasons of accuracy and manageability, this study focuses only on emergency 
pantries in the Washington area. First, sustaining pantries rarely keep the individual 
clientele files on their users from which the ^ata for this study have been taken. 
Efficient management of emergency pantries necessitates the keeping of individual clien- 
tele files. Second, there are fewer smersency pantries than sustaining pantries in the DC 
area, thus, the small sampling size of the study will be more representative. Finally, the 
time required to gather data from a larger sampling ineludin( sustaining pantries would 
have exceeded the time frame of the study. 

The data for tnis study have been taken from four emergency pantries. These 
pantries were ehoten from a random sample of 40 of the 54 pantries listed in the Emer- 
gency Food and Shelter Directory provided by the Interfaith Confetenee of Metropolitan 
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Washington. There were Tour eriterion Tor inclusion in the study. The first was agree- 
ment to participate and the granting of access to client files. The second criteria was that 
inc prograni served a sizable number of individuals on an emergency basis onl> Third, 
the pantry must have kept detail records on the individuals served The final criteria was 
the time constraints of this study 

In an effort to insure the reliability of the information* aU data were taken di* 
recily from a structured random sampling of the client files at each pantry "^he sampling 
size from each of the four emergency pantries, which comprise the statistics for this 
study* 'ange from 180 to 345. each representing one-tenth of the pantr>*s total caseload 
A total of 947 individual client files were collected to form the data from which this 
study is based 



1982 to I9S4» growing an avc/age of 140 percent each year. From 1982 through 1985. 
pantry usage increased a staggering 247 percent (see figure I). The largest growth years 
were 1982 and 1983, when growth was 200 percent and 143 percent* respectively. 
However, usage dropped by seven percent in 1985 Data were collected only through / ne 
of 1986. but projcMions show usage to be at roughly the s»me level as 1985. These growth 
rates are supported by the experience of Bread for .he City. t»'e large t food pantry m the 
City, serving approximately 2.000 clients per month. Breatf for the Cii> ixpericnccd a 
phenomenal growth in 1982 and 1983. but 3984 and the first half of 1985 $h'>wed a small 
drop in the number of people served (see figure 2> 

Much of the increase can probably be traced to the appearance of more pantries 
during the early I980*s and the deepening of the economic recession. As Washington, and 

rww iMrt OB. Um urm food pMtry nUn only to •mtrgmcy food pMtriM uiUm ipicifKiJIy ttatad osharvl** 



Findings of the Study 



Food pantry'' usage in the Washington area increased at a phenomen'^l rate from 
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INCREASE IN USAGE OF 
WASHINGTON FOOD PANTRIES 
1982 TO 1985 
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the nation, came oui of the recession, the rate of increase in usage slowed and then 
&:ightly dropped The change in growth rate roughly matches the pattern of un* 
employment in Washington, DC (see figure 3). Unemployment rose from 7 3 percent in 
1980 to II 7 pcrcc it in 1983, and has since fallen back to 8.4 percent in 1985, correspond- 
ing to the 1985 decrease in usage. Additionally, the number who had exhausted their un- 
employment benefits rose from 15,000 in 1980 to 35,000 in 1983 and dropped to 14,000 in 
1985." 

The nature cf the Washington economy also hrlps explain why pantries in other 
cities are still reporting increases in usage vhiSe Washington usage is leveling off 
Historically, Washington has had a relatively S:Aall manufacturing sector, with the focus 
of the economy on governmental and service industry jobs. In 1985, 35 percent of all jobs 
were in the service inoustry and 10 percent in retail trade. Along with government, 
which counted for 42 percen*, these three areas make up 86 percent of all jobs in 
Washington Construction and manufacturing account for only 4 percent of the jobs. 
These figures have remained relaiiv ly constant over the past five years." Thus, 
Washington*s economy has stabilized, and so, apparently, has the need .or emergency food 
services. 

In contrast to Washington, areas experiencing high increases in food pantry usage, 
like New England, are still confronting a changing econoiny. These areas are facing se- 
vere economic turmoil resulting from the displacement of workers from h*gh wage manu- 
facturing jobs to low uage service jobs. Between 1983 and 1985, Boston food pantries ex- 
perienced an increase of 126 percent in the number of individuals served;'* during the 
same period, Washington experienced an increase of 63 percent. 
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' WASHINGTON UNEMPLOYMENT RATE AND NUMBER 
1 WHO HAVE EXHAUSTED UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 
19«0 TO 1985 




Fi mre 3 



YEARLY INCREASE IN THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
IN SEL&^TED CATEGORIES FOR WASHINGTON, DC 
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Demographic Characieristtes 

The major focus of this research was lo examine the demographic characteristics of 
food pantry users and how ihcy have changed over the past few years. In general, the 
"typical- household is comprised of a single female, approximately 34. v^ith one to two 
children (under Ig years of age) She is unemployed with an income of $350 per month, 
placing her considerably bclou the poverty level 

More specifically. 71 percent of the primary recipients (head of the f ouse) arc sin- 
gle. 17 percent married. 10 percent divorced or separated, and 2 percent widowed. The 
figures for divorced, separated and widowed, however, may understate the numbers in 
these categories. At some pantries the distinction was not consistently made between di- 
\orccd. separated or widowed and single. It may be more accurate to look at the com- 
bined percent of single, divorced, separated, and widowed All single households account 
for 83 percent and married account for 17 percent 

Eighty percent of all households (96% of single households) are female headed. 
Female headed households are drained as those in which the primary recipient was a fe- 
male who was single, divorced, separated or widowed. 

One-third of all households contain only two persons. Fifty-six percent are 3 per- 
son households, making 3 the median household size Only 10 percent of the households 
ha\c more than 5 members. 

The median age of the primary recipient is 34. One-third are younger than 30 
years and only 4 percent arc 65 or older. Seventy-five percent of the households contain 
minors, but only 4 percent have small children five years or younger. Fifty-eight percent 
of all recipients arc minors and one third arc under 9 years. 
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Only two percent or all recipients are 65 or older, and only 6.4 percent or the 
households contain a senior citizen One reason Tor the disproportionately small number 
of senior citizens (senior citiiens account Tor 118 percent of the poor in Washington'*) 
may be the dirriculty they face in getting to the pantries and then carrying food bags 
home. 

Income Characteristics 

Income figures quoted are the income ot the household at the time or their first 
visit to 'he ptntry. All income figures arc in constant 1981 dollars, after being adjusted 
for the inflation rate for Washington, DC. In calculating household income, food stamp 
allotments were included. In*lcind benefits like Foodstamps are not counted as income in 
governmenUl figures, but it was felt that to accurately assess the resources available to 
households in acquiring food, Foodstamp allotments should be included. By including 
Foodstamps, the figures on income presented will be higher than comparable figures in 
other studies or govemmeotai figures on household income. Inclusion of Foodstamps will 
also ctttsc statistics on the number of users below the federal poverty level to be under- 
stated. 

It is important to note that the accuracy of these figures might be questionable. In 
almost all cases, income was sclf-reported by the recipient and may be understated if the 
recipient felt that he/she might not otherwise receive assistance. 

EiShty-seven percent of the primary users are unemployed. Unfortunately, no in- 
formation was available about the length of unemployment or the type of job held before 
becoming unemployed. 

One-fifth of all households have no income (see table 1). Fifty percent of all 
households have a monthly income of less than S350, and eighty percent have an income 
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under S550. Correspondingly, fifiy percent of ihe households have a per eapiia ineome of 
less ihan SI 15 and 90 pcreent less than S225. Not surprisingly* in every year, at least 93 
pcreent or the houKholds Tell below the federal poverty level. 



Table 1 Table 2 

Is Household On The 

Household Monthly Ineome Food Stamp Program 

(n.6O0) (n-623) 



SO to S99 19.8 % 

Sl00toSl99 11.8% Yes 43% 

S200 toS299 10.7 % 

S300 to S399 17.5 % Pending 14 % 

S400to S499 10.3% 

S500toS599 138 % No 42% 

S600 or more 16.0 % 

Total 99.9% Total 99% 
Note: total adds up to less than 100 % due to rounding 



Inierestingly, female headed families have a mean ineome of S334 while non-fe- 
male headed families have a mean ineome of S309. This difference is potentialU at- 
tributable to the method of determining meome in this study Female families are more 
likely to be eligible for welfare programs and are therefore, more likely to have higher 
ineomes among the poor population than married households. 

Forty-two pereent of the households a-e not on the Foodstamp program (see table 
2). Fourteen pereent have applications pending, and 43 pereent are on the program. 
Among those who fall below the poverty level, 39 pereent are not on the program, and 
^ith II pereent of the poverty households pending, only half of those below the poverty 
level are on the Foodstamp program. The implications of these figures are discussed be- 
low 
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FOOD STAMP PARTICIPATION STATUS 
BY FIRST YEAR OF USE 




Figure 5 
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: WASHINGTON FOOD PANTRY USERS 
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Reison for Comini to Pintry 

Pantry directors gave several reasons why users were eomtni in. Many are re- 
ferred from the Deparimeni of Human Serviees as people who have not reeeived their 
monthly Foodsiamps or AFDC |rint or people with ipplieations pending Tor these pro- 
grams. Pin try directors say they also see a bi|h number of people who eome in bceause 
their Foodsnmps ind AFDC |rinis are iasufrieient to eirry them throiiik the month. 
The fiambcr of people in these categories have l>cen growing, pantry directors claim, with 
the reductions in benefits ind the tightening of eligibility requirements for welfare pro- 
grams Over the past several years. 

The problem of insufficient resources has been aggravated by increases in housing 
costs ind medical costs which have been consistently higher thin the increases in the fed- 
eral poverty level (see figure 4) Further, over the past two years, Wishingtoi food prices 
have grow it a rate significantly higher thaa the incrciscs in the poverty level. 

The rate of increase of the poverty level relative to other costs is highly signifi- 
cint becavic the fcderil poverty level is used for determining eligibility for ind imount 
of ististancc from ilmost all federal welfare programs. Thus, if the poverty level grows 
slower than other costs, fewer people will be eligible for welfare ind those eligible will 
receive smaller grants 

important Chances: l9gM9SS 

During the past five years, the demographic characteristics of pantry users hive 
remained relatively st&bk. There have been ao tignifieint changes in konse size, ige of 
primary user, number of children, number of senior citizens, or heid of household. But 
important ehingcs have occurred in household income, Foodstimp participation, md re- 
ferral patterns 
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In 1912, 64 percent of pantry users were on the Foodstamp program (see figure 5). 
By 19S4, progrtfli participation dropped to 37 pcrceat. Program participation rose slightly 
in 1985 to 41 percent, t»ut between 19S2 and 19S5, program participation dropped by 23 
percent. The number of pantry users not on the program rose from 24 percent in 19S2 to 
47 perce&t in I9f4 and 'hen dropped to 40 percent in 19S5. The number of users with 
applications oendiof rose steadily from 11 percent in 19S2 to IS percent in 1985. 

Because Foodstamps are counted as income, household income dropped si8niri- 
cantly between 1981 and 1985 as Foodstamp participation declined (see figure 6). The 
median income in 1981 was S480, but dropped to S3 12 by 1985, hitting a low of S257 in 
1984. The rise in income from 1984 to 1985 corresponds to both an increase in foodstamp 
program participation and a drop in unemployment among users from 90 percent in 1984 
to 82 percent in 1985. 

Significant changes have also occurred in the manner in which individuals were 
referred to pantries. The percentage of individuals who were walk-ins (no referral) has 
stayed relatively constant at 30 percent (see figure 7). The combined percentage of users 
referred by other individuals or pastors has fallen from nearly 19 percent in 1982 to 7 
percent in 1985. The percent of referrals from other social service asencies, like other 
food pantries, community service organizations, or the Red Cross, has dropped someuhat 
from 31 percent *n 1981 to 22 percent in 1985. 

In cootrast, the percent of referrals from the Department of Human Services (DHS) 
has significantly increased from 28 percent in 1981 to 40 percent in 1985. All years com- 
bined, DHS accounts for 35 percent of the referrals. The increase in DHS referrals is par- 
ticularly significant in light of the decreasing Foodstamp participation rate. 

Looking at ihe Foodstamp program participation of users referred by DHS shows 
th^ development of • distressin'^ trend. Of those referred by DHS, the number on 
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FOODSTAMP PARTICIPATION STATUS 
FOR USERS REFERRED BY DHS 
1982 TO 1985 
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Foodstamps is decrei'ing, while the number not on Foodstamps has risen (except 198S)« 
and the number pending has significantly risen (see figure 8) Further *hose not on 
the Foodstamp program and referred by DHS. 96 perce*- "all belo* erty level It 

is likely that these individuals are either being eliminated from the igram for bureau- 
cratic tcehnicalities involved in monthly reporting'^ or they are ineligible due to stringent 
eligibility requirements even though pearly all fall below the poverty level.'* 

Monthly reporting requirements have been a source of con;roversy for their fis- 
quent termination of otherwise eligible individuals A study commissioned by the 
Department of Health and Human Services in 1981 found that in Denver, of those termi- 
nated from AFDC for failure to file their monthly report or failure to provide missing 
information, between 20 and 50 percent appeared to be eligible at the time of termination 
More startling, a study for the Michigan Department of Sov.ial Services found that among 
those terminated for failing to meet some aspect of the monthly reporting requirement, 
93.7 percent were otherwise eligible at the time of termination.'' 

The decline in Foodstamp participants among pantry users matches the decline in 
participants city-wide. Between 1982 and 1985, the average monthly caseload dropped 
from 92,498 to 73,822, a decline of 20 percent. Total yearly caseload dropped by 49 per- 
cent, from 258,500 in 1982 to 131,500 in 1985 (sec figure 9)" Some of the decline can be 
traced to a 64 percent drop in new applicants from 186,500 in 1982 to 67,200 in 1985 
which may be attributable to the elimination of all federal funding for Foodstamp out- 
reach programs in 1981. Further, the gross income limit for receipt of Foodstamps was 

'° Foeditamp and APDC mipimU not on fixtd incomM raquirtd to rtport th«ir •tminp ttch month FMlura to do 
•o, or fftUurt to fUl out tht form cormtly uid complttaly »n iiult in t«rnunftticn from th« profrMii 
'' IM IttenmMkn, HuMtr Mid D<clinm» H«lp. Bu ntn to P>rtictD*i.a» in tht Food Sttmn Pntnm. by thi PhytiCiMl TMk 
ForM on HiiafW In Amtrick, Hanrwd School of Public HaaJth Mty. lOM 

'' Ctnttr M BudgM ud Policy Pnontiif nmtuth TtnAm^ on Monthly Riporting Svittnn >nd Thtir Impliotioni for 
||at« Admin<itr>tow WMhin<ton. DC Novambtr. IMS p 19-10 

Avmift moathty cMtlo»d it th« tvtrftgt numbtr of cuts opin kt ont tunt Total ytuly CMtload u th« total numbtr of 
CMM optntd during th« ytar Figum wtrt not tvtittblc for total ytarty caatload ao an aatimat* baatd on tht avtragt 
monthly caatload ii praaantad hara Th» aatimata waa danvad by subtracting tht avarag* monthly naw ciiaload from tht 
avtragt monthly total caatload and than adding tha total numbtr of naw caaaa during tha calandar yaar 
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reduced from 150 percent of the poverty level to 130 percent in 1981 This and other 
tightened eligibility requirements probably account for the 170 percent increase in per- 
centage or new applications denied frORi 2.9 percent in 1982 to 7.8 percent m 1989 (see 
figure 10)'^ 

While Foodstamp participation was decreasing, poverty was increasing. The 
poverty rate in the District ot Columbia was 18.6 percent in 1979 While the DC poverty 
rate has not been calculated since 1979. figures are available both nationally and for the 
southern region. The poverty rate nationally rose from 11.1 in 1981 to 15 3 in 1983 and 
fell slightly to 14.4 in 1984 In the southern reeion« the poverty rate rose from 154 per> 
cent in 1979 to 16.2 percent in 1984 One can only assume Washington*s poverty rate 
also increased during the same time period 
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Coaclnsions 



Food pantries serve a unique and important role m maintaining a safety net Tor 
Citizens Their informal nature allows them to help families and individuals faemg diffi- 
cult times who might otherwise be ineligible for public assistance, such as individuals tn 
transitional phases or recent family emergencies or breakups But, food pantries should 
only scrvC the role of temporary assistance The quality and nutritional balance of food 
bags given out by pantncs vanes with the limited variety made available to the pantry,'^ 
and IS not meant foi sustained usage Further, as demand increases, pantries are forced to 
restrict the amount and frequency of assistance available to users They are not capable, 
nor should the> try, to fill the role for whirh state welfare programs are designed. But, 
Hith 93 percent of pantry recipients poor and only 43 percent on Foodstamps, it appears 
that this IS the r e pantries have been forced 'o take. 

The Department of Human Services (DHS) is relying on food pantries to do more 
than fill m the gaps DHS appears to be using food pantries as a crutch, referring to 
pantries those they cannot or will not assist Much of the blame should rest on federal 
policies aimed at reducing welfare rolls and increasing pressure on state agencies to re- 
duce their error rates But, these policies arc terminating or turning away individuals 
who should be eligible 

During the last four years, Washington has experienced a phenomenal increase in 
the usage of food pantries Between 1982 and 1984, pantries averaged a 140 percent in- 
crease per year and the total increase for the four year period ending in 1985 was '*47 
percent. The growth in usage from 1982-1984 can be traced to increases in unemp]o>ment 
and the number who had exhausted their unemployment benefits, tightened eligibitit> for 
i^elfare programs, and an increase in poverty The slight decrease in usage during 1985 is 

r<*d pantnM usually buy thilr food U • iocal food b»nh Food bMtkt u« non-profit offMi»«tioM which Mrvt u • 
cItKrini houM for donations from th« corpor-»t« community Rnd sMptnn«rk*t chuiu Food buikt thtn Mil tht food to 
pantn« »nd Mup kitchens ht itinincMtly t«ductd pric«ff 
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probftbly attributable to a decline in unerployment and a leveling off of the decrease in 
Foodstarop participation city-wide. 

But, it 11 important not to spend to much time patting ourselves on the back for 
the drop in usage. Pantries are still seeing considerably more people than they did in 
1982 or 1983. Further, food pantries cannot hold on forever In many cities, pantries are 
having to close due to insufficient funds or volunteers. Of the pantries studied for this 
report, none reported being in immediate danger of closing, but nearly all mentioned that 
when they opened they never expected the need to expand and continue as much as it has 
Pantries have given us the breathing room to adjust welfare policy to prevent large num< 
ber of people from slipping through the cracks It is crucial that we take advantage of 
this opportunity before it disappears 
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latroduction: 

In spite of our great wealth in the United States, hunger and nalnutrition 
are persistent probleis for Millions of low incoae Aaericans. The Federal 
Food Staap Prograa serves as the priiary defense against hunger in this 
country by providing needy people with coupons to purchase their cwn food. In 
recent years, the Food Staap Prograa has not lived up to its potential. 
Meant national studies suggest that less than half of those eligible for 
food staaps actually participate in the progran. Many barriers to particip- 
ation liBit access to receiving food stamps among the poor: a najor one 
being « lack cf public inforaation on the progran. The fact that food stanp 
participation is so low is alaraing and calls into question the administration 
of this important program for the maximum benefit of the poor. 

In Washington, D.C., where over 20% of the population lives at or below 
the federal poverty line, the Food Stamp Program plays a vital role in 
preventing hunger. However, t>»e District of Columbia is no different from the 
rest of the country where food stamp participation is concerned. Hany residents 
who would qualify for food stamps are not on the program for one reason or 
another. Mowhere is this more apparent than at the doors of private emergency 
food providers. There are over 200 agencies and churches in Washington 
struggling to meet an ever-present demand for food assistance from low income 
residents. Though private agencies have a role in fighting hunger, they cannot 
hope to deal with the problem when government programs are not living up to 
their potential locally. Hunger is a definite problem in the District of 
Columbia and food staap participation among City residents is a key issue for 
investigation md discussion. 

PufPO** 91 ihil Study; 

The purpose of this study was to collect data on food stamp participation 
in Washington, D.C., with the hope of fostering discussion among social service 
providers and local government officials on the hunger problem. The study 
focused on a particular population for ease of data collection: households 
(composed of individuals or families) who have applied for emergency food 
assistance over the past year and their experience with the food staap program. 
The hypothesis was that food staap participation rates aaong this needy 
population in the District of Coluabia are well below 50% of those potentially 
eligible for food staaps in this population. 

Data was collected froa clients of Bread for the City, the largest 
emergency food pantry in Washington that served an average of 1700 households 
per aonth in 19S7. Bread for the City provides free, aonthly grocery bags of 
unprepared food to Disrtict residents in need who fall into one of three 
categories: elderly (aged 60 4), disabled (and aedically unable to work), or 
parents with children under 18 years of age. Bread for the City operates two 
food distribution sites in Northwest Washington and a aajority of its clients 
coae froa this area (though the number of households served from other areas is 
growing all the time). 
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ftfii Explanation! 

Food SttBp inforaation is gathered as a latter of course froi Bread for 
the City clients. Vben individuals or fanilies apply for food assistance for 
the first tiie, they go through a simple application/verification process. A 
nuaber of foris are completed including an fiiergency Food Certification fora 
required by the District Governaent and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This fora requests the basic inforaation necessary for developing the 
statistics of this study. 

A total saaple* of 1,046 foras, representing all households that 
applied for food between 9/87 and 3/88, was collected together. (Apprczinately 
50 foras were excluded because they were unreadable or lacked all the needed 
data.) Four pieces of inforaation were used froa each forn: household size, 
gross aonthly mcoae, food staap status (whether or not the household was 
receiving food staaps at the tiae uf application), and the date when the fora 
was filled out. A coaputer prograa developed by Kichael Tbiessen, BREAD'S 
coaputer prograaaer, was used to collate this inforaation and calculate the 
following statistics: 



1. % of households receiving (not receiving) food staaps. 

2. % of households with gross aonthly incoaes grerter or 
less than current food staap gross incoae limits for 
eligibility (See next paragraph below). 

3. % of households not receiving food staaps whose aonthly 
incoaes fall within gross incoae liaits for the prograa. 



These statistics require goae added explanation. The first one is clear 
enough. The second statistic is based upon a coaparison between the gross 
incoae liaits for the Food Staap Prograa** and the incoae of each household. 
The incoae liaits vary with household size and the statistics take this into 
account. This statistic aaounts to a **gross incoae test** showing the percentage 
of hovseholds potentially eligible (or ineligible) for food staaps. Though not 
absolute, there is a s^-rong likelihood that households with incoaes within 
(less than) these gross liaits would qualify for soae food stanp assistance, 
though possibly not the aaxiaua benefit. The third statistic is a coabination 
of the first two. It shows the percentage of households not receiving food 
staaps yet with incoaes less than the liaits for their household size. Such 
households would potentially qualify for food staaps under the gross incoae 
test. 



* A saaple of this size eL jres highly valid results by aaintainins wide 
representation froa the population and by ainiaizing errors that might have 
occurred in entering individual data ir.to the coaputer. 

** The current gross aonthly incoae figures per household size used in 
deteraining eligibility follcv: 1 t S581; 2 t 785; 3 t 988; 4 t 1,192; 
5 t 1,396; 6 t 1,599; 7 t 1,803; 8 t 2,007. 
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The tablt btlow liata tht atatistics for the total aaaple (see the firat 
line) and for individual household sizes. Generally, only one third of the 
houaeholda v«re receiving food ataapa whea they applied for private eiergency 
food aaaiatance il); two thirda were not participating in the prograa (B). The 
coBparitk^j between houaehold incoiea and food staap income limit a revealed 
that alioat all houaeholda paaaed the "groaa incose teat** with inconea within 
the liiita (C) . Finally, nearly all of thoae houaeholda not receiving food 
ataapa had incosea within the grosa limita (E) ac anticipated by the other 
resulta. Theae general atatenents are consistent for both the overall figures 
and for thoae based on household size. (See Table 1 below.) 



Houaeholf* Sire 



SaapU Size (N) 


// 


A 


// 


B 


// 


C 


// 


D 


// 


E 


// 


I - 

II " 


8 

1.046 


// 


35% 


// 


65% 


// 


97% 


// 


3% 


// 


95% 


// 


1 

II • 


487 


// 


33% 


// 


67% 


// 


97% 


// 


3% 


// 


95% 


// 


2 

M « 


212 


// 


32% 


// 


68% 


// 


93% 


// 


7% 


// 


90% 


// 


3 

N « 


159 


// 


36% 


// 


64% 


// 


98% 


// 


2% 


// 


97% 


// 


4 

11 > 


76 


// 


47% 


// 


53% 


// 


100% 


// 


0% 


// 


97% 


// 


5 - 
N » 


8 

112 


// 


44% 


// 


56% 


// 


100% 


// 


0% 


// 


98% 


// 



Key: A ■ % of households receiving food staapa. 

B ■ % of houaeholda not receiving food ataaps. 

C ■ % of hoiaeholda with grosa incomes less than gross liaits. 

D » % of houiieholda with grosa incoaes greater than gross limits. 

E > % of households not receiving food stamps (B) with incomes 

less than gross food stamp limits (C) . 
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Givtn that food staips are ao iipcrtaot dafeose against hunger in this 
country, tht results in Table 1 are startling. Aaong households turning to 
pri/ate tMrgency food providers in Washington, the lajority were not 
participating in the Food Stamp Prograa when they applied for food assistance. 
Overall, 35% were receiving food staips while 65% were not. At the saae tiie, 
97% of all households applying for food assistance had incoies below the incoie 
liiits that determine eligibilty for the program. More specifically, of the 65% 
of households not receiving food stamps, 95% of them would likely qualify for 
food stamps using the gross income test. Clearly, food stamp participation in 
this population is well under 50% of those potentially eligible as the 
hypothesis stated earlier. 

The figures for each household size in Table 1 reveal basically the same 
findings. For households of 1 to 3 individuals, the statistics vary little from 
the overall numbers. The sample sizes within these sub groups are large enough 
vu be confident in the results. For households of 4 to 8, the results are 
generally the same though more households were participating in the program. 
Why this difference exists cannot be speculated on here; additional study would 
be necessary. The overall generality of the results to the greater low income 
population can be addressed, however. 

Can these overall results be generalized beyond the immediate sample? The 
answer is a qualified yes. It is safe to say that households that turn to 
private food providers are at risk of hunger and the mental/physical health 
problems that go with it. The vast majority (97%) of the sample are low income 
households living near the poverty line. The sample represents a good cross 
section of groups vulnerable to hunger: 57% elderly, 24% families, and 19% 
long-term disabled. The sample, therefore, represents a variety of low income 
people who struggle to afford their own housing (all BREAD food clients must 
have some form of shelter wheie they can prepare food) yet cannot provide 
themselves with enough to eat without substantial outside help. Unless other 
low income people in Washington manage a lot better than those in the sample, 
this gioup would seem to be typical of l04 income households throughout 
Washington, D.C. Additional controlled study would be required to give more 
than a qualified yes to the question of generality. 

Ceratinly, the results of this study raise many questions about the low 
food stamp participation rates in Washington. The data collected here can help 
ask these questions but it cannot provide adequate answers. Any speculation on 
such answers without further study would be inappropriate. However, it c^n be 
comfortably said that many District of Columbia residents who live near the 
poverty line do not receive food stamps. This fact raises questions about how 
the program functions in the District, how it is advertised to low income 
people, the degree of difficulty in applying and receiving food stamps, etc. 
These questions can only be addressed through additional study and investig- 
ation. 
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Out fbing it clttr froa tbt rttuitt: l^v incoat rttidtntt trt tt ritk of 
hungor probltat lad tht Food St tap Prograa it not living up to itt pottntitl 
for avtryont. Kort ttudy it nactttary on food ttup participation in tat 
District to fully undtr^itand what it going on. ilovtvtr, tucb ttudy taktt a lot 
of tint, tint thn »ott low incoat ptoplt tiaply do not bavt. Swift action autt 
ba taktr to iaprovt food ttaap participation in tbt Dittrict of Coluabia. 
Tht Oit <ict Covtrnaaat and privatt ttrvict providtrt autt work togttbtr to 
infora nttdy ptoplt about food ttaapt and rtaovt barritrt to participation tbat 
bindtr tbta froii btntfif'ng froa tbta. Ditcuttion and coordinatti action art 
k^^'t in tbit procttt. 

Sucb iaprovtatntt art all tht tort ttttntial in light of tbt liktly lott 
01 1TFAP roaaodititt for tbt poor in tbt coaing aontht. Tht bungtr probltn will 
only gtt wortt and aort innoctnt ptoplt will tuf ftr unlttt vital progrtat for 
tht poor art iaprovtd. Hopt fully tbit ttudy, ^nd othtrt likt it. will fotttr 
potitivt ditcuttion and action — tha btaltb and bappinttt of aany dtptndt on 
it. 
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The Shepherd's Table, Inc. soup kitchen in Silver Spring, 
Maryland serves between 80 and 140 hungry* often boneless 
people a night — over 33.000 a year. For many this tha 
only meal thay eat each day. Next door. The First Baptist 
Church of Silver Spring operates a food closet which 
distributes shopping bags of food to poor, hungry families. 
A half mile to the south of the soup kitchen is the 
Community Service Center of The Seventh Day Advent ist 
Church. Four days a week they help needy families with food 
and clothes Seven blocks to the north is the food closet 
of Silver Sp mg Help, an organization that reaches out to 
families in crisis. A mile away the Carroll House shelters 
twenty- five homeless men. 

Seven miles to the north » in Rockville» the county seat, 
there are no less than five shelters for the homeless, a day 
shelter for homeless women and Mann a » a food bank which 
makes food available to the poor all over the county. Manna 
serves 350 fami}ies in need a month, a figure up 
approximately bO% this vear. In Gaithersburg, a couple 
miles north of Rockville, The Lord's Table soup kitchen 
swerves around eighty people a night* up sharply in the past 
four months This is the non-profit commitment to the poor 
that, comes readily to mind. There are many more 
organizations working to feed and shelter the economically 
fragile in our county. 

All this exists in one of the wealthiest, suburban counties 
in the country, Montgomery County. A county with a average 
income of $65,000 a year. A average income which obscures 
the 75,000 people living in poverty, who are often hard 
working, reliable employees and good, loving parents^ 

The poor and hungry in this county increase each year, not 
as factories and jobs disappear — they don't here — but as 
affc dable) rental housing disappears. This past decade has 
y ' devastating to the working poor of Montgomery County. 

Che Silver Spring area where homelessness has evolved 
/rom insignificance to s major problem in the past eight 
years, affordable apartments have been taken off the market 
at an alarming rate. Last year, right around the corner 
from our soup kitchen, a twen'cy unit building was removed 
from the housing stock. This building housed more than 
twenty low income Hispanic tenants. At the soup kitchen our 
Hispanic population nearly doubled. Nearby two other 
buildings were lost by the low and moderate income tenants 
as developers bought the properties, renovated and raised 
rents out of reach of the average renter. Meanwhile, there 
IS no significant affordable housing being developed. The 
programs that are producing new reduced rent housing are not 
reaching the families in need. 

The reduced housing stock has forced many families to 
reallocate food and clothing dollars toward housing which is 
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often not ruited to the iamily size Marginal families are 
facing honelessness wbf le once viable families are finding 
themselves marginal, hungry and poor! 

There has been a dramatic increase in demand for emergency 
food services over the past few years — more than 600X from 
1981 to 1986 — and it is getting worse. At the Shepherd's 
Table we have noticed a recent increase of more than 12% in 
the past several months. Ne are seeing families now that a 
year ago would not have allowed their children to sit with 
the alcoholics and severely disturbed people that make up 
the majority of our population. 

In one week recently, the Shepherd's table was contacted by 
three different functional fanilies with working parents who 
were facing eviction because they had to choose between 
paying the rent or eating and getting to work. In one case 
a family of six was living in a two bedroom apartment for 
%<fhich they paid $670.00 a month (The median for Montgomery 
County according to the most recent survey) when one parent 
lost his job> Although he was a trained cable installer he 
was unable to find work with a new company because he did 
not own his own truck or tools, He was willing to work in a 
fast food restaurant but discovered that those businesses 
prefer stiidents and women (we were skeptical until we looked 
around the fast food restaurants in our area and could not 
find a single mature male who was not a manager). The 
mother continued to work as a supervisor for a security 
police outfit. Her seven and a half dollar an hour salary 
Just barely covered the cost of their apartment. For two 
months they struggled with the rent but finally surrendered 
to the futility of the situation. When the eviction papers 
were served two months later they left without a fight, 
ashamed of their fate. Soon after this she too, had to take 
an involuntary hiatus because security officers are required 
to have phones. The children were sent off to live with 
family and friends as the parents began the long and arduous 
task of rebuilding. 

Nhile friends and family did move in to help in the crisis, 
it should be pointed out that these were not idyllic 
suburban families with spacious suburban homes; these are 
families brought closer to the margins by an additional 
ohild in already overcrowded conditions. Poverty and hunger 
are "trickling up" in Montgomery County! 

The reduced ceilings on food stamp eligibility have left 
these "at risk" families out. They have beoosse dependent 
on a patchwork system of non-profit, volunteer driven food 
distribution, which is in turn dependent on donations from 
local school food drives and unmarketable food collected 
from area grocery stores. This food is often high in 
calories and low in nutritional value He often get more 
white bread and stale donuts than we know what to do with. 
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After each holiday our meager storage space is overwhelmed 
by soft, sugary "treats". The meat we get is often fatty 
sausages, laden with cholesterol producing fats and 
carcinogens. 

While the network of non-profits can get emergency food and 
money out to families in need — feunilies miissed by state and 
federal assisted programs — fast, the crisis continues week 
in, week outi the non-profits are no more than bandaids on a 
pervasive problem that needs immediate federal attention. 
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